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PREFACE. 



Food is the Bostenanoe of life ; bat that it may be bo, it is 
necesBary that it flhould be eaten ; and, if it is to be eaten, 
under ordinary drcnmBtanceB, it miut be palatable. Pre- 
cisely the same principle holds good with respect to mental, as 
to physical diet. That which is never received into the mind 
cannot be its nourishment ; and that which, in its own nature, 
is not adapted to the appetite, will commonly be rejected, 
and, because it is rejected, will fail in acoomjdishing the veiy 
object of its existence. Those who have watched, so as to be 
really capable of understanding the mental constitution of 
boys, between the ages of ten and sixteen, will probably agree 
in testifying that their intellectual appetites (whether rendered 
dainty by rapid growth, or surfeited by the amount of solid 
nutriment, with which, nolens volens, they are crammed in 
lesson-hours, is not always apparent,) are absolutely confined 
to the lighter styles of reading. Anything in the shape of a 
story has a chance, varying in degree with its title and its 
externals, of being taken up in spare moments, and skimmed 
through on a wet day, or a winter's evening ; while that 
which makes no such pretension is laid aside, though it 
may possess fifty times the intrinsic value. Perhaps this 
is a sad state of things, a melancholy proof of the degeneracy 
of the age, and so on. Very likely. We refrain here from 
offering conmients of any sort upon the case as it stands, 
desiring simply to draw attention to it as a fact, and one 
which we believe to be incontestable, — therrfore a point which 
those who presume to write for boys must take into careful 
consideration. 
The following pages originated in the deep conviction 
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impressed upon the writer's mind of the spedAl snitability of 
the maUer and the manner of the lessons taught by the Book 
of Proverbs to the daily life of gentlemen's sons, at the present 
time, in our public schools. A careful analysis of the book 
resulted in a selection of the points there brought prominently 
forward, as the basis and outline of the tale. It offers no pre- 
tension to the ordinary daim of being **founded on fact," that 
ingenious mixture of truth and fiction which tends to destroy 
all historical accuracy ; but so far only, — it lays daim to being 
a '* study from nature," a phrase which may be illustrated 
by the following anecdote : — Some years ago the writer was 
watching the handiwork of a first-class artist in graining 
wood, and listening to the enthusiastic description of his 
enjoyment in passing through a large cabinetmaker's esta- 
blishment, where he had the opportunity of observing a 
rich collection of varied specimens. He was asked whether 
the exquisite panel which he was then in the act of pro- 
dudng, was a copy of some piece of wood actually seen, or 
a creation invented out of his own head. He answered, 
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''I AM going to school^ I and Alf together^ to the 
very identical school where Dick Norris has been 
this last twelve months. I am glad of it^ at least I 
think I am; I know Alf is, — out and out glad^ but 
then he always gets on so much better with other 
fellows than I do. It's a jolly big school, that's one 
thing, where there's hundreds of boys; there must 
be some to suit you among them. They say it won't 
be very pleasant for us, going as day-boarders ; but 
one can't have things both ways. I daresay the 
whole boarders get the best of it, as far as school 
is concerned, but then they lose their homes 
altogether ; and, for my part, Fd rather have both, 
if there is a chance of it. Then my father has taken 
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a house so near, that vrc shall be able to join in the 
matchea, and everything else, just as well as if we 
were at the Doctor's him self * Yes, I don't think I 
should like any other plan better* 

" Maybe I ought to begin with telling you how I 
came to write at all, and what this big, square, blank 
book is likely to be about, when it is a blank book no 
more, but filled with the eJegant products of my pen. 
You must know, then, that wc were discussing the 
various story-books that we had been reading aloud 
the other evening, and I said, that, an we had tra- 
velled BO much, I did not think any story would be 
^0 interesting as our own, if we were but to write it. 
Alf thought that what was ffoirig to happen to us at 
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" Probably I ought to begin by describing my- 
self ; series, a fertile subject to start with. Be it 
known to you^ then, O my imaginary readers of ten 
years hence, that my name is Herbert Oliver. The 
first is too often, alas I denuded of its three terminal 
letters, so that I am tormented with the nickname 
of Herb ; because, they say, I am naturally green. 
Doubtless, if I am a veritable herb, this fault will 
mend with time. I have attained the sensible age 
of thirteen years, and perhaps an inch or two beyond 
the average height. I have heard it said that my 
arms and legs are a mile too long for me ; howevert 
that cannot matter to others, if it does not to me. 
If you ask me what I love, next to my mother and 
the rest of them, it is the three R*s — *Ritin', 
Readin*, and 'Rithmetic; probably because I can 
manage them better than Alf 's, which he declares to 
be — Riding, Rowing, and Rifles. Not but that I 
would vote play to be just as good as lessons any 
day, but it is so stupid always to be catching crabs 
when I take an oar into my hands, and getting 
bowled out first ball when I go in at cricket, and 
being pitched over the horse's head nearly every 
time I get upon his back. I shall never enjoy it 
all tUl I do it better. 

'^ Alf is only eleven. I am afraid he and I are not 
likely to be in the same form at school, which is a 
bore \ but it can't prevent our standing by each other 
B 2 
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in the playground ; and, after all, it is rowa with the 
boys which I dread far worse than those wi|h the 
masters. I don^t know what Alf may grow up, but 
he is a handMome boy now, in most people's opinion 
—white and red, with curling hair and blue eyes, 
and all that sort of thing ; hut if you want a child 
really worth looking at, little Minnie is the one. 
She is a rare little beauty, and no mistake* Her 
hair is more like real gold than anything I ever 
saw in my life; and her eyes say twenty things to 
you, all in a minutCj whether ahe speaks to you or 
not. I know my mother's heart aches when she 
looks at her, because she thinks her so like our Eva; 
but— well, little Mio is healthy and strong enough 
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English home, that I can remember, before this. 
One good thing it has done for us, — we can speak 
French and Italian just as well as English ; and sq 
we sha'n't have the bother of hammering over them 
at school ; but, except for this, always travelling isn't 
half such good fun as you might think. You get 
sick of seeing new places, one after another, and 
being dragged over no end of fine buUdings, and old 
buildings, and new buildings, and seeing a hundred- 
and-one collections of all sorts of things, good, bad, 
and indifferent ; and then being cooped up in a rail- 
way-carriage or diligence for so many hours each day. 
A little would be very well, but we have had too 
much. For my part, I am heartily glad that it's 
over, and that my father's health allows us to settle 
down at last. 

*' One thing is gcnng to happen that I don't know 
whether we shall like or not, and that is, Dick 
Norris's living with us. There is no choice about 
it, because my mother and Lady Norris have been 
friends all their lives; and when Sir John and Lady 
Norris had to leave England, my father promised 
that Dick should have a home with us, wherever 
we settled, and go to school with us, and be just 
like one of ourselves. Of course he may be a very 
good chap, and then it will all be very well; but 
somehow I don't fancy the thought of it ; I think 
Alf and I should have done better alone. Dick has 
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written to us se?eral times, ho that we don't feel 
quite like atrangersj but we have never met, I 
do wonder what sort of a fellow he will be. My 
father says that Sir John is very rieh, and means 
to have a eountry estate when he comea back, and 
io he thinks a great deal about his son's riding. I 
heard something about its being important for his 
health too. Dick has a horse that he calls his owUi 
at the nearest livery- stables, and rides out with a 
groom every Wednesday and Saturday. I daresay 
Alf Will go with him when there is cash enough to 
hire another for him, I know it is just what he 
would like, 

" We have seen the houscj and are going to move 




CHAPTER L 



(In Mrs. Oliver's handwriting.) 

The first fortnight is over; and^ as might be 
expected^ I find Herbert in no more mood for 
writing this Saturday than he was last^ so he has 
been doing what he calls, ^'putting it into me/' and 
I have promised to transfer his views of things in 
general to paper, while he has gone off for hare and 
hounds. 

I used to think that when my ducklings first took 
to the water I should like of all things to be close 
by upon the bank, to see how they prospered ; which 
desire my kind husband has gratified by getting a 
house almost next door to Dr. Lander's, the head- 
master. I am not sure now, but that I may repent 
me of my choice^ before I have done with it. 
''What the eye does not see, the heart does not 
feel,'' and very likely mothiers in general are 
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spared more than they are well aware of, by not 
being persooal spectators of the arena of public 
school on which their boys must play their part, 

If it la true that the master makes the school j 
as the fountain makes the stream, Chad minster 
Grammar School ought to be first-rate. From all 
we have heard, and the little we have aeen, there are 
few head -masters to equal Dr. Lander. He throws 
himself into his work con amare^ and maintains there 
is no |M)sition to which he could have been called^ 
which in his eyes would be more honourable and 
interesting, than that of training and governing a 
couple of hundred genti emends sons* And in this 
respect Norris reports that Chadminatcr can boast 
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natural glad-lieartecbess, a keen enjoyment of humour^ 
and enthusiastic interest in the games^ must go far 
in itself to establish sympathy between him and 
them ; and the way in which they cluster round him 
whenever he makes his appearance^ the double zest 
that his presence throws into their play^ shows the 
strong personal hold that he has gained upon them. 
And with this^ they thoroughly respect him. He 
has a singular power of reading character at a 
glance, and detecting shams. There is a salutary 
tradition afloat in the school, that no one ever yet 
succeeded in *^ gulling '' the Doctor. In this, his 
firee, familiar intercourse with the boys in their 
hours of recreation must doubtless be a great assist- 
ance. His theory is, as I understood from Mr. 
Oliver, that school-hours make the student, play- 
hours the man, so that he views the second as 
of scarcely less importance than the first. 

Of course we have had a great deal of information 
from young Norris, — "Dick,^* as he seems to be 
universally called. A good deal more in some ways 
than I am inclined to believe, as I suspect he is 
taking enormous delight in ^'cramming'' my two 
boys to an unlimited extent with tales cooked up 
in his own imagination, about all the masters in 
general, and many of the boys in particular. ^ Of 
course he sets down Herbert and Alfie as " awfully 
green/^ in his language, as having been home-bred 
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£0 loQg^ but be 13 by no means unkind to them j 
indeed, I think he takes great satisfaction in being 
the one to introduce them to all the specialti^ of 
school liffij boasting himself of twelve months' expe- 
rience in this line. I like the boy for many things^ 
He is exactly Herbert's age, which is an advantage 
to both of them J and so far be seems disposed to be 
very sociable and affectionate. To little Minnie he 
is quite chivalrous, and he seems very well inehned 
to accept the position of an adopted child with me, 
but of Mr, Oliver he is considerably in awe, I 
can hardly help laughing sometimes at the way 
Norria reins up, and becomes as prim as a post, 
as soon as Papa*a footstep is heard. I fancy that 
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the wise man years ago, "He that uttereth a 
slander is a fool/' It is the more strange in 
Norris's case, because he is evidently a favourite 
with his school-mates, — I suppose the result of his 
endless drolleries. 

Perhaps some will think my second accusation 
worse than the first. I am afraid Dick is decidedly 
vulgar. I do not speak only of his language, but of 
his habits of thought. Of course every one who has 
to do with boys must be prepared to tolerate a certain 
amount of slang, but there is a gentlemanly and 
an ungentlemanly style of slang, according to my 
notions. There are racy, comical expressions, for 
which conversation is rather the better than the 
worse ; but Dick talks just like a groom ; indeed, I 
never saw a gentleman's servant who would dream 
of inflicting the low expressions upon you, with 
which his style is freely besprinkled. As his parents 
belong decidedly to the upper class of society rather 
than the middle, I was at first greatly at a loss 
to know how he came by it, but I think now I have 
traced it to his stable connexion. For his age, Dick 
is really a splendid rider, and I can see that he 
considers Tom, his groom, to be the pink of perfec- 
tion, and the hours spent with him the very hap- 
piest of his life. Consequently, it is natural enough 
that with Tom as his model, he should be rapidly 
assimilating himself to Tom in habits and manners. 
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The fact is^ he was reined in very tightly at home, — 
bardly allowed^ as a little boy^ to walk out without a 
governess; so that his first taste of the sweets of 
freedoni being associated with the livery-stablesj it 
was no wonder that his preferences became largely 
developed in that direction. I hope we shall get 
over it by degrees ; at present he takes my remon-^ 
stranecs all in good part. 

The boy upon whom I have settled^ as the one of 
all others I should like my Herbert to have for a 
friend, is called Arthur Ellison. We heard of him 
before we came^ as " first-rate ^* in most things. In 
cricket he [s Captain of the eleven, and so well np 
in both elassics and mathematics^ that it is expected 
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his manner and conyenation quite fascinating. He 
is a noble-looking fellow too ; not exactly handsome^ 
but with something of high resolve, and a fixedness 
of upright purpose in his general expression and 
manly bearing, which stamp him as one of Grod's 
''bom princes/' It provokes me that Norris calls 
him " a sneak/' He says '^ all the sixth form are 
sneaks ; they are bound in honour to tell the Doctor 
of anything going on against law which they cannot 
put down by their own authority, and everybody 
says it is the Duke's fault that Jones was expelled 
last half for inveterate swearing." I perceive Norris 
thinks this was ''a horrid shame/' and am more 
than half afraid he swears himself. I am sure I 
hope not. 

Herbert brought one boy in to us on Wednesday 
afternoon, of whom I hope we may be able to see a 
great deal. His parents are both away in India, and 
have been so for the last five years. He was sent 
to school at Chadminster when only seven years old. 
I believe his mother brought him over to England 
shortly before, and only stayed long enough to see 
him settled before she was obUged to return. He 
spends his holidays with a childless uncle and aunt, 
somewhere up in the north ; the name is Douglas, 
so that the family is probably Scotch; the boy looks 
like it. Though only twelve, he has an unusually 
manly, independent, capable air about him, with 
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something of haul ton which would lead me to infer 
rankj as well as wealthj in his relations. 

He came in, at Herbert's request^ on purpose to 
show us a nia^ificent dogj of which he is evidently 
proud to be the master. It is a bloodhoundj and, 
certainly, one of the finest spccimeni of the species 
I ever saw, I should think thatj when standing 
on its hind legs, it reaches almost bu feet high, 
Douglas says his father was offered 50^. for the dog 
before he went away, though it was then little more 
than a puppy; but he would not sell it^ but left it to 
his little son as a legacy* A formidable^ooking 
guardian^ I am sure, if the lonely child needed a 
protector 1 
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fellow/' cried Alf : ''no end of toffy^ and cake^ and 
sausage rolls, and all that sort of thing, the old 
woman's always stuffing him with, and he is jolly 
good-natured, he always goes shares with it all/' (It 
must be confessed, Alf has something of a sweet 
tooth himself, but isn't it hard to say who has not ?) 
Douglas laughed, " I'm sure you're welcome ; I've 
ever so much more than I can eat myself." 

I asked if he longed very much to see his parents 
again. He looked a little confused, and said Yes, 
but not exactly as if he meant it. Probably he has 
almost forgotten them. How did he like school? 
Oh, very well. Dr. Lander was '' stunning," I am 
sure he was going to say, but, to my amuse- 
ment, he came out with "very nice" instead. I 
find that, upon more than one occasion, Douglas 
has spent his holidays with the head-master. I fancy 
there was some friendship of long standing between 
Dr. Lander and Mr. Douglas. 

I took an early opportunity of asking Norris 
whether he had seen much of him, and, as I might 
have expected, found he had some dirt to throw at 
him. " What, the Cub who was in here to-day f " 
be answered, with a sneering expression that pro- 
voked me unutterably. " Oh yes, every one knows 
him pretty well ; I suppose he is one of the blackest 
sheep among the whole lot of us; at least I know 
there isn't a boy in the school gets more canings 
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and impoaitions from tlie under-maBterSj old Belle 
above all ; " and Norris cbucklad again over some 
entertaimng recollection. It wels only by an e6Port 
that I controlled my waxing indignation : " I only 
wish you were half as much of a gentleman as young 
Douglas seems to be, N orris ; but pray why do you 
call him Cub?" 

" Ohj he's been called so all Lis life, pretty wdl, 
Yoo see, he was quite a little chap when he came to 
the school, and he came with that great big dog of 
his that he calls Wolf, and so they called them ' the 
Wolf and its Cub j ' and Douglas has a precious 
fierce temper of his own, however shy and sleek he 
may be before the ladies, and so he's had the name 
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lines of thought and mental power, written upon 
every feature. Lady Eleanor told me that she had 
a long conversation with him — at least hardly a 
conversation, for the talk was, like the handle of a 
jug, all on one side — ^but an opportunity of being 
with him, and it reminded her of what she had 
heard of Coleridge. There seemed, positively, no 
limit to his knowledge, ply him as you would; and 
with all, a noble modesty, a transparent simplicity of 
character that she thought singularly attractive. The 
love of truth for its own sake, the passionate pur- 
suit of it in the many different regions open to him 
by his rare abilities, this is evidently the key to 
his nature, and it quite explains the strong 
brotherly friendship existing between him and Dr. 
Lander; but even the doctor's influence cannot 
shield him from the endless petty persecutions 
to which his sensitiveness exposes him in the 
school. A student all over, he is absolutely deficient 
in the social talent for which Dr. Lander is so con- 
spicuous. Probably a kinder heart never beat, but 
he misunderstands the boys, and gets irritated when 
they are idle or stupid; and when irritated he uses 
the cane a little more freely than he is aware of 
himself at the time, so that they are enraged^ and 
set him down as a ''brute,'* while I believe there 
never was a man bom with less of the brute io his 
mortal nature than he has. 
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The point where he shines m in classes, with the 
fifth and sixth, EtUson says, his lessons with them 
in Grceki and mathematics too, are "glorious/^ and 
thiit the sixth especially will always stand np for him^ 
when he gets into trouble with the lower forms* 
But what could they do for him, on an occasion like 
the following^ which^ according to K orris, happened 
a few weeks ago ? 

It seems poor Mr, Belmont has a general dishke of 
all animals, and a nervous horror of micer in parti- 
cular. It was a horror which, fortunately for him, 
remained undiscovered, until one memorable evening 
as he was giving one of their first lessons in Euchd 
to the fourth, a luckless mouse leaped upon the class- 
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With a voice of thunder, he suddenly arrested the 
uproar. " (xentlemen, I beg to know the cause of 
this disturbance.^' In a moment, all was so still that 
Norris declared they could hear Mr. Belmont's heart 
beat, and it was Douglas who answered, in a tone of 
solemn gravity, ^'A mouse. Sir; Mr. Belmont desired 
us to catch it, and we were trying to do so.'' An- 
other moment's pause, and then a faint, gurgling 
sound, from the Doctor's agonized effort to control 
his laughter, was the signal for a regular outburst 
among the boys. Peal after peal, their merriment 
rang out again; and when lights were obtained, Mr. 
Belmont was found to have disappeared in the 
m^l^e. The Euclid lesson was at an end for that 
night. 

But not so the poor usher's miseries, in connexion 
with the tiny object of his disgust. Of course, when 
it was discovered that he was liable to be thus 
seriously affected by the proximity of so harmless 
and plentiful an animal, his many foes amongst the 
more idle and mischievous boys were enormously 
tempted to give him a little more than enough of 
them. He was supposed to overlook the fourth form 
dormitory. His bedroom opened into it, on one side, 
while, at the other end of the long room, a square 
comer, divided from the rest by curtains, which he 
could draw at pleasure, was occupied by Dawson, one 
of the sixth. The younger boys went to bed at 
c2 
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nine I the akth came up the same time as the 
masters, at ten precisely, Dawson had to walk 
through the long double line of beda, to reach hia 
own comer, and, upon this occasion, he was ppeedily 
made aware thatj instead of the small fry being 
ijoundly asleep, as usual, they were all awake, with- 
out exception, and a low titter from one or two 
of the beds, betokened that there was something 
in the wind* Dawson only called ont gruffly, 
"Be still there, can't you?'' and passed on to 
his own domain, where he put hia light out 
a little earlier than usual, in order to watch un- 
observed. 

For a while, nothing was heard but the alow^ 
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astonished listener^ and a heavy '^thud/^ as he called 
it, upon the floor, showed that the tutor had regained 
his feet. Dawson's first idea was that Belmont was 
ill, and, somewhat reluctant to turn out, he began to 
ponder whether it was his duty to proffer assistance, 
when he was for a moment alarmed by hearing tre- 
mendous blows fall in rapid succession upon the 
bed, as from a poker, or some other formidable 
weapon. It must be a robber, who had concealed 
himself under the gentleman's feather-bed I In a 
twinkling Dawson had gained his feet, and was 
rushing to the poor master's assistance, when a 
stifled giggle, from one of the beds, arrested his 
footsteps. "What on earth have you been up to 
now ? " demanded he, fiercely ; but his further in- 
terrogation was stopped by the extraordinary sounds 
which now proceeded £rom the next room. Had 
Mr. Belmont gone daft 7 Frantic blows, apparently 
aimed at the furniture, followed one another in rapid 
succession, in various parts of the chamber, until, at 
last, with a terrible crash, bang went the crockery of 
the washhand-stand, and pouring, splashing, as if 
amazed at its own exploits, the water streamed upon 
the floor. 

This was the signal for a commotion overhead. 
A scream was heard from the servants' bed-room, 
hasty footsteps, and then (in a wonderful medley of 
garments) a housemaid was heard to rush down- 
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fitainij and to knock at tbe door, in considerable 
agitation. She thought the reverend gentleman was 
taken in a fit^ and that the pouring of the water 
was — probably a torrent of blood i but of this there 
was no exact explanation > Of courscj she did not, 
nnder these circumstaocea, wait for an invitation to 
enter> but when she did so, she remained dumb and 
petrified with the sudden reviilsion in her ideas which 
followed. Mr. Bebuont^ instead of being helplessly 
eictended on the floor, was clad m his dressing- go wti 
and slippers^ and, graf^ping the poker in both haodSj 
was rushing from one side of the room to the other, 
dealing savage blows in every direction. Tor a 
moment the poor girl turned cold with fright. She 

his mind ! But the 
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came originally. Positively it might have been 
filled with them. By-the-by/' he continued^ as the 
idea slowly dawned upon him, ''my bed was not 
turned down to-night. Lucy, the mice must have 
been placed there, and fastened in. It was a mean, 
vulgar plot, at which you have been conniving I '^ 
and Mr. Belmont's eyes and voice betrayed his 
indignation. 

Lucy fired up. " I hope I know my own work. 
Sir, better than any gentleman can teach it me. 
That bed was turned down to-night, like all the 
others, and the curtains were drawn at the same 
time.'' 

" Well, look into it now," said the tutor, his own 
anger cooling, as hers waxed hotter. The maid 
stepped forward, and stripped down the clothes in a 
twinkling, when, marvellous to say, some dozens of 
little mice, who had been concealing themselves 
among the blankets, rushed out franticly to seek 
another refuge, and in their terror leaped into the 
very face of their persecutors. Mr. Belmont fell 
back with another cry of disgust, but Lucy threw 
herself upon them with an energy worthy of a bom 
cat, and between her pinching, stamping, and other 
vigorous measures, the floor soon resembled, only 
too closely, a battle-field, covered with the dead and 
the dying. The mutterings of her unrestrained 
indignation filled up the intervals between the sepa- 
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rate acta of the tragedy. "Them boys, I knows 
thenij it waa aU of their doings — calla themselves 
gei]tlemeii> hain't nothing of the kind — shame and 
disgrace I say, to disturb honest folks^ rest after this 
fashion. I hope they'll get flogged all round, every 
one of them, that I doj and I shan't be sorry for 
them no more, not L^' The suggestion of this line 
of thought reminded Mr* Belmont that the public 
amusement which would be excited by his nocturnal 
adventures, would be even more disagreeable than 
the adventures themselves, so he magnanimously 
rephedj '^ Say nothing about it, my good Lucy, 
nothing at all, if yon please ; I will confer with Dr* 
Lander, as to what subsequent measures are to be 
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crooked nail the side door could be easily opened 
from the dormitory. However, so far so good. 
The housemaid and tutor both betook themselves to 
the rest which was so much needed aftei their ex- 
ertions; and though sundry suspicious movements 
were heard in the course o£ the night in Mr. 
Belmont's apartments, as she had locked both 
doors, and put the key under her pillow, Lucy did 
not allow them to disturb her tranquillity. The 
following morning, however, she was haunted by a 
strange impression that it must all have been a 
dream ; and, hastening to the room, key in hand, to 
confirm her impressions, she was puzzled beyond 
description to find everything in its usual order. 
The bed was neatly made, the clothes laid back as if 
to invite to slumber; the stains upon the sheets 
were gone, the bodies of the slaughtered mice had 
all disappeared, the furniture was restored to the 
ordinary arrangement. Lucy rubbed her eyes 
twenty times before she could satisfy herself that 
she was not dreaming now, and at last caught sight 
of the broken ewer, and the broad, moist patch upon 
the carpet, where the water had streamed down the 
night before. The jug was broken, that was certain, 
but Mr. Belmont had done that himself, and would 
confess to it; though she scanned the place with the 
eye of a detective, not a tangible trace was there to 
be discovered of the disastrous scenes enacted there 
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the night before^ which could be brougtt a9 evidence 
against the culprits. 

Equally mystified and inorti6cd, Lucy marched off 
with her whole narration to the doctor. He under- 
stood it all in a twinkling, but he did not console 
her vengeful spirit with the prospect of the universal 
flogging which she had been anticipating* In factj 
he gave her no prospect at allj hut a imply disuiissed 
her with thanks for bringing him the information. 
Every one noticed that he looked more serious than 
usual when be met the school at prayers^ but he took 
no more public notice than desiring the fourth form 
all to wait upon him in his private study. This 
was expected, and perhaps not altogether with 
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pleasare some would take in making absurd answers 
if they were questioned^ and so he did not give them 
the opportunity. He began^ as if it were already a 
proven case^ by stating his own belief that as a class 
they had conspired to fill the bed of a gentleman, to 
whom mice were known to be objects of special 
disgust^ with those animals; a low and degrading 
contrivance^ equaUy unworthy of their social position 
as gentlemen^ and their age and standing as fourth- 
form boys. He was willing to hope that it had been 
done from lack of thought, rather than want of good 
feeling, perhaps from simple ignorance ; and, there- 
fore, for the future he wished them to understand 
the real nature of a practical joke. It was to seek 
your own pleasure in making another person look 
ridiculous — to delight yourself in lowering him by 
showing up the weakest part of his character. This 
was disobedience to a simple law of Ood*s Word, — 
*' Honour all men,*' and could only arise from yielding 
to the most detestable aspect of selfishness — that which 
finds its pleasure in another's pain, and, in order to 
obtain the desired result, does not scruple to unite 
itsdf with cunning. By a law of 6od*s retribu- 
tive justice, none were degraded so deeply as those 
who stooped themselves to mean contrivances to lower 
the standing of others. Open hostihty he could 
understand ; if it was unchristian, it was not always 
unmanly; but it is only to a/oo/ that it is sport to do 
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mischief, and he should deal with it accoi'dingly- 
At Mr, BelmoDt^a earnest request, the matter was to 
he passed over this time without punishment i " the 
masti^j" said the doctor, with his first approach to 
a smite, " as might be expected, is too noble to care 
to revenge himself upon curs ; hut upou the first 
repetition of anything of the kindj he should degrade 
the whole form below the third in their school posi- 
tion^ there to remain until^ by a rise in tone of cha- 
racter, they should show themselves worthy of a 
higher place," 

It was a regular wet blanket thrown upon the 
eager, excited rogues who had crowded into the 
study. They felt themselves simply ea:tin^ishedt 
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oonveniently chilly for the occasion. Then we did 
not put them in till just upon the stroke of ten, for 
fear they should run out, and tucked them up very 
snug all round as tight as possible." 

"And how did you get the sheets clean ?" 

" You are precious green, my dear. Haven't you 
lived long enough in the world to know the use 
of soap and water 7 '^ 

*' You washed them yourselves ? Oh, Norris ! " 
and it was impossible altogether to keep one's coun- 
tenance at the vision which rose up of a troop of 
boys in their night-shirts, with sleeves tucked up, 
scrubbing away at the sheets. ''But what of 
Dawson V^ I enquired ; " did he know of it all ? " 

'' I don't know, I believe he was as sound as a 
top by about twelve ; and besides, what's the use of 
two peaching? If Lucy was sure to show us all 
up, that was enough." 
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(In Herbert's handwriting.) 

It's raining cats and dogs. Alf is gone off with 
Dick to see the horses, but as I have got wet 
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what he feels. I declare I feel sometimes as if VA 
give anything to have a regular mill with Dick^ and 
pitch into him right and lefk ; not but what I should 
get the worst of it^ I daresay, but it would do my 
feelings good, I know. I would, if it wasnH that 
it might all come out, and then it would be far 
worse for Alf than for Dick. I must wait a bit^ 
and see ; perhaps something may turn up. 

A month ago it got whispered round that there 
was going to be a rare lark at the livery- stables. 
Some jockeys were to come down from London 
to get up a horse-race on the common, and the 
authorities had tried to stop it, and couldn't. Of 
course there was to be betting and gambling, and 
smoking and drinking, and all that sort of thing, 
prize-fighting too, I believe, and a dance afterwards 
by moonlight on the turf. A regular low-lived 
affair from beginning to end, but some of the boys 
wouldn't like it the worse for that. Well, the sixth 
brought the hand-bills to the Doctor, and he was 
very much vexed about it ; he said that when the 
day came he should keep the three lowest forms 
within what we call ''home bounds,^' that is, the 
school and the play-ground, but the three higher 
forms he should put upon their word of honour not 
to go near. I can't make out myself why your 
word of honour should be thought to bind you more 
than a promise. If you are an honest fellow, why 
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you wouldn't break your word to save your life ; and 
if you are a liar^ what's the use of talking about 
honour? it's all fudge. 

However^ that's not to the point. I saw^ after a 
while, that Dick and Alf were always together, 
whispering, as if something was brewing; and if I 
tried to make out when by a chance we two got 
alone^ Alf always said it was Dick's affair^ I wouldn't 
have him turn sneaky would I ? Then he coaxed 
my mother for tin to let him have good long rides 
on half-holidays, and she gave it him because she 
said he was looking so pale, maybe the exercise 
would set him up again. It*s what he's thinking of 
makes him pale, poor fellow; I know him well 
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dirty ; I couldn't find a word bad enough for it if I 
tried. 

1 am going to try and explain things in order, 
like a regular book. It was when Dick first came^ 
that we found out what a clever fcUow he is with his 
fingers. He can draw comic scenes^ caricatures, like 
fun ; Alf has got a pretty good-sized portrait of old 
Belle (so designated by reason of his dandy shirt, 
and lily fingers) which Dick gave him, that he 
declares is deserving of a frame, and shall have one 
when he has a little tin to spare. Amongst other 
uses to which this accomplishment is appUed, Nonis 
can copy any hand-writing you like^ if you give 
him two minutes in which to look well at it. The 
very first evening he imitated both ours and my 
mother's, so that we could not tell it from the real, 
and we dubbed him a bom lithographer in con- 
sequence. 

It happened a week or two ago, when the post 
came in, that my father said he thought his old 
friend, Greneral Fitzroy, would be returning to India 
very shortly, and he wondered when he should hear 
of his coming southwards from Edinburgh, as he 
quite hoped to persuade him to stay a bit at Chad-* 
minster, on his vray to Southampton. Then he went 
to his desk and took out the General's last letter, to 
see if he mentioned any date. 

Dick sat next my father, and I saw him look 

D 
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very hard at the writing on the envelope, and even 
glance over my father's shoulder at the letter 
itself; for he turned round, and clapped him on 
the back, saying, "Well, my man, hungry for 
tidings, I suppose; but there's nothing here you 
would care for/' "No, Sir; oh no," said Dick^ 
quite innocently, " it was the writing I was looking 
at; rather a curious hand, isn't it?'' "It's about as 
bad as it can be," was my father's answer, "his 
letters ought to be worth a sovereign a-piece, for the 
trouble they give one in reading them." 

A few days after, when I asked Dick for a bit of 
paper, because I hadn't any handy for doing my 
Latin verses, he turned some out of his pocket, but 
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Woodlands^ which yoa know is about ten miles 
from this^ so that they have been obliged to remain 
there^ and hope we will drive over and see them 
before the tenth, on which day, if it is in any way 
possible^ they must go forwards, in order to sail/' 

" The tenth, why that's to-morrow — Friday,*' said 
my mother quickly ; '' then if we want to see them 
at all we must go at once. Whereabouts are they ? 
Woodlands is a large place." 

" Fil— Fil— Filbert-grove House, I fancy," said 
my father, " but it is the most detestable hand that 
ever was written. However, Jennings can easily 
inquire when we get there; at any rate we must 
go, and do our best to find them. It is a chance 
I would not miss before so long a parting." 

Norris's head was pretty well buried in the Latin 
grammar, he has seemed strangely industrious some- 
times lately, but I happened to look at Alf, and I 
nearly jumped. "Why, my dear fellow, what is the 
matter with you? you look ready to drop." My 
mother was running to him, but he got up with a 
sort of laugh, and said, " Bother you, what a fuss 
you make; it's my digestion, that's all; I had a 
little too much of the old man (the lollipop fellow) 
yesterday; I shall be all right presently, when I've 
gone through the second edition." 

"I shan't like to leave you, Alfie, if you're 
going to have one of your sick head-aches," said my 
D 2 
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mother, caressing him as she spoke with that little 
coaxing way she has. 

*' Oh, bah ! for pity^s sakcj doD*t make a faas," 
said Alf, ^' you^ll send me wild; hoys can't be fiddle- 
faddled after, all their lives, like a pack of girls.'' 

" You entirely forget yourself, sir, if that's your 
mode of address to your mother," cried my father, 
sternly ; '^ I beg you'll go to your mom, and remain 
there till the school-bell rings,'* 

Alf seemed glad to go^ he shivera when my father's 
angry, perhaps the worse because it happens so sddom. 
My mother did not dare to ask leave to go after him, 
nor I either; and Dick only pegged on at his syntax- 
Then it was all settled* My father and mother were 
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of all things to keep the housekeeper away, with her 
oonfoonded creaky boots. He should lock the door, 
and go to sleep, and then he*d wake up next morn- 
ing all right perhaps ; and he laughed again. Dick 
seemed very feeling, and said he should stay with him 
and put vinegar on his head for him. *' You know 
I'm a stunning hand at all that sort of thing, old 
fellow, because I used to do it for my mother; she 
had these awful headaches every few days almost ; 
80 if I donH turn up at class-time this afternoon, 
you'll know where I am, and just say for me that I 
think him too bad to be left.'^ Alf didn't refuse him ; 
how cross that made met 

Blockhead that I was not to see ! I could stamp 
with rage now, that I was green enough to be so taken 
in, and surely the masters ought to have known Norris 
better. My beUef is, they have pretty well washed 
their hands of the trouble of looking after him, now 
they know he boards with us, but of course they may 
not have known that my father and mother were out. 

Well, storming won't mend matters now, I'm 
afraid. Dick and I went up to Alf after our 
early dinner, when the others drove off, and Dick 
fell to bathing him again, and Alf said it was 
so nice, it would send him to sleep, if I went 
away. So I marched off, wishing I wasn't the 
clumsy fellow I am, and that I could get on with Alf 
as well as Dick does, when he is out of sorts. It is 
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by joking he does it^ I believe. Dick has something 
comical to say about every mortal thing goings and 
that just takes Alf^s fancy. A little before school- 
time I crept softly to the door, and tried the handle^ 
but it was locked. ' So much the better/ thought 
I to myself; 'he^s asleep, and he'll wake up all 
right.' Then I spied a slip of paper pushed under 
the door, in Dick's hand, with these words on it : — 
"The poor beggar has been in awful pain — half-dis- 
tracted, and he's just gone to sleep with his head on 
my shoulder. If I move I shall waken him, to a 
certainty. I've written this with one hand, and 
shall push it under the door with the stick that 
stands at the bed's head. You must take it, and 
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There could be no deception in the case — Oliver 
minor^ was looking very bad ; a sharp bilious attack, 
be believed. This set me on my legs again ; I held 
up my hand for leave to speak, and, when granted, 
said that Alf had always been subject to these severe 
headaches, and that while they lasted he was almost 
mad with the pain. 

The doctor's face cleared up again, and he went 
on with the roll. My notion is, that he bethought 
himself my father and mother were most likely at 
home, and that therefore it was probably all right. 
I only wish I could have thought so too. It was a 
horrid slander to think of any simple-hearted fellow 
like Alf, to say nothing of all that he and I have 
been to each other ever since we were bom, I 
hated myself because I could not get rid of it, and 
yet it stuck to me like a burr. I kept going over in 
my mind all the little things which I have been 
putting down now, which I had hardly noticed 
before ; and the first consequence was that I did my 
translation very badly, and didn't get a single mark 
for it. But what do I care for that, if I could only 
be sure that Alf is all right 7 School-hours never 
seemed so horridly long before, my feet were itching 
to be at home again; and, more shame for the 
masters, we thought, they gave us an extra hour*s 
lessons — I suppose, in reality, to keep us out of 
harm's way, but it was under pretence of working 
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Vl|i fcr n fnot^liall match which is to come off 

A I !»** wn were free, and I rushed honie, and up 
lb« llnirit ill u tvvinklitig. There was Alf all right 
bu hit rociiUp imfe enough, and Dick with him* What 
i bkviog I ^ could have fallen to hugging them 
Imth, I was io glad, for the minute. But then that 
hcmiil tlumght came back again. Why were they 
lii^U m\ re J, in a melting heat ? How came the 
uuii't nftcmf>on in the bedroom to put them into 
iiirb mud spirits ? They were talking and laughing 
UK linrd aji they could go, and disposed to chaff me 
about everything. I asked Alf, at last, how his 
hmd waft, and he said, "Oh, all right again;" 
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make no noise about my skippbg my work. Yon 
see, I was at another trade, — devoting myself to the 
more tender duties implied by the common ties of 
humanity, &c., &c/' 

'^ How you do go on ! ^' cried Alf. " Did you 
know, Herb, that my father and mother came back 
near an hour ago ? " 

'' Oh, did they ? And what of the old General V 

*' You had better go and ask them," interrupted 
Norris, with a sort of sign to the door which made me 
feel they thought my room would be better than my 
company. This angered me again. What right had 
he to come between me and my brother ? I believe 
I was downright jealous ; and fretted, too, by this 
odious fear of something underhand, I bounced out 
of the room as sharp as I had come into it — (I didn't 
want him to see that there were tears of vexation in 
my eyes) — and went off to my mother. 

She was very tired, and lying down on the sofa in 
her room, with little Min on a footstool near her, 
coaxing and kissing her hand. The very sight of 
them seemed to do me good. '^ Well, mother, and 
how did you get on ? ^' I asked, as I sat down at her 
feet. 

''It was rather a tiresome journey, dear, it must 
be confessed. We never saw the (General or Mrs. 
Fitzroy at all. The good man had dated his letter 
so ill^ that positively we could not make out what 
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place to ask for ; and of hia name^ e\^ery one seemed! 
pnjfoundly ignorant. It was not Burprising, as he 
v/ni^ only to pass tb rough as a stranger ; but it was 
ratUiT prfjvoking to drive from place to placcj in- 
quiring for Filbert- grove House (which the words 
f ceiued most to resemble), and to meet with the same 
ill-sueeeas over and over again, till the horses were 
tired, and Jennings out of tern pen At last w^e were 
fain to go to an inn, for rest and refreshment^ while 
Papa made another attempt^ on foot ; but it w^as 
equally fruitless. Nothing w^as to be seen or heard 
of them/' (^Then, of coursej that letter was a 
forgery ! ' How I stopped myaelf from saying so 
out loud, I don't know nowj but I think my first 
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80 hard^ to prevent saying more^ that I very nearly 
drew blood. 

'' Well, my son/^ she answered, soothingly, ''what 
of them ? We should not have gone to them, if 
weM been at home, should we ? so that doesn't 
make much difference/' I was aware of myself 
now ; so I only said, *' No, mother/' 

''The worst was," she continued, "being away 
from Alf, while he was poorly ; but Norris seems to 
hare turned out a famous nurse/' 

"I daresay," I answered, grumpily, "Norris is 
always perfect with Alf now/' 

She looked at me earnestly, for a moment, — I 
should like to know if any one could staud out 
against those deep, gentle, loving looks of hers,— 
and then took my hand, and drew me towards her, 
till I was near enough to hear her whisper, " Some- 
thing is the matter, darling ; you won't hide it from 
me, will you ? " Then she motioned to Uttle Min 
to run away, and I took her seat on the footstool, 
and leaned my head against my mother's knee, and 
fairly gave way at last. I suppose I am a great 
baby, but anything between me and Alf, since Eva 
died, I feel as if I could not bear. She stroked my 
hair, and petted me, as if it had been little Min still, 
instead of her biggest boy, and only whispered again, 
after awhile, " I know you will tell me, darling, if it 
is anything in which your mother can comfort you." 
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'''Oh, I donH know," I said, passionately; "most 
things seem to me to have been going wrong lately/' 
I felt how she started, when I said so ; bnt she only 
answered softly, '' What things, my boy ? Maybe 
we could find a bright side to them, if we looked at 
them together." 

" Oh," I cried, still bitterly, " one of the worst is 
in myself, I beUeve. I am jealous, mother, down- 
right jealous of the way Alf and Dick go on together, 
and leave me out. And it isn't only this, perhaps "* 
(for I felt as if I was deceiving her, putting her on a 
false track), ''but — Alf won't get any good from 
Norris ; he'll be the ruin of him, and how can I 
stand by quietly, and see it ? " She answered still 
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them to hearty and now you must begin to act upon 
them independently. Every one who wants to walk 
most learn to stand alone, and it is what I believe 
very few accomplish, either physically or morally, 
without some hard tumbles first. This is only to be 
expected; but I don't think myself that with your 
&ther, on the one hand, and Dr. Lander, on the 
other, Alf can be drawn into anything irremediably 
evil; and meanwhile, I believe we shall prove the 
truth of the old saying, ' There is no wit, but what 
you pay for.' There are few lessons more difficult 
both to man and boy, than that of learning how to 
stand firm against a dangerous companion, and pro- 
bably it can only be taught by experience of the 
miseries of giving way.'' 

I was surprised and satisfied. It was quite a new 
view of the case, when I had been imagining my 
£Either and mother were doing nothing at all, to find 
that they had stood on one side, on purpose. ' Perhaps 
that letter wasn't a forgery, after alll Oh, I'd give 
something to know.' 

" But, about Alf 's giving me up ? " I continued, 
after a pause. 

'' He has not given you up, darling, nor anything 
like it. That will all come straight again. He is 
very young, and he is acting rather like a baby, so 
pleased with, the new toy that he seems quite to lose 
sight of his own greater treasure. But, never fear 
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for that ! There is an innate sympathy between you 
two brothers, which will come out all the brighter 
and stronger in the end, for this little cloud upon it 
Alf will sicken some day of Norris^s interminable 
frothy and then he will cling to you for repose and 
comfort, as he has never done before. But, mean- 
while, you are not quite dependent upon either of 
them for companionship. I know we mustn't hope 
that you should see much of Ellison, because he is 
so much above you in the school ; but what of that 
other boy, who took my fancy — the one with the big 
dog ; — Douglas, isn't his name ? '' 

" Oh, I don't know," I said. '' I thought at first 
that I should dearly like him for a friend, but I 
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but I really wonder they don't pitch into him 
more than they do. He provokes them beyond all 
bearing.'' 

''Why, I thought he seemed so fond of Dr. 
Lander?" 

'' Oh, yes ; the Doctor is a different thing. If it 
wasn't for him, I believe the Cub would have been 
expelled long ago. He would do anything for the 
Doctor ; but then, you see, he sees very little of him. 
There's no hope of better days for him, that I can 
see, until he gets into the sixth." 

'' But what did he do that was so good-natured ? 
Tell me about that." 

''Oh, one of the fellows in the fourth, bigger 
than me, had been bullying me about our living at 
the Manor-house, because it is so close to the school, 
saying we were tied to our mammy's apron-strings, 
and so on, and I struck out at him, because I was in 
a rage ; and of course I was getting the worst of it, 
when Douglas came up, and said he would see fair 
play, because I was a new boy ; and Higgins said 
he might fight him himself, if he liked, and so he 
did for me, and, though Higgins is several years 
older than Douglas, Douglas thrashed him out- 
and-out, and told him he'd better let me alone 
for the future, which I believe he will. I've seen 
him do that, ever so many times, — stand up for 
those who can't so well help themselves; but I think 
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he knows how to fight for you much better than how 
to love you. ' 

(Four o'clock, Sunday Morning.) 
I can't slecp^ it's no use trying for it, so I may as 
well get up and write. It is really a blessing to 
have this book to talk to, it is nearly as good as a 
friend. Let me see, where was I ? Oh yes, in the 
middle of my talk with my mother. Somehow, the 
storm seemed blown over after that, at least partly, 
and the blue sky came back as it has often done 
before under the same auspices, and I got tired of 
thinking such awful things of my belongings, and 
put it all away for a bit ; but it's no use shirking it 
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matter. He was always shamming high spirits, 
laughing loud at nothing at all^ and looking so 
ill all the time — quite haggard. Instead of Dolly, 
which the fellows used to call him at first, a short 
for Oliver, given because of his pretty, girlish face ; 
they have dubbed him *' Scare-crow,'' because they 
say he looks ill enough to frighten you ; but nothing 
makes him so cross as trying to give him a little 
pity. He wiU have it that he's better than ever he 
was in his life, and gets furious when my mother 
talks of physic. He has cut me, almost entirely ; 
and my father and mother the same. He hardly 
opens his lips before them — he who used to be the 
very life of the parfy. He might have been trans- 
mogrified into Dick*s shadow, for you never see 
them apart. I can see my mother has felt his 
shutting up so, from her and my father, though 
she does not like to say anything ; but she has that 
heavy, headachy look about her eyes in the morn- 
ing, which makes me know she has been fretting 
the night before. I wish Alf would see, and just 
put two and two together. He is a tender-hearted 
fellow when you get to the bottom of him, and I don't 
beUeve he would run the risk of making my mother ill, 
if he thought, for all the world. I see that it's no 
wonder he's felt ill himself, now I know what I do. 
I daresay it may be an hour ago, that I was 
awakened by his shrieking out in his sleep — suck 
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a shriek, it woke me in a trice, and maybe made my 
hair stand on end with fright — I shouldn't wonder, 
I know my teeth are chattering still. I asked him, 
as plainly as I could, what was amiss, and then I 
found that he was asleep. He took no notice of 
my speaking to him, but he kept on muttciring for a 
while, and then broke out, so that no one could 
mistake what he said, (I felt sure afterwards, he 
thought he was speaking to Dick), ^' What's the use 
of all your trickery? it must out, sooner or later; 
they say no one ever gulled the Doctor yet, and we 
shanH be the first, depend upon it.'' Then he spoke 
so fast that the only words I could make out were *'door 
locked,'' and something about, '' but who tried it f 
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me ; aD at once I remembered how Dick had pulled 
oat the new volume of Bulwer Lytton so good- 
naturedly, when he wanted me weU out of the way, 
jost because he knows my way of being swallowed 
up in a tale, when I get one to suit me. If I don't 
find a way of visiting my vengeance somehow on 
that fellow, I'm not Herbert Oliver ! 

I was thinking over this, when he almost made 
me jump again, calling out, '^ Ha I we did go at a 
rate, it was stunning; but — horrid! horrid! — if 
I'd been like him, plunged into hell; — oh God! 
don't, don't let me — my mother, my poor mother, I 
shall break her heart! — what shall I do? what 
shall I do 7 " I couldn't make out what this meant 
at all. Could it have been something we heard not 
long ago about a man breaking his neck at a race- 
course ? but I don't see how, because if they were 
there, surely they didn't ride themselves. He lay 
still for a long time after this, and then broke out 
more fiercely than ever, ''Have done with your 
corses; I never swore till you taught me. Every 
swearer, every swearer, every swearer, shall be cut 
off!" I can't describe how he said this; he 
repeated it three times, and it went through and 
through me ; but I know what made him think of 
it. My father was talking to us last Sunday about 
swearing, and he made us learn those two texts, 
''He loved cursing, so let it come to him," and 
B 2 
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this little short one, " Every swearier shall be cut 
off." 

Oh, Alf! dear old fellow, I didn't think ym 
would ever come to thisj and you never would, if it 
hadn't been for that most hateful and detestable 
Dick* What shall I do for you? how can I help 
you? Fray God show me the beat way, I'm sure 
it all looka as dark as pitch, I can't ^e a step 
before me, when 1 try to think what ia to be done. 

He has not spoken for a long time now, lying 
quiet asi if he were sound again ; but when he 
seemed to have settled, I couldn't stay in bed; I 
believe I have turned quakey too, 1 seem all in a 
tremble, so I could not think of any thing better 
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to him, ''Alf, rub your eyes, and shake yourself, 
can't you ? I want to speak to you/' 

"Confound you,'' he said, "can*t you be still 
with your noise ? I want to go to sleep again, and 
you keep bothering." 

'^ I can't help it, this time, Alf. Do you know 
you talked in your sleep, last night ? " He pricked 
up his ears at that, and his colour went in a mo- 
ment, but he turned his face towards the pillow 
again, grumbling, " Botheration, and what of that ? " 

" Only that you told me with your own lips what 
I was pretty sure of before." 

He started, but yet he did not seem so much 
upset as I had expected. I do believe anything 
would be better to him than having to bottle all up 
as he has been doing. He only answered somewhat 
sullenly, " Then if you know for certain, I suppose 
you'll peach, that's all ; well, things can't be much 
worse than they have been, that's one blessing." 

My heart was full for him. I hid my face in my 
hands, and it was all I could do to keep from crying, 
but I only said in a smothered voice, "Oh, Alf, 
there's nothing, nothing, nothing I wouldn't do to 
see you happy again." 

'^ I shall never be happy again," he murmured, in 
strange despairing tones, " I shall never be happy 
again, so you may as well give up thinking about 
it." 
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** Dear fellow, and what'a to shut you oat from 
the way of peace ? ^' 

" What way ? " he asked. 

"Tbe blood of Jema Christ his Son cleanscth us 
from all sm» If we confers our ains, He is faithful 
and just to forgive ua^ and to cleanse us/^ 

'*Aye, but there's the worst of it, I never can 
oonfess/' 

"Wbynotr^' 

" Because I should show up Norris, We did every- 
thing together ; I couldnH tell of myself without be- 
tfayin^ him/' 

This was an unexpected difficulty ; at least unex- 
pected a a hindering him^ though I had felt it so 
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and then put a bold face on it^ and go straight for- 
wards. Tell Dick that« for your part^ you think he 
and you have suffered enough, and you might as well 
try the comfort of a clear conscience now ; and then 
tell my father and mother/' 

** And let them tell the Doctor, and we should 
both get expelled to a certainty, and never lift up 
our heads again, in this world, for our born lives. 
No, I couldn't do it. Herb ; it's no use thinking 
about it." 

*' But, my dear fellow, it isn't as if you had the 
choice between good and evil ; that would be a dif- 
ferent matter. The best one can say of such a fix 
as this is, that one must take the least of two evils. 
It's bad enough, I'll allow, to get up pluck enough 
to speak, and of course, if punishment follows, it's 
what nobody likes ; but, I maintain, it isn*t half so 
bad to brave this, with the certainty of getting a 
light heart after it, as it is to bear the misery of 
being out of sorts with every one you really care for; 
not to mention the risk of being found out, when the 
flogging or disgrace, or whatever it might be, would be 
fifty times worse than if you had spoken of your 
own accord." 

'^ There's something in that," said he, musingly; 
** I wonder if Dick would see it so too ? " 

" Now, Alf, don't you be fettered by Dick or any 
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one else where it^s a plain case of doing your dntf , 
Those who fear God need fear nothing. Why, 
Dick can^t hurt a hair of your head unless Grod lets 

him/' 

" It isnH fear, then, exactly ; it is that I've gone 
the whole hog with him so far^ and now it seems 
shabby to be the first to draw back." 

" Stop a bit, old fellow ; you musnH begin to talk 
about actiog shabbily yet, or I shall turn tail upon 
vou. If Dick's led yon to cheating those who tnisted 
yon and believed in you with their whole hearts, and 
playing them falsCj just at the very bonr when they 
were giving you the strongest proof of their confi- 
dence by leaving yon nnwatched, I say, let him look 
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plain, — ' Whoso covereth his transgressions shall not 
prosper, but he that confesseth and forsaketh them, 
shall have mercy.' '' 

"Six of one and half-a-dozen of the other/' 
qaoth Alf. "What will you do, then, with this 
verse, — 'Thou shalt not go up and down as a tale- 
bearer among thy people ' ? '' 

"Why, I would not be a tale-bearer — I should 
hate the thought of it as much as you do; but I 
maintain it will not be tale-bearing, but manly. 
Christian undoing of a wrong done against those 
who have always given you fair play, if you get Dick 
to go and confess with you.*' 

" Herbie, do you know all we have to confess ? 
It's much worse than if we'd only been to see the 
races ; at least, it would vex my mother much more. 
We were jockeys ourselves, rode in the course, though 
neither of our horses won.*' 

"I supposed so, from what I heard you say 
in your sleep, though how you managed it I can't 
think." 

"Well, m tell you. I don't really think we 
should have gone, if it hadn't been for that; it 
sounded so splendiferous, such a chance, one that we 
might never have in our lives again. It was some 
days before the hand-bills came out, that Tom (the 
groom, you know) told us about it, and oh, he did 
preach up how jolly it would be 1 Such beauties of 
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horses^ and all the betting on tbemj and the prize^ 
fight er^j and all sort^ of things^ that I thought Fd 
give anything to see once in my life. Then you 
know, Dick and I pretty of^eu race otir horsoe against 
each otherj just for fun, when we are on the Downs, 
and Tom said if we'd only practise a little first j we 
should make as good jockeys as any in the country, 
and heM bet five pounds on our winning against 
some of those London fellows* Well, we thought of 
it; and talked of it, and fancied it all, till it seemed 
as if we couldn^t give it up for anybody — and then 
the Doctor came out with his orders that morning. 
It was a crasher ! We thought it was all over with 
us J at first, but we set our wits to work, to see what 
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something else. And as for old Herbie/ he said^ 
* we can nail him any day with a story-book/ 

" Then do you remember the morning my father 
took oat the old General^s letter at breakfast time ? 
Tou know Dick is a stunning hand at taking off 
anybody's handwriting. He said it struck him in a 
minute how easily he could copy that writings and 
then he made up all the plan about the General's 
asking my father to drive ten miles to see him^ 
expressly on that race-day afternoon. WeU, old 
boy, don't look so fierce ! I perceive it sounds bad 
enough now^ but really it all seemed so pat^ so 
funny at the time, to trick them all at that rate^ we 
thought it was one of the best parts of the joke. 
We rode to Woodlands the day before, and posted 
the letter ; but do you know when it was all done, 
and everything seemed going as nicely as possible, I 
turned sick at it. I seemed to hate it all. Oh the 
dreams I had that night before; I thought the 
horse threw me, and feU on me, and crushed me, 
and it was all dark for a moment, and then I opened 
my eyes and saw fire, and I was in hell. Then 
I thought the head-ache which I was to sham 
turned to be brain-fever, and I saw the horridest 
things always dancing, dancing on the wall, con- 
tinually. 

^^ I would fain have given it up that very Thursday 
morning, but Dick wouldn't let me. He said. What 
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would Tom tbint, and all the rest of them that had 
been praising our pluck up to the akiea ? He should 
be ashamed to go and tell them I bad slunk out of 
it at last^ and I should be ashamed to go to the 
etable.^ again, so I let: him have his way; it 
seemed as if I could not say him no in anythiog 
after giving in at the first, but mine was no mock 
head-acbe that morning, I can assure you. It was 
desperate, and I thought it would have kept me at 
home, perhaps, after all; but Dick slunk off for 
flomc brandy, after my mother aud father were gone, 
and he made me drink at it, and drank himself, till 
we both felt up to anything ; and then we started- 
We locked my door, as I told you, and put the slip 
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was no more than common boxing, and we did not 
care for it much ; it was a real fight between two 
men who quarrelled — that was more what I expected, 
but it was a horrid business ; the police came up 
and stopped them at last, but not before one man 
had knocked another down tiU he seemed quite 
insensible, half killed I'm afraid, and it turned my 
stomach so that I was sick in good earnest — horrid, 
brutal, it was, and nothing else. Then it was time 
to come home, because we thought, to be safe, we 
must be in by five, and so we were just about; 
and Dick seemed jolly to think we had managed all 
so finely without being found out, and I couldn't 
help laughing at some things he said; but, Herbie, 
to tell you the truth, I feel as if my heart would 
never laugh again, I am downright miserable. I 
think if man does not catch you, God takes the 
punishment into His own hands, and that's an evil 
day for any one.'' 

'^ Not so, dear old fellow ; if that's the case it's 
all right, ' Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.' 
Altogether, it is a bad business, worse perhaps than 
I thought, but now there's one plain thing to be 
done, and it 's no use standing looking at it. I shall 
go and call Dick, that we may all talk it over 
together." 

Heigh-ho I We might as weU have talked to the 
bed-post. He was more obstinate than a donkey about 
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giving in* He agreed ttat it was all very vulgar and 
badj and said he bad been sorry enough since that 
be ever got into it i but as to going to publish it 
now J when it was all well over, he wasn't going to 
be such a fool for anybody, ^by, it would seem 
like running into the teeth of Providencej when all 
their plana for keeping it snug had been tso sue* 
ceasful. I cut bini short with, '* Don't blaspheme, 
Dick ; you've got enough to answer for already/' 

Then be wanted that he and I should strip and 
light, and let that settle it ; but Alf called out that 
thett wouldn't be fair, because every one knows 
Korris and I are not w^ell matched, he has been much 
better trained than I have; and I said I wouldn't 
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did give in. I thought^ if we gave him no peace 
of his life about it, he would be sure to come 
round at last; and then I got the Bible, and 
found a verse in it which seemed just made for 
us. It was this, — "There hath no temptation 
taken you but such as is common to man ; but 
God is faithful, who will with the temptation 
make a way to escape, that ye may be able to 
bear it." One thing is a blessing — I can see Alf 
is a little comforted, and we are all right together. 
I shouldn't like the boys at school to know it, but 
when we two were alone this morning, he threw 
his arms round my neck, and cried, and said, "I 
do love you, old fellow, that I do ! '' 
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(In Mra* OHtbt'b handwriting*) 

It Beems a long time since I have contributed at all 
towards this joint Family History, in which I agreed 
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consequence. The boy is completely shut vp, and I 
donH know how better to describe it. With us he is 
dull^ silent, lifeless, and perverse; while away from 
us, we can sometimes overhear him extravagantly 
merry. His very face is altered; instead of the 
sparkling gladness which used to characterize its 
expression, he looks anxious and careworn. I could 
fancy him ten years older, instead of six months^ 
since we came here ; and then his trouble, whatever 
it is, preys upon his health. At times he looks 
ghostly ; and, remembering the gradual sapping of 
his sister's strength, my heart sometimes sinks when 
I realize his delicacy. 

I trace the change partly to his companionship 
with Norris; and yet I don't wonder that Atf 
takes to him. He is an affectionate, amusing, 
easy-going fellow, with his first law in life — to 
get ^'the largest possible amount of fun out of 
everything." I believe the degree of coarse-^ 
mindedness which sometimes repels me, in his 
manner and language, is an invariable conse* 
quence of the lack of high-toned principle. It 
must be a degrading thing never to think about 
doing right, but only about entertaining your« 
self. 

I can see that Dr. Lander is aware of Dick's moral 
weakness. We were rather painfully informed of this 
at the time that some particularly vulgary inferior 

F 
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races were got up by the publicbouse -keepers of the 
neighbourbood* Of course, all the Ijoys of the Chad* 
minster Gramniar-sehool were forbidden to go. The 
thi^c elder forms were put upon their word of honour, 
the three younger were to be confined to home- bounds, 
where they would be under strict supervision. Her- 
bert was at school as usnalj but Alf was hardly able 
to hold up at allj with one of his severe sick -headaches^ 
aod in the morning one of the younger masters gave 
him leave to atop at home if it was not better. We 
were obUgcd to drive out in the aftenioon to see an 
old friend of Mr. Oliver's, and left Alf in his room, 
with Norris nursing him. Alf fell asleep, with hJB 
bend on Dick's shoulder; and he, imwilling to dis- 
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He looked at me compaseionately, as much as to 
say, ' How much you poor mothers have yet to learn^ 
as to the possibility of your children doing bad 
things ! ' and only answered, " I should be sorry to 
say I believed it, Mrs. Oliver, without direct proof; 
but I thought the manner of both boys painfully 
suspicious this morning, when I kept my eye upon 
them for awhile; and these circumstances of your 
absence, their heated and excited state when you 
returned, &c., all tend, I fear, rather to confirm than 
dispel the impression. I should be glad to examine 
them about it." 

To this, to my great relief, their father decidedly 
objected. He thanked Dr. Lander for his vigilance^ 
and promised to make every personal effort to get at 
the truth, but requested, as a favour, that, until 
further efforts had been made, the boys might not 
even know they were suspected. He said that there 
were cases, in which the mere fact of being taken up 
on suspicion had a most injurious effect, in lowering 
self-respect, even where innocence was afterwards 
mdubitably proved; and Alfred's was a character 
peculiarly likely so to suffer. Dishearten him, lower 
him in his own eyes, and he would, to a certainty^ 
sink lower still. He believed it was pretty much 
the same with Norris; and, from the bome*training 
he knew him to have received^ he must say he 
should have equally strong hopes of him^ as oi 
f2 
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tua own boy, that he would be incapable of such 
meanness. 

Dr. Lander shook his head* I don't think he 
has much opinion of home* trainings or of Diek*s 
tmstworthiness ; but he consented at last, after some 
further discussion, to wait a little^ lea^ng the matter 
with us for the present ; adding, howi^ver, when he 
rose to shake handsj " Let me beg of you to re- 
member that nothing would be much more injarious 
to both those boys^ than to have tricked us success- 
fully. It is for their sakes that the matter must be 
thoroughly sifted/' So it was left. This is nearly a 
fortnight ago, and nothing has transpired further* 
Mr, Oliver has introduced the subject of the races 
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made os^ I believe, intimately acquainted with each 
other. I have always felt an attraction towards him, 
partly from the thorough manliness of his bearing, 
(I suppose, one of the natural qualities which strikes 
us women the most), and partly because he seems to 
be a sort of Ishmaelite amongst the rest — his hand 
against every man, and every man^s hand against 
him. The masters, all but Dr. Lander, seem to 
detest him for the trouble he gives them, and I 
can't make out that he has one hearty friend, amongst 
all his schoolmates. I fancy that he must be first, 
wherever he is, and this tendency to despotism is 
rather intolerable amongst the democrats around 
him. 

He has always taken to us. As he never had a 
younger brother or sister of his own, little Minnie 
seemed to make a wonderful impression on him. 
With her clear skin, large blue eyes, and luxuriant 
masses of golden hair, she certainly is a witching 
little puss ; and to me there is something beautiful 
in his gentleness with her, and evident pleasure in 
her society. He slips in, whenever he can do so 
unobserved by the rest, to bring her small presents, 
or amuse her with Wolf, who, completely under his 
young master's control, has no objection to acting the 
pony, for her benefit 

It was yesterday that Norris dashed into the 
sitting-room, after morning-school, with the ex« 
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dsmatioti, "What & rare lark we've bad to-day! 
Oh, me I ha, ha, ba ! *' and he threw him^lf into 
a chair, still holding both bis aides with laughter, 
Herbert and Alfie followed^ and I looked up 
inquiringly^ to know what had happened, only 
remonstrating, " You are rather more merry than 
ceremonious ^ arn't you, Dick ? '' 

*' I hvg your pardon, Mrs. Oliver ] bat, if yoti 
could see that fellow Cub going on at old Belle, I 
beheve you would die with laughing, yourself.*' 

" Fm Rurc she wouldn't, then,*' cried Herbert, 
indignantly ; "much more bke her to cry over it, 
I didn't see anything to laugh at, at alL I like old 
Belle ; he's jolly good-natured, most days, if he isn't 
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this^ and^ by degrees, 1 had a connected account 
of the whole transaction, from him and Herbert. 
Alf, being in a lower form, had seen nothing of it. 

I have mentioned before, that there was some 
eariy friendship between Dr. Lander and poor young 
Douglases father, which had given the former a 
special personal interest in the boy, and, on Mal- 
colm's part, it is, I beUeve, returned towards the 
Doctor with a reverent, passionate affection — probably 
the strongest that little lonely heart has ever known. 
Like a high-mettled steed, that will yield obedience 
only to the hand it loves. Dr. Lander is well known 
to be the only one who can manage Douglas ; and, 
consequently, when he is out by chance for a day, 
the sky always darkens over the head of the small 
Scotchman. With Mr. Belmont he seems to be 
particularly unfortunate. The other boys say, " How 
could the tutor help disliking a wolf's cub, when he 
is known to have a special antipathy to all animals ?'' 
But, without taking this into the reckoning, no one 
who knew the two would expect to find any intuitive 
sympathy between the poet-genius nature of Bel- 
mont, and the square, matter-of-fact, practical in- 
stincts of his pupil. Some of the fourth, conceiving 
that it would be high jinks to see old Belle and the 
Wolf's Cub have a scrimmage, in Dr. Lander's 
absence, tried to put up Douglas to being unusually 
provoking, when his antagonist was, pro tern., the 
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paramount authority. Malcolm^ with a large capa- 
city for the endurance of bodily pain^ and a general 
readiness to do and dare^ was not unwilling to be so 
stimulated, and the day before yesterday, in the 
afternoon, when the fourth were doing Euclid with 
Mr. Belmont, began his provocation by carrying a 
small ink-phial with him, when he brought his 
papers to be corrected, and contriving to upset it 
so clofic to the tutor's hand, that not only the 
papers and the table, but his shirt-sleeve was stained 
with it. 

Mr. Belmont is exquisitely nice in his toilet ; no 
one ever saw him with a speck of dust upon his 
clothes, or a soil upon his linen. It is said he goes 
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There had only been jast enough to quicken the 
appetites of the young rebels for further excitement* 
I have no doubt they worked upon their victim in 
the interval, and yesterday (Wednesday) when the 
fourth were caUed up to say their Horace^ Douglas 
folded his arms, and fixed a steady impertinent stare 
upon his master. Mr. Belmont glanced at him 
once or twice uneasily— everybody knows the un- 
comfortable sensation which a long stare produces,^- 
but he was occupied with the other boys; and it 
was only after some minutes that he turned round, 
and demanded sharply, '^ What do you mean, Sir ? '' 

" I mean nothing. Sir,'' replied Douglas, with a 
demure affectation of meekness, but never moving 
his eyes. 

" You mean impudence, Sir," retorted the master, 
''I wiU not be stared at in that fashion — it's a 
simple insult I " 

" I thought it my duty to look at you while you 
were teaching us," replied Douglas, with intolerable 
coolness. 

" Then if that's your notion of duty, the sooner 
you unlearn it the better," cried the indignant 
tutor, and turned round for his cane. Douglas 
held out his hand when required to do so, but never 
moved his eyes from his master for the blows which 
followed. Of course, Mr. Belmont grew more and 
more angry, and the boy's hand was badly cut open 
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before be bad done. It was a spirit likely to be 
bardened rather tban subdued by sucb discipliney 
aod as Maloolm looked upon the blood which had 
run down upon the floor, he inquired, " Am I to 
wipe up this mess, Sir f I did not make if 

But Mr. Belmont had vented bis wrath, and re- 
gained his dignity; he only replied '^ Silence, Sir, 
you have occupied too much time already; if yoa 
have not learned a lesson, you ought to have done 
so; proceed." 

I had not half time to express my indignation 
at the hateful selfishness, which had prompted bis 
class-mates thus to purchase an odious entertain- 
ment for themselves, at the expense of their master's 
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heard, but to which I had always listened rather in- 
credulously. He simply bowed to me, and passed 
on to Uttle Min, who sat upon a footstool in the 
lai^ bay-window, with her waxen baby in her lap. 
Until that moment none of us remembered that she 
was in the room, or we should have noticed the 
large tears which were dropping, only partly hidden 
by the loose tresses which fell over her face. She 
loved Douglas ; he had been particularly and espe- 
cially kind to her, and it was more than the little 
tender heart could bear, to hear of his being so much 
hurt. She Ufted her head for a moment when she 
heard his footstep, and then, suddenly springing 
into his arms, she flung hers about his neck, buried 
her little golden head upon his shoulder, and cried 
and sobbed as if her heart would break. 

It is a beautiful thing to see the tenderness of 
a really manly nature, even in a boy, drawn out 
towards a little child. His proud, hard look 
softened at the sight of her grief, as I beUeve it 
would not have done for a hundred floggings. 
What he said I know not, for it was all in whisper, 
but he kissed and caressed her, and I imagine made 
so hght of his own calamity, that at last her tears 
were dried, and she began to smile and chatter as 
usual over the flowers he had brought her, while 
Norris looked decidedly annoyed — jealous, I beUeve ! 

I looked at my watch, the time was sUpping away. 
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and a longing had seized me to speak to this boy 
alone before he went back to school. I pictured to 
mysi'lf one of my own under similar circumstances, 
and felt as if I must at least try if he would let mc 
act a mother's part to him. I touched him on the 
shoulder, and said quietly, "Come upstairs with 
mc, and I will tie up your hand more comfortably 
for you.'' He looked surprised, but not unwilling, 
and followed me immediately. 

I pot some water to bathe his hand, and exclaimed 
invohmtarily, when the wound was uncovered, '' It is 
an ugly place ; oh Douglas, I am so sorry to see you 
suffering this way, when it might all be avoided.*' 

"Oh," he said, almost sneeringly, "the cut is 
tiothlng, thank you, ma'am, that'll be all right in a 
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ma'am, you are very kind, but I do very well 
as I am." 

I shook my head, ** I doubt you are content with 
a much scantier portion of happiness for yourself, 
than those who love you would be content with 
for you/' 

*'I don't know what makes you say that," he 
answered. 

"A private opinion of my own, that people aren't 
generally happy, unless they are loving and be- 
loved." 

He looked hard at me for a minute, an eloquent 
look, which spoke of gratification at being noticed 
by a comparative stranger, mingled with something 
of indignation at an interference which I daresay 
appeared to him imwarrantable. At last he answered, 
*' I care for Dr. Lander—and— Wolf." 

' I hope the Doctor is flattered by the partnership 
he enjoys in your affections>' thought I to myself, 
feeling it rather difficult to keep my countenance, 
but of course I did not say so. I enquired, 

" And all the rest of the world ? " 

*'May go to Jericho," he answered haughtily, 
''for aught I should care j at least, I mean, the other 
boys and the masters," he added, perceiving that he 
had not been too complimentary in the declaration. 

" Oh, never mind that," I rejoined, laughing out- 
right now, ''don*t trouble to make an exception 
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in our favour; if one had to choose between honettj 
and poIitcnesB, I would rather have the former any 
day than the latter. But/' I continued, more 
Hcriously^ " have you ever noticed the general resalt 
of this state of things^ that there are many more 
thorns than flowers in your own daily pathway ? and, 
indeed, it need not be so. Unless I read you wrong, 
you have noble, generous impulses, a strength of will 
that would carry you through fire and water, and 
abundant capacities, both of mind and body; bat 
these rich endowments have been as nothing in the 
increase they have yielded, because'' — I hesitated, 
fearing to provoke him, but I had gone too fisr 
to retract now — '^ because you have lived without 
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you wonld do your best never to let them feel so 
again. I only answered^ ''I know that you are 
parted from those nearest and dearest to yoa^ Doug- 
las, I have often grieved to think of it for you; 
but you are mistaken if you think that the trial of 
a lonely-hearted life necessarily follows upon this. 
The truth is, ^that we get very much what we give. 
If we are doing our best in hearty kindness to make 
those around us happy, to a certainty they will do 
the same by us, though there mayn't be a drop 
of kindred blood in our veins." 

** You never were at a boys' school, Mrs. Oliver," 
he answered, with an expression of quiet sarcasm 
about eye and lip that would have provoked me, if 
I had not felt so sorry for him. His softer mood 
was soon over I 

'' That means,'* I said, " that you- think it simply 
impossible to do anything for the under-masters but 
plague them, or for the other boys, but try to 
outdo them, both in lessons and the games ? " 

He nodded, and looked more satisfied, as if I 
had understood him at last, adding after a pause, 

** How should I, when the masters (all but Daddy, 
it's quite different with him) never do anything but 
torment me with extra lessons, or punishments, or 
something they know I hate ; and as for the boys, 
there's not one of them would move an inch out (^ 
his way to do me a kindness. It isn't likely I 
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should be troabling myself about them. But it 
doesuH signify. I donH care a rap about it either 
way. We shan^t be at school all our lives^ that's 
one blessing." 

" No; but while school lasts, which I suppose if s 
likely to do for some five or six years to come, with 
you at least, you might just as well have a happy 
time of it as a miserable, and which it is, under God, 
entirely depends on yourself.'* 

"How?'' 

*' Because it is downright impossible for uny one, 
man or woman, boy or girl, to be happy, unless those 
around them are fond of them, more or less. The 
heart can no more be happy without love, than the 
^ ithout light ; and whether people 
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thift is, Douglas, and act upon it with other people ! 
Ton feel with the little one that she wants something 
of yoa^ and in her case yon prove the joy of giving. 
If I conld but show yon there is something all 
around yon want from you, and how happy you 
might be in giving it to them ! '* 

I caught the humoroms twinkle in his eye again, 
as he looked steadily another way, and answered, in 
a would-be serious voice, " Mr, Belmont wants that 
I should help him to keep his shirt-sleeves dean, and 
keep mice out of his room. I might do that for him, 
certainly.'* 

I was too much provoked to be amused. The boy 
was incorrigible ; and I would have given so much to 
convince him 1 My doctoring operations were nearly 
finished, and I went into the dressing-room to get 
something to make a sling for the hurt on his hand, 
which I thought really threatened to be troublesome. 
When I vetumed, he had seated himself near the 
table, laid his arms upon it, and buried his head in 
them. My first idea was that he was faint, and I 
stood irresolute for a moment whether to speak to 
him or not, when I was startled by one of those 
heart-breaking sobs, that one only hears from those 
who are seldom moved to tears. It was the first of 
many. The secret fountains of the grief which 
hitherto had been carefully concealed from others. 
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f scarcely acknowledged even to liimself^ were broken 
tip at last^ and he wept passianately. 

It was probably partly the re-action of the pain and 
excitement of the morning's trouble, but chiefly, I 
bcheve, the mortifieation of the sudden impelling, iB 
our conversation, of the hoUownesg of his earthly all* 
He had generaHy been proud and self-satisfied with 
fair success in his class— where he proved himself a 
boy of no mean abilities — and daily triumphs in the 
play- ground, where few of his age could equal him. 
Now the un enviable ne S3 of the position he had made 
for him self J flashed upon him with startling bitter* 
neasj and he was almost crushed by it. 

My heart yearned over him ; involuntarily I laid 
hand on his head^ caressing him as I would 
joy a under similar circum- 
ncd it 
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things straight for yoa whenever you are in trouble ?'' 
He sobbed out an eager^ grateful assent ; adding 
something which I could not make out at first, but 
afterwards found to be^ '' Do forgive me for what I 
said about Mr. Belmont." '' Oh, don't think of that 
again/' I answered; 'Het bygones be bygones. I 
hope we may look forward to much brighter days 
for the future;'' and I continued to soothe him 
quietly, till the violence of his grief had fairly spent 
itself. 

Then I ventured to ask, half in earnest, half in 
play. What sort of a son he was going to be to me — 
did he ever mean to do what I asked him 7 He lifted 
his swollen eyelids for a moment, and smiled at me, 
though it was but wearily, as he answered, " What was 
it I wanted him to do ? " 

I said it was something very hard. I wanted 
him to do himself justice with the masters. He 
had been wronging his own highly gentlemanly 
feelings and instincts by the way in which he had 
allowed himself to be drawn into insulting theirs, 
and I wanted him very, very much to right himself 
in their estimation, by the only reparation a gentle* 
man can make when he has wronged another — an 
apology. " To Mr. Belmont, for what I've done ? " 
he asked in the same low voice. I assented. '' You 
don't think this makes us quits, then?" be inquirecd 
o 2 
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glancing at his woanded hand^ which, in spite of 
my plasters and cold bandages, was now terribly 
swollen. 

*^ Indeed I do not, Malcokn. I don't see that 
it's at all a parallel case. Every gentleman has a 
right to expect gentlemanly treatment from another. 
Nothing else is fair play. Now, you know very 
well you played off two vulgar tricks on him, for 
which it was his duty to punish you. I don't say 
that you have not had more than enough, very 
likely you have, but what could yon expect when 
you were provoking him beyond all bearing ? Just 
put the question to yourself, what would you have 
done to any small boy who tried tormenting you in 
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'' What^ this place on your hand ; oh^ I am glad, 
how came he to look at it ? ^' 

*' Well, I'll tell you if you like. I was coming 
across that little green, close by the play-ground, 
just before nine o'clock this morning, when who 
should I see but Mr. Belmont, all alone. I thought 
it was a good chance of doing what you asked me, 
so I went up to him, and touched my cap, and said, 
* Good morning, Mr. Belmont ; ' and he said ' Good 
morning * too, and looked at me rather hard, as much 
as to say. What are you up to now 7 and I wasafraid 
I should never say it if I didnH out with it at once, 
so I bolted it out anyhow, ' I am sorry I went on a.H 
I did yesterday. Sir ; ' and all in a moment his face 
altered, and he looked nicer than I ever saw him in 
my life before, almost like the Doctor; he con- 
sidered a minute, as if he hardly knew what to say, 
and then he answered, 'I'm heartily glad to hear 
you say that, Douglas,' and a lot more about that 
he'd always thought there must be some good in me 
somewhere, if any one knew how to get at it, and 
then he took hold of my hand and said he wanted 
to look at it ; and when I showed it to him, he said, 
'Dear, dear I' as if he was sorry, and something 
more about his hoping it would never happen again, 
either on my part or his. I thought that was 
coming round like a gentleman, because I was bad 
to him, there's no denying it ; so I thanked him, and 
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he ahook hands with me, with my other hand, and I 
•appose it's all straight now, and we shall be very 
good friends.*^ 

Really, it was almost more than I could have 
hoped, and Malcolm seemed quite repaid for his 
effort by my pleasing ; agreeing, when I appealed to 
him, that it certainly was " jollier to be all straight 
with anybody, than to be in their black books/' 
When shall I be able to go further, and suggest to 
him the great secret ol keeping straight with every- 
bodyf 
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(Tn Herbert's handwriting.) 

It^s all out at last ! what a blessing. I'm sure I 
don't think I ever was so thankful for anything in 
my life^ and though I never could have guessed how 
it was all to come rounds and perhaps Pd rather it 
should have been in some other way; so long as 
everything is aboveboard^ IVe thrown old care to 
the winds for ever and aye^ I hope I I know I fed 
as if Vd got a ton-weight lifted off my shoulders. 

This is Saturday. It is rather more than a fort- 
night now^ since that day of the races^ and a week 
to-night since Alf talked in his sleep. We stayed 
in the play-ground for a game of rounders for a 
good while after school^ and when we came out^ who 
should be waiting for us at our own garden gate, 
but old Jennings. He looked so queer when he 
caught sight of us, that Alf said, '' Why Jenny, 
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(\vc always call him Jenny^ because it teases him to 
make a woman of him^ as he says), what's up now; 
what's the matter with you ? " 

" I wish there was no more amiss with other 
people than there is with me, Master Alfred/' he 
answered, so grimly that we all looked at one 
another; but before we could answer him again, 
he touched Dick^s arm, and said, '' Excuse me. Sir, 
but I should be glad to speak with you, if you'd 
just come into the coach-house." Dick turned very 
red, but he couldn't make any difiSculty of going, 
at least none in reason, so he went off with the old 
fellow, looking very much as if he was going to the 
gallows. 
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when he taw us^ and looked aU rounds as if to make 
sure nobody else was there; and then he said^ he'd 
be hanged if he ever went to those livery stables 
again, and he swore a horrid oath — the first he ever 
did, in my hearing. My blood was up, and I cried, 
'' Have done with your wicked words, Sir ; it^s what 
1*11 never put up with. I give you my word, as a 
Christian and a gentleman, that the very next time 
you swear, Pll go straight to my father; so you'll 
know now beforehand, and youM best look ouf 

Dick stared; I believe he did'nt think IM pluck 
enough in me to speak so; but, if Pve pluck for 
nothing else, I have to stop swearing, for I hate it 
with my whole heart. 

*' Come, come ! " said Alf, ''don't break out at 
him, now, Herbie. He's had enough of something 
already, I'm afraid. Come, Dick, tell us; what's 
old Jenny been up to now ? " 

I believe Norris was on the point of swearing 
again ; but he checked himself this time, and only 
said, bitterly, half turning away, as he spoke, " It's 
all up with us, Alf. That old fellow's been prying 
and sneaking, and found out eyerything ; and now 
he says, if we don't tell of ourselves, he will of us, 
and that before the sun's down to-night." How I 
did thank God in my heart I But, of course, I said 
nothing. Alf looked at first as if it turned him 
sick all of a sudden, to find that the worst had come 
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to the worsts and there was no chance of fighting 
shy of it any more; but he struggled with himself^ 
and then he fetched a great sigh^ and broke out with^ 
''A good job, too^ Dick, for both of us I I'm sure 
Vd rather bear fifty floggings than go through this 
last fortnight again. But how was it f who's been 
peaching now f " 

It was Tom, the groom, the very last one would 
have thought of suspecting, or fearing would turn 
blab, in a business that was so much of his own 
concocting. It seems he had won a heavy sum in 
gambling yesterday, and so he took, what Dick says 
he calls, " a long pull, and a strong pull '' in drinking 
this morning, and Jennings met him, as he was 
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beeanae he has known him ever since he was a 
baby. 

Bat Alfie is all right now; he came out nobly. 
He woaldn't let me be sharp with Dick^ and he 
wouldn't let Dick hang back any more. We stood 
for two minutes^ debating to whom we should go^ 
and then we settled to go first to my mother, and see 
what she thought must be done about telling my 
father and the Doctor. I don't know how Dick 
may have felt, but to me and Alfie it was the worst 
fint. At least, I think, my father's minding a 
thing is, perhaps, worst of all to me, but my 
mother's grief is the one thing that Alfie can't 
stand against. 

She was writing in her boudoir, happily alone. 
She looked up brightly at first, as usual, to welcome 
us, and then guessed that something much more 
than usual was amiss, and evidently turned very 
queer : but that she isn't given to it, I believe she 
would have fainted. Alf flung himself on the 
ground beside her, hiding his face, and trying to 
smother his sobs in her dress. Dick walked straight 
to the window, and stared out of it for a minute, as 
if he could not bear to look at her, and then he 
sat down, and put his hands over his face. 

My mother looked to me to explain it, and Dick 
called out gruffly, " Go ahead, Herb," and Alf said 
the same. So then I went up to her, and put my 
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arm round her^ because I thought she looked as if 
she was going to drop^ and told her^ as gently as I 
could^ how sorely they had been tempted by Tom^ 
and how innocent it all seemed at firsts and such a 
rare lark too! and how one thing had led on to 
another. She gave one sort of cry out^ when I 
came to .the part about General Fitzroy's letter. 
About the races^ she may have suspected — I daresay 
she had; but^ as to that being a tricky I believe the 
very notion of it had never crossed her mind for a 
moment; but stilly she did not speak one word. 
I stopped^ when I came to the part of Alf's being 
anxious and willing to confess, but feeling the diffi- 
culty of betraying others, if he spoke of himself, and 
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to him^ as I ought to have been^ and perhaps things 
would never have come to such a pass, if I had 
managed better. 

My mother forced herself to speak then ; she held 
out her hand to him and said^ " It is an unspeakable 
comfort that you see it so now, Norria ; " but it was 
all she could get out. She turned aside, bent down 
over Alfie, and gave way altogether. No one spoke 
for a while, then my mother recovered herself enough 
to say in a low voice, " Herbie, will you and Dick go 
into your room together, and leave me alone with 
Alfie f " We rose to go at once ; and when she saw 
how wretched Norris looked, she said again to me, 
*' You will be a true brother to him, dearest ; you 
know well how to be.'' 

That last wasn't quite true ; at least, I didn't feel 
so. Dick and I had always pretty well hated each 
other from the time he first came ; and now I felt 
very queer to be the one put with him to comfort 
him, and for the life of me I didn't know what to 
say. All this time I had never seen hinj cry before, 
I hardly knew that he could do such a thing; and 
yet, somehow, I cared for him much more when he 
was crying, than when he was cutting no end of jokes 
about anything and everything. 

When we got to our room, Dick threw himself on 
the bed, and made more noise than ever. It really 
was miserable to see him, and I said at last, ''Don^t 
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take on so, old fellow; the worst is over now. I am 
sure it will all come straight, now ifs all going to be 
aboveboard/' 

'' Straight I '' cried he, quite indignant '' There's 
your father doesn't know yet^ nor the doctor. I donH 
know what will happen to us with them ; something 
as bad as ever it can be, I*m pretty sure. Don't 
peach, Herbie ; at least, I know you won't : but I'm 
vastly inclined to cut and run for it. I believe if s 
the best thing I could do, and then you'd all be rid 
of me." 

" Run," I said, fairly taken aback, ''where to ?'* 

'' To sea, I suppose," he answered. 

" To sea, to be a middy ? Well, if you don't like 
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Lady Norris would be very glad tbat he had spoken 
out^ and wasnH going to trick and cheat any more^ 
and said so. It was a lucky hit^ at last. He said 
maybe she would^ and then he got quieter^ and went 
on to tell me that, if there was one thing in the world 
he cared for, it was his mother. I fancy, from what 
he said, that his father is a grave, serious sort of per- 
son, and can^t bear Dick's endless mischief and fan, 
and so he's always pulling him up for it, and saying 
he wishes he had more sense, that he'll never be fit 
for anything better than one of the jesting fools of 
the olden* times, and so on; but his mother has 
natural spirits, like Dick, and she often laughs with 
him, and when he's wrong she*s very gentle with 
him, and that's the way to get over him, I can 
plainly see. 

Well, we talked about all this for a long time, and 
I think I got him fairly to consider what jolly times 
we might have of it, if he would but keep himself 
straight, like the Duke, for instance — I don't be- 
lieve there's anyone living happier than he is ; and 
then Dick said the worst of it was, he couldn't keep 
himself straight ; he'd tried his hand at it before 
now. This was by no means the first good mood 
he'd ever had in his life ; but at other times it was all 
gone when he woke up the next morning, and he was 
afraid most likely it would be just the same again. 
Then I thought he would not take it amiss if I asked 
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him, Did he know bow the Duke kept stmghtj and 
managed to get on well with everj^thing ? And 
when he eaid he didn't, I told him it was by prayer 
He gets up of a morning, before the fifth -form bo}^a 
(b whose dormitory he eleepsj as Dawwn does in 
that of the fourth), just on purpose to read his Bible 
and pray, for the boy who sleeps in the bed next 
him has peeped behind the curtain and seen himj 
and 1 couldn't help adding, "Oh, Dick, I wish yoa 
prayed^ I know you'd tmd everything different if you 
did>' 

'^ /can't make prayersj you know," Raid he; "I 
never was bred for a parson : but if you like to make 
one now, I don't mind, yon may." Well, I did, and 
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bered that lie used ciibs^ and I wondered if tbere'd 
be any chance of getting him to give them up^ and 
work without them ; but I thought I had best per- 
haps not go into that just then^ but let well alone 
where I was. 

Well, Alf came in at last from my mother, and 
beckoned me to come away with him for a bit, and 
so I did, into the shady part of the garden. His 
tears were over now, I fancy heM got no more to 
come; but there was something about his face I had 
never seen there before, — a manly look, I donH know 
what else to call it. Alf is so full of play, every one 
has been used to say he looks younger than he is, — 
nothing but a child ; but there was a resolute, earnest 
look upon his face now, that made me know in a 
minute something deeper was working in him, than 
ever had been before. He did not speak till we got 
quite away from the house : then he stood still and 
said, '' Herbert, I want you to hear me say some- 
thing, and to remind me of it, if ever I forget.'* 
''Well," I said, "I hear you fast enough,^' and 
I wondered what in the world was coming next. 

''It is that I will never, never, never make my 
mother so unhappy again, as long as I live, and so 
help me God ! " I was so surprised I could only 
stand staring at him for a while; but at last I saidj 
" Why, did she say anything to you particular ? *' 

''No," he said, "I don't think I should have 

H 
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cared so much if she had^ — at least if she'd spoken 
sharply^ I know I shouldn't. She only made me get 
up^ and put my arms round her neck, when you and 
Dick went away; and then she leaned her head on 
my shoulder and cried most bitterly — but — I can't 
tell you about it, Herbie, it was more than any one 
could stand, that's all. Once I said, ^ Don't give 
over loving me, mother; it's all up with me if you 
do,' and she hugged me tighter than ever, and said 
she had never known how she loved me till to-day. 
Then, when still she did not speak, but only kept on 
cr}'ing, I said, 'Say something, mother; won't you 
tell nie how to get straight again, as you always have 
done before ? ' She checked herself, and lifted her 
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Then I told her what I told you^ that she should be 
happy if I could make her so ; and that^ even with- 
out thinking of her, I was pretty well sickened of 
what I had been doings for I found it was no fan at 
all^ but just the opposite after the first; and she 
told me^ that if a thing seemed never such a lark, 
and it was wrong against God, we might be sure of 
finding the text true, "The end of that mirth is 
heaviness.*' 

In the midst of all our talk, the dressing-bell 

rang ; we turned to go in, and met Dick the other 

side of the trees. It was horrid to think of sitting 

facing my father at dinner, but we had to do it, and 

a very disagreeable time it was; for my mother 

hardly touched a crumb, and neither of us dared 

speak a word, — and hadn*t stomach to eat much 

either ; and my father looked from one to the other, 

as if he couldn't make it out. Then, after dinner 

my mother motioned us to stay in the dining-room, 

instead of going out to cricket as we usually do on 

Saturday, while she went with my father into his 

study, and I suppose told him all. Then she came 

back, and Alf and Dick had to go in alone, by turns, 

to the study. Mamma and I asked Alf eagerly 

what my father was going to do, and he said he 

didn't know, he thought he was going to consult 

^r. Lander. Then when Dick came back, my 

H 2 
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father came with him^ and said he should take them 
both straight in to the Doctor's. I should like to 
have gone too, for some things, for I would have 
given my ears to know what the Doctor would say 
to them ; but my father thought I had better not ; 
he said confusions and mistakes were sometimes 
made, and he would rather, on all accounts, that I 
did not get mixed up in it at all. 

An age they were gone — an hour at least. I sat 
watching the school-door from my mother^s bed- 
room window, feeling as if they never would come 
back, till at last I saw them coming out, and the 
Doctor vrith them, and he shook hands with them 
all three at the door ; that was a good sign, so far : 
then I rushed down to hear what they'd got, and 
could hardly wait till they were in the dining-room 
to ask, '' Is it flogging, or impositions, or what ? '^ 
My father was the first to speak, and he gave a sort 
of smile, and put his hand on my head, and said, 
''They've got free forgwevhsss, my son, I trust both 
from God and man, for the present, and I hope, 
such a solemn warning for the future, that the like 
misery may never, never come upon us again.'' 
Then he stooped down, and kissed them both on the 
forehead, and we three scuttled away as hard as we 
could. " Hurrah ! " I cried, when we got upstairs, 
'' three times three for the Doctor ! what a brick. 
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what a splendiferous old fellow I Biit I can't make it 
out^ Dick^ what in the world made him let you off 
so cheap ? '' 

*' Well, it was, I believe, that we took your advice, 
Herb, and told everything, from beginning to end, 
and didn't try to make anything better than it 
really was ; and he saw we were really very sorry : 
and he said, because we had come to tell him of 
our own accord, and saw the rights of the whole 
matter, he thought he didn't need to act any further 
in it/' So that's the end of this chapter I 
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(In Herbert's handwriting.) 

Hip^hip^ hurrah I Our cricket-club has had achallenge 
from that of Dr. Benson's school^ at Woodlands. The 
match came oflF yesterday, and I am going to give a 
full, true, and particular account of it. First of all, we 
had a wearisome season of excruciating doubts, as to 
whether the Doctor would give a whole holiday, in 
order to allow of its being accepted. We knew he 
would, if possible ; but we fancied all manner of things 
might prevent. However, I believe he made up his 
mind as soon as he could. If anything had come in the 
way, I do believe he would have been as much dis- 
appointed as any of us. 

Of course, cricket goes on every day that tbe 
weather is decent enough to allow of it, but Alf and 
I never saw a regular grand match before. The 
Duke's play is a thing to see^ everybody knows that^ 
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for miles round ; but the Captain of Benson's first 
eleven is a wonderful hand at it too ; such a batsman^ 
there is no getting him out when once in. Now 
Ellison is good all round ; at battings bowlings and 
fielding alike : but the worst of him is that he some- 
times gives catches^ a thing which they say doesn't 
happen once a-year with the Dragon — Benson's Cap- 
tain — so called^ I believe^ because his name is Griffin. 
When the thing was settled^ of course we thought 
no one but the first eleven would have a chance of 
doing anything but looking on ; but lo and behold ! 
just a day or two before it was all to come off^ a sum- 
mons comes for Dawson to go away to his sister's 
marriage^ which quite unexpectedly was settled for 
the very day of the match. Next to the Duke^ he is 
our best bowler^ so this was an awful sell ; but^ match 
versus wedding, there was no chance for us. Of 
course they had their twelfth man to take his place^ 
but then another fellow had gone and sprained his 
ankle ; so the only thing was for the Duke to pick 
out the best man he could from the second eleven^ to 
fill up the place. I believe he wanted to settle it 
without heart-burnings^ if he could; so he planned 
that the first eleven shoidd play three games against 
the second^ and the fellow who made the largest 
score should be chosen. Happily^ it was a dear 
case> so that there could be no disputing over it 
Douglas stood highest in two games out of the 
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three* Alf and I were very glad, partly because we 
like him— and I think he likes us, at least he b more 
civil to us than to the boys generally; and partly 
because he ia so often in rows, it really is a satisfac- 
tion when anything turns up which gives him plea- 
sure. Besides^ all the lower elevens care immensely 
that their man should do them credit ; and I believe 
he will, if any one* I need hardly say that when 
matters were settled there was lots of practisbg 
beforehand ; every day, as soon as school was over, 
they all rushed off to the cricket-ground, and the 
Duke got them to take the posts which he had 
arranged they should have on the day, that they 
should be well up with their work* 
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the Duke by tums^ praising their elegant figures^ 
carling hair^ graceful attitudes^ and so on ; all the 
younger ones^ at leasts were dying for the honour 
of being introduced to them afterwards. The uni- 
forms were immensely admired on both sides^ but all 
were obliged to admit that our Chadminsterian scar- 
let and white bore away the palm ; it was fifty times 
brighter and more picturesque than the dark green 
belts and caps of the Bensonians. 

The time passed pleasantly enough till ten^ when 
the game was to begin. The other side won the 
toss^ and put in the Dragon and another fellow 
named Craig firsts while the Duke and Hyde bowled 
for us. At first their score rose slowly^ the Dragon 
seemed taking the measure of Ellison's powers^ and 
played very carefully^ blocking so many balls that a 
three-er was the highest he made in the first half- 
dozen overs. But before long he began to strike out 
more freely^ hit the ball to leg for four^ cut the next 
for three, and a minute after made a straightforward 
drive for six : and such a clean hit it was that the 
whole field cheered him for it, foes as well as friends. 
Well, of course their score went up like fun at this 
rate, over 80, 40, 50. We got desperately anxious^ 
the fellows began to tell of games in which the 
Dragon had carried his bat through both innings 
" not out ; " when at last a slow twister from the 
Duk« did for him, but not before his score stood 
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at 67, and the other fellows, whose play I don't 
remember so well, raised it up to 115. 

Now it was oar fellows' turn to go in. Ellison 
and Hyde took the wickets first, as they had 
done the bowling. The Duke began cautiously^ 
like Griffin, as if waiting to try the ground, 
study pace and distance, and get his eyes open; 
and well for us he did. Hyde was flurried, and 
all in a fever, because the Bensonians had made 
such a fine start ; and, after one full pitch, which he 
sent to long-field on, getting 5 runs for it, was caught 
out by Craig. This was a tremendous bore. We 
hoped at least half as much from him as from the 
Duke ; but he was too much disgusted with himself 
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of good wishes, if that was any use to him. Shouldn't 
I have felt in a fuss, just, if I had stood in his shoes ! 
and the game so critical too ; but fussing is not his 
way. His whole heart was in doing his best in play, 
and I don't believe he thought of anjrthing else. 

Craig looked him well over, and despised him ; that 
was plain enough. Douglas heard him say to the 
Duke, '' Pity for you Dawson's out of the way, I'm 
sure ; " however, his taking it this way was none the 
worse for the Cub. Craig sent him such careless 
balls, that Douglas made two runs off his first, 
blocked the next two, and sent the fourth right into 
the tent, for which he scored four. This was a 
stunner. "Your little chap has got some play 
in him, I can see," said Craig, and he began to 
take more pains after that : but now Douglas's blood 
was up, and he played as if his life depended on it, 
equally cautious and spirited. Craig tried one 
dodge after another; the Cub was even with him. 
He did not get any more fours, but several twos and 
threes, and I believe you, the lower forms did cheer 
him, it was fun to hear them. At last he took 
a swipe at a full pitch, and missing it, lost his 
middle stump, but not before he had enlarged the 
score by 27 runs, which everybody thought mag- 
nificent. The Duke was still in, of course, and 
though in the middle he warmed up and made some 
dashing, splendid hits, as he went on further still 
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he seemed to grow rather more careful than canlesa; 
I know he had set his heart on getting a p^ beyond 
the Dragon. When the last fellow came in he 
asked how his score stood, and when he told him 
''just over sixty/^ he said, "you keep your wicket 
up, and III try and do it yet/' He picked up half- 
a-dozen more in ones and twos, and then made six 
by a tremendous square leg hit right out of the 
ground. Didn't we cheer him for it, right heartily I 
But if it was his best stroke, it wad his last; tiie 
very next ball he sent a catch to the Dragon, which 
finished him and the innings too, leaving his score 
at 73, Cub's at 27, and Hyde's at 5. l^eie three 
only were within ten of a tie with the Bensonians. 
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know^ my dear fellows/^ he said, "the day isn't 
ours yet, and if I'm not mistaken, we've got a 
harder tussle before us this afternoon than we had 
this morning — a tussle in which a vast deal will 
depend on cool heads and steady hands, and no one 
knows how much these are affected by what you eat 
and drink." They gave good heed to him, not one 
of them but was extra moderate, for the occasion, 
and no doubt they reaped the benefit. 

The second innings began at three. For some 
reason or other Griffin and Craig didn't go in first 
this time; they settled it among themselves, of 
course, but it was whispered about that the Dragon 
never played his best the first thing after lunch, 
and as he was their crack man, they wanted to get 
the most possible out of him. I thought this 
the slowest part of the day, most of their fellows 
kept up a dull, blocking, tedious style of play, with 
no rare strokes to waken up the spectators ; and yet, 
slow as it was, their score was steadily creeping up 
by means of it. Not one of their men went out 
under seven runs, while Adair made 31 : altogether 
theirs stood at 91 before their two best men had 
gone in; and last innings the Dragon alone made 
67 ! It gave one the blues to think of it ; surely, 
surely we weren't going to lose after all. But the 
truth is, there's nothing harder than ousting Griffin ; 
when once he's got the bat into his hands he's 
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likely to keep it till midnigbt^ if he could see to 
play. 

Ellison tried bim with some of his alow twisters, 
as that had done for him last time, but he wasn^t to 
be caught again ; he got twos, threes^ and fours off 
tbem — no chance that way, A brilhant bit, off to 
the world^s end almost, and seven runs for it ; the 
Dragon was rousing up at last. No one could 
help joining in the bravoes, the play was so splendid j 
then an awfully sharp hit, within a yard of Pointy 
and close to the ground. Point made a dash at it, 
and it fiew off his arm, right into the air* Douglas 
was Covcrpoint, and the Duke sang out, " Catch it. 
Cub ! " It was all very well to say, " Catch it/' 
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played in cool blood this time ; nor did they bowl 
him out till he had scored 33. As the Cub had 
done so well in the first innings^ they sent him 
in earlier in the second; but if he had been con- 
ceited^ he got taken down a peg this time^ for he was 
given out, leg before wicket, after four runs only. 
Not one of our side had this time, — I think the 
lowest got 3 ; and, when the winning run was made, 
we had four wickets to go down. The Duke was not 
out with 42. A stunning, splendiferous victory I 
There's no club, for miles round, ever did for the 
Bensonians, in this sort of style. I don't think I 
ever saw Dr. Lander more delighted. He shook 
hands with our eleven, all round, and thanked and 
congratulated them, both in one ! Then, of course, 
there was a grand spree, in the way of supper, and 
so on, to finish up with. I know I wish match-days 
came once a-week, instead of three or four times in 
the half-year, and so does Douglas. 

How glad I am that Daddy cares about all these 
sorts of things I One of the feUows was telling a 
tale of the school, from which he came to Chad- 
minster, where once they just lost the day, through 
the master's crossness ; at least, it was this chiefly ; 
but partly, too, a civil-war between the fags and the 
sixth, A cheeky little new boy had put the other 
young ones upon being over-nice what they did, and 
they had been making a fuss about all sorts of little 
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matters^ — ^which^ I suppose, fags have done, as a 
matter of course, ever since the order was invented. 
The big fellows took it up pretty fiercely at last, 
calling several of them over the coals for it ; and 
then the fags thought they would pay them back in 
their own coin. The grand match of the year was 
fixed for the last day of June, and, in play-time, the 
day before, they noticed that the youngsters all got 
together in one comer, giggling and laughing fit to 
burst over some plot they were hatching ; but what 
it was did not come out till the day itself. The 
young ones had had their share of the business 
marked out for them long ago, and, I believe, it did 
not exactly suit their fancy; for to the fags was 
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announced, in a thundering style, " Webster can take 
no part in the match to-day, so you must provide 
yourselves with a substitute/' and said no more. 

"How horridly provoking! But he must go!" 
was murmured by one and another ; but the Doctor 
had no idea of waiting to canvass opinions. He was 
gone, before any one had got courage to protest out 
loud. In a few moments, Webster, the best bowler 
in the school, came tearing downstairs, exclaiming, 
"That horrid old Doctor wonH let me go, just 
because I couldn't do my Latin verses yesterday; 
and, of course, old Fry sneaked of me. Don't I 
detest him just ! I wish the Doctor would always 
hear us himself; he isn't so awful particular." 

"Well, well, old fellow, don't put yourself out ; 
maybe he'll let you go yet. Let's all go in a lot, 
and ask him. We'll tell him we shall get beat, to a 
dead certamty, if you don't come ; and see if he don't 
change it for a thrashing instead." Webster thanked 
them j but he said beforehand he knew it would be 
" no go j " the Doctor knew it was the best fun they 
had all the year, and kept him back from it on pur- 
pose to spite him. However, they said they'd at 
least have a try for it ; and Mansfield, their captain, 
was to be the speaker. Their hearts went pit-a-pat, 
as they knocked at the door of the Doctor's sanctum 
sanctorum, to them, by Dickson's account, odious as 
a private inquisition, where they were tormented by 
I 
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cancfij bireheSj and, worst of allj what tbey termed 
" jaws." 

Hie master met them. " What do yoti want ? " 
ftays he- '* It*s time you were going/* 

" Oh, please^ Sir," Mansfield sung out, '^ we can^t 
play without WebHter* He ia qui best player. 
Won't you let him cateh it some other way. He'd 
rather stay in, and write impositions on Saturdays 
for a month to oome^ or get flogged^ or anything 
sooner than being cut out of the match/' 

" No/' said he, sternly, " my mind is made up. 
No work in lesson-time, and no play in play-time> 
Conduct hke that of which I hear of Webster, from 
Mr. Prj^j must be made an example of, I cannot 
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would take full twenty minutes to send back for 
them to the school. Webster's affair had already 
delayed them^ and the Somerset Club were waiting 
in the field. There was nothing for it but tyinff 
the boots with odds and ends of strings whip-cord^ 
&c.^ which arrangements had anything but a hoUday 
appearance. It was rather mortifying to hear the 
chorus of laughter from the young ones^ which 
greeted their emerging from the tent. They had 
ensconced themselves behind it, in order to enjoy 
to the utmost the success of their mischief. 

It so happened that the play was wonderfully 
equal that day ; everybody said it would be drawn, 
and when it came to Dilson's turn, (there was only 
time for one innings on each side, and he played 
last of his club) he had only to get one run to make 
it a tie, and if he got two runs, it would turn 
the scale. Most earnestly did Mansfield wish it was 
Webster, and not Billy on whom so much depended, 
but the fellow himself enjoyed the importance of it 
beyond everything. After having measured his 
ground, and had block given him about half-a-dozen 
times, he was ready, sporting as many airs as you 
please. Well, he had not been in five minutes, 
when he got his first chance of a run, and I said he 
reckoned himself the swiftest foot for miles round. 
Off he set, like a deer, all in his glory, when, as ill 
luck would have it, off came one of his shoes in the 
I 2 
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middle, and catching hi a foot in the atring with 
which it had been tied on, over he rolled, full 
length on the groimdj amidst roars of laughter 
from school* matesj opponentsj and Bpectators alike ; 
of course, before lie was up again^ his wickets 
were down, and his club had lost the day. I 
know I shouldn't have liked to have been in his 
fag's place afterwards, that's alU I wish I could 
have written it out exactly as I heard it, I thought 
it seemed awfully funny then, but things all sound 
^t on paper compared to talking. 
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(In Herbert's handwriting.) 

What a wet summer, isn't it 7 and the rain seems 
always to come on our half-holidays ; I had no idea 
that I should have so many chances of writing this 
book when I began it. Well, never mind its rain- 
ing on these half-holidays, so long as we get sunshine 
in the long. We are going to have fine fun some- 
where, where isn't exactly settled yet, but some- 
where where we can have plenty of boating, I believe^ 
for Alf and Minnie's sake, the sea always suits 
them so well. Dick will be with us, of course, and 
I rather think Douglas too, at least I know my 
father and mother are talking about it. I believe 
he would like it of all things, and so would I ; we 
are in the same form, and lately I have begun to 
think I should dearly like to have him for a friend; 
while the more the merrier is always Alfs notion ; 
but I fancy Dick would rather not, he and the Cub 
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inrwr hit it ofl" lumehow ; only one thing eren Dick 
«|ntr» would be very mce, if we have the Cub, the 
Wolf will follow of course^ and he is such a grand 
iaM ilo^j it would be first-rate to have him with us 
while journeying, 

I ctvutd wish we were atarting to-morrow, but we 
huve «ome tough work fii"Bt, iu the examinations* 
Not that I (Udike it for my&elf. I told Alf I 
thought it waa all the fun of a boat-race, and moie 
to ehow for it when it is over. You are just pulling 
agaiuMt another fellow, might and main, and you set 
ytuir mind so desperately ou getting beyond him, 
nothing seems a trouble to you while you are trying 
for it. There is another fellow, Erskine, older than 
I am. and much longer at sebool, so he must have \ 
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shouldn't liave time enough^ dse, to polish up his 
Latin essay. Dick must cut a joke if he can^ and 
we are all very free now together^ when we meet at 
home^ so he looked up with a pretended innocent 
wonder, and asked in a demure sort of fashion, 
" Surely, my Lord Duke, my ears deceive me ; you 
don^t think it right to try for the gold medal ? " 

^ And why not ? '* says the Duke. 

'^Because it's so greedy and selfish. You know 
there's Beeching would give his ears for it, and you, 
a gentleman of the highest principles, to think 
of depriving him of such a pleasure ; I should call it 
robbery downright, if you do." 

''Thafs a brilliant notion, Dick,*' cried Alf, "it 
is selfish and greedy to try for prizes, so you'd much 
better not work too hard, lest you should get them 
unawares, they might drop down from the sky, who 
shall say ? and so in school-hours you may ' take it 
asy, and if you can't take it asy, take it as asy as 
you can,' as quoth the learned Paddy of old." 

" You lazy fellows," cried Ellison, " arc you and 
your work at daggers drawn still? I thought 
Norris there meant to be out of the fourth, next 
half. But to meet you on your own ground^ 
instead of depriving Beeching of a pleasure, I main- 
tain that I am making him one. What would the 
fun of a game of cricket be, unless there were two 
sides ? If you got no end of runs, and there was 
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no one to play against, it would be veiy small satis- 
faction. And to try for a prize, if there was no one 
else had a near ehance as well as yon, would be very 
poor fun, in comparison^ It's the trial of Btrength 
in the chief beauty of it. And thenj by your leave^ 
Sir, I protest that Beech in g and I are alike free 
from the miseries of greediness, at least j m so far 
that, whichever gets it, it will be a great pleasure to 
the other. If Beeching has it, I don't believe that 
any one of his chums will be much better pleased 
for him tban your humble servant, and I know 
he would say as ranch for nie." 

No one could know the Duke and doubt that he 
was speaking truth here } but, indeed, few things have 
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what you 've got, and not try to lift yourself up to a 
tip-top place somewhere, all for honour and glory/' 

" You 'U be puzzled to show me that in my law- 
book, Norris/' said Ellison, as pleasant as possible^ 
while I thought Dick was rather cheeky. *' I find 
great promises to those who, ' by patient continuance 
in well-doing, seek for glory and honour and immor- 
tality/'' 

^' Oh, in religion/' said Dick, with a shrug that 
showed he didn't want exactly so to come to close 
quarters, '' I don't mean that sort of glory, of course ; 
every one is right to seek that: but I mean the glory of 
being Oold Medalist of Chadminster Orammar-schooL 
There's nothing in the Bible to make out it's right to 
seek after that/' 

'^ Begging your pardon, then, I think there is ; at 
least, I've proved it to myself beyond a doubt, long 
years ago. If a man's a Christian, he ought to do 
everything to his best : and, therefore, he ought to do 
everything that is to be done at school to his best. 
There are heaps of texts to prove it. ' Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might;' 
' not slothful in business, but fervent in spirit/ Oh^ 
lots I daresay I could think of, that mean the same 
thing. If a man is faithful to his first duty, every- 
thing else will work well. He will try his very best 
in teaching or learning, or whatever it is, not for 
vanity, but for love/* 
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•* WcSl," siiid Dick^ " that provea that you are 
figll ta luakc tlie best Eftsay you can^ when once 
|MNre bc^n to try for it; but it doesa*t prove you 
wtf^ right to tty%'' 

"Ohj yes," said the Duke; ''you forget that 
iMMrkili^ 9X the Essay is a wonderful lift to my Latin. 
It 4oos me no end of good in cliiasics* But there ia 
vuilher reason I could give you. If a soldier ^ghts 
urcU in a battle, it's partly for his own credit, no 
Ambt ; hut, if he's a loyal fellow, it's more still for 
tlie crf^it of his Que^u and his country. Witnesa 
tht bitter tears that some brave fellows have been 
kuowu to shed when tfieir side was defeated, thougb 
prrhups they may have gained great personal glory, by 
t heir own personal efforts. If a soldier did not eore to 
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" Honest work must come before hard work/' said 
the Duke^ looking keenly at Norris^ and^ bold as he is^ 
the other couldn't meet his eye. 

'' What d' ye mean by that, my Lord, if I may be 
so bold ? '^ asked he. 

" By honest work, I mean work that's no sham 
— doesn't look what it is not." 

" Well," said Dick, " and who shows up work 
amongst us that looks what it is«not ? " 

" Every one who uses cribs," said the Duke, but 
. so quietly that Norris couldn't be vexed. It's curious 
to see a great, strapping fellow like him turn so gentle 
in his way when he has a mind, almost like a woman. 
" We '11 say," he continued, " that you have a bit of 
Horace given you, of which you are to make your own 
translation, and according to the way in which it is 
done, good, bad, or indifferent, will be the marks you 
get. You look at it, see it's confoundedly hard, so 
that you have a poor chance, and then you take down 
a printed translation, copy it off just so nearly that 
you are safe of not being caught, and hand it in. 
Yours is the best there, perhaps, and you get the 
highest marks ; but have you earned them 7 Foul 
play, I call it, both towards masters and class- 
mates." 

" Now I," said Dick, " take quite a different view 
of this matter. I say. Giant Grim, or whoever it is, 
wants me to be able to present him with a good 
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trmiislation of a certain bit of Latin* I mny make 
it out from the dictionary, ol* I may make it out 
from sonae other learned author^ Which of the two 
it limy be does not matter one straw^ so long as the 
thing is done," 

'* Pcrhapt you *d have no objeetion, then^ to telling 
Giant Grinij when yon show it up, how you came by 
it all so perfect f " 

Dick winced at this. "Not I/^ said he; "he 
ian*t my father-confessorj that I should tell him all 
my little secrets. Besides, how it^s done is not his 
business ; all he has got to do with ig the ftdt accom- 
plij as the French e^ll it/' 

" Agrcedj in one way, the thing that he has to 
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tit for tat, to-night, am't we f You began at me, 
and Tve turned round, that^s all/* 

" But, Duke,*' I said, " do you mean to make 
out, that it's never fair to use helps of any sort V 

" Certainly not,'* said he, " what I say is, that 
there are helps lawful and unlawful/' 

" And which is which ? '' 

"It is unlawful to get credit by seeming to do 
what you haven't really done. That is, it's a sham, 
a clear case of it, and I suppose most people have 
common sense to see that a sham is unlawful/* 

I said, that would make out prompting unlawful, 
and a fellow would be a crabbed old miser, who 
wouldn't give another a prompt when he wanted it, 

Ellison answered he thought a prompt was as bad 
as cribbing, any day. " Here's a boy hasn't done his 
construing beforehand, but given the time to play 
instead, and trusts to the light of nature to help 
him through. He doesn't know some word that's 
coming, and whispers to the one next him, (one of 
the good souls, who wouldn't miss preparing a lesson 
to save his life,) to give it him. He whispers it back 
again, or scribbles it off on a scrap of paper, and 
passes it as mum as a mute, so that the master 
hasn't seen. The lazy chap gets the paper, sees the 
word, and does his bit all in style. But what is it f 
A regular cheat ; he has managed to look as if he 
had done his work when he hasn't ; and we have no 
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more right to help a boy by prompting, than we 
should have to help a grocer to sand hia Bugar^ or a 
daily man to water his mOk/^ 

The others all laughed at this, but I felt rather 
upset, for Fve prompted others a hundred tinies^ 
where I wouldn't have ujaed a crib for all the world^ 
and I said J ^'Well, Duke, I should like to know 
how you make this out; I know heaps of verses 
against lying and stealing— and dirty, shabby ways 
they arc, and no mistake — but I can't think of any 
exactly on getting credit on false pi^etences." 

" Well,'' said the Duke, " if you won't turn up 
your noses at an old story, Til tell you one;" So, 
raising his voice, and putting himself in position, he 
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with others equally in the funds that were distributed, 
and the credit of being a liberal donor; but he was not 
minded entirely to empty his own pockety as others 
had done. He thought of a scheme by which he 
would keep both the credit and the cash, or at least 
a part of it. He put his estate in the market, so 
that every one knew it was sold, and that he was no 
longer a landed proprietor ; then he hid up some- 
where as much of the money as he cared to keep, 
and brought the remainder only to the treasurers of 
the common fund. It would be known that the 
estate was sold, and it would be known that he 
brought a handsome sum to the money-box ; there- 
fore, of course, every one would think that his 
generosity had got to the same pitch as other 
people's, and would do him honour accordingly; 
while, should anything happen that the ship's crew 
were wrecked, and all they had went to the bottom, 
he would have his little nest-egg to fall back upon. 
What do you think of him, Norris?" 

"Why, I should call him a canny fellow, cer- 
tainly, but a thorough rascal. There was something 
so mean about it, when all the others were giving 
everything.*' 

" There was an awful scene I can tell you,'* con- 
tinued the Duke, with a sudden change both in 
voice and manner, " when he brought his money in 
to the leaders of his party. He put it down, just 
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K|i» iSlh^ j»ci>ple, saying oeveT a word ; btit it was all 
«tMi ilirt^Uj^b^ Its plain as if his heart had been set in 
II y^ift^ ai9e« I daresay^ from the very look of the 
i^nciH\ hr guessed that he was fouud out, and I fancy 
Im ihive-red to the very bone, when it was Baid to 
kiln, * Why hath Satan filled thine heart to keep 
b*ck part of the price ? ^ITiile it remained^ was it 
nut thine own ; and after it was soldj was it not in 
tbiue own power? Thon hast not lied unto men/ 
but utito God/ At least, what he feltj we can^t 
exactly eay ; but this we know, it was enough to be 
the death of him* He sunk down, then and there, 
and died upon the spot, without power to say even 
00 c word in his own defence/' 
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talking about dogs for a while, and my mother told 
us a capital story she knew about a dog that was a 
regular cheat — a bloodhound, just of Wolf's sort. 
He liked nothing better than worrying fowls, and 
getting a taste of their blood, but his master didn't 
allow him to do it, when he was out with him, and 
he was always kept chained up of a night. Well, it 
was an odd thing, the way in which all the gentle- 
men's fowls in the neighbourhood disappeared* 
Everybody thought there must be foxes about, and 
all the gamekeepers were hunting high and low, but 
they could find no traces of them. One night the 
man-servant had occasion to go quite late into the 
yard. He looked at the kennel, and lo and behold ! 
the dog was not there. His collar and chain were 
there all right — the collar buckled up, as usual — but 
Nero was gone. Very much surprised, he thought 
he would wait and see if he came back ; but, hc^ 
after hour, he had to wait on, till the man was fairly 
tired out, and there were signs of daybreak in the 
sky. Then he heard soft, pattering footsteps, and a 
minute after Nero entered the yard. He went 
straight to his kennel, pushed his head adroitly into 
his collar (which was big enough to slip over his 
ears), licked his bloody jaws, and lay down quite at 
his ease. My mother knows the lady, at whose house 
this happened. It was so very curious that the dog 
should have sense never to sUp out of bis collar in 
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tbe dnyimti when, of course^ it would have been 
discovered, and buckled tighter; but to reserve hii 
chance of liberty to the night-time, when he could 
make ubc of it to his owa satis^faction** 

'# « ^ ♦ 



(In Mn. Oliver's handwritlDg.) 

The Midsummer examinations are over I The 
Bchool hi-oke up yesterday* A great many of the 
boys went away by an early train this mornings and, 
our journeying pFeparattona being almost completed^ 
we hope to start ourselves, after the heat of the day 
is over, to-morrow evening* Mr. Oliver and the boya 
have just gone into the town, to make some needful 
purchases^ in which be thought hia choice would be 
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defeat. I am not sorry^ on all accounts. He has 
had repeated successes this quarter ; and^ as I have 
told him, if we get to the top too easily, we are very 
apt to rest on our oars, and fancy the battle is fought, 
before it is half over. All tonics are bitter, but they 
do far more than sugar plums for bracing one up for 
future work. Besides, he is approaching the age in 
which most boys are afflicted with self-conceit, more 
or less, and if Erskine^s victory staves off that danger, 
Herbert will assuredly be the gainer in the end. 
The sore part of it is, that it is more than suspected 
among the boys that there was foul play on the part 
of the winner, and, as my boy says, he wouldn't have 
cared what brilUant strokes the other had made, if 
it was fair and even, but to be outdone by a bit of 
successful roguery, is rather a hard morsel for any- 
body's patience to swallow. It was in a very difficult 
piece of Greek translation, that Erskine had so 
many more marks than Herbert ; and it is supposed 
that he managed to smuggle some loose leaves of a 
printed translation into the school with him, amongst 
letters in his pocket, just for the chance of their 
being of use, and, by what is called a '^ lucky hit " 
for him, one of these leaves happened to be the very 
passage set in the examination. 

I heard all this, when Ellison and Douglas came 
in with our boys, after the announcement of the 
places, to condde with Herbert; and, when I 
K 2 
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^^ ^f tinwilling to believe that a nice 
^^'^^t^n \t like Erakine would do anything s( 



Nam^ assured us that, some good time ago, 

*^*" ce perhapSj Erskine had gloried in having 

• ^^^^ Ijja money in a key to '^ Barnard Smithes 

'^^^ ^>"^the one used in the school; that he 

J ted it of its backj so as to separate the 

silv ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^*^ ^'"^ ^^^ ^^^ school 

^^ever slieet he thought hkely to be wanted, 

** !ni be would do the one/' said Dick, drily, '' I 

f. see why he should stick at the other ; and, for 

J, Jf^y dear Herbert, I consider it to be an 

• . _ demonstration that honesty is not the best 

and so I strongly advise you to throw all 
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they come to would hardly ensure him salt to his 
potatoes. But master your school work thoroughly 
and faithfully, and you've made your fortune; 
there's nothing fit for a gentleman that you need 
fear to undertake/' 

Alf looked up comically, as he does sometimes, 
and said, " Well now, I don't want to be a dunce, 
but there's a long way between that and toiling and 
slaving as some of you do at your lessons — such a 
fiiss, as if any one's life depended on it. My notion 
is, to make myself comfortable, • I'll do just enough 
work to scrape through with ; and, for the rest, why, 
if I can get a bit of a spree in class-time with the 
fellows next me, instead of giving the whole hour to 
ramming in that stupid Latin and Greek, I think it's 
the best worth having of the two by a long way, and 
so I make sure of it." 

'^ Pity you weren't bom a kitten, Dolly," said the 
Duke, drily, ''that you might have spent your life in 
running round after your tail.*' 

"Not at all," answered Alf, who, a bit of a 
favourite with his seniors, is not wont to be abashed 
by their presence, '' that wouldn't be near fun enough 
to suit my fancy ; but such a lark as we third-form 
fellows had in the class-room, just before the Exami- 
nation, why, I wouldn't have missed it for some- 
thing. We all filled our pockets full of fluff out of 
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tbe bed'pillowB before going in to our le^son^ ondj of 
course^ when we wanted our kerchiefs, tbe air waa full 
of feather snow-flakea I Ob^ it was rare I Giant 
Grim began to cough first, and then he found his 
hair was covered with them, atid then bis coat ; and 
he began at us, an d^ as we hoped he would, desired 
one fellow to turn his pocket inside out« As in 
honour boundj we all did tbe same forthwith ; we 
couldn't leave poor Bowles alone in tbe scrape. And 
it was a joke ! Everybody coughing and hemming, 
and having to get tb£ stuff out of their throats, and 
dusting themselves from bead to foot ; I assure you 
we were pretty well choked before it was over, between 
^ling and s wall owing feathers, till at last old Grim 
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" What do you think, would you like to try the 
same plan over again — feathers in work-time, work in 
play-time ? " 

^'Hum — not exactly, perhaps. Better have a 
variety next time." 

"Well, can you ever remember any smgle spree of 
that kind, of which you enjoyed the consequences F *' 

" Hum — hem — hem," repeated Alf, making a very 
long note of it, " perhaps not — ^not just this minute, 
at least." 

" Not just now, nor just ever, I fancy," replied 
the Duke ; " take my word for it, Dolly, you won't 
really enjoy anything after that fashion, neither work 
nor play. If you want to find nothing a bore, you 
must do everything in real earnest. That lesson is 
never a dull one at which we work with our whole 
hearts, just the same as we never care a rap for a 
game, if we don't give our minds to it while we are 
at it. Did you ever notice that fine old proverb,— 
' The soul of the sluggard desireth, and hath nothing *f 
My belief is, you *ve proved the truth of it before now. 
You want, as you say, just to scrape through, taking 
as little trouble as may be ; but the upshot of that 
will be, to a certainty, that you get into more trouble, 
and have ten times more trouble, over lessons, than 
could fall to the lot of an industrious chap, and so you 
lose both ways, as the proverb has it ; you get nothing 
— no pleasure in lessons, less fun in play.'' 
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*'Noihmff but thorns, isn*t it, Alfie?'' I 
tempted to add. '^ Isn't there another proverb, — 
"The way of the slothful man is as a hedge of 
thorns ' f " 

"Ah, well, ril work i£y<m want me to, mother/' 
he jsaid, in his coaxing way ; " but we needn't bother 
about it DOW, need we ? The holidays for ever I Hip, 
hip, hurrah ! I believe I just am glad I " and he 
finished up by stiffening out his four limbs and 
going round on them like the spokes of a wheel ; an 
accomplish teen t which he has learned to perfection 
since we came to Chad minster. Blessings on the 
boy, how thankful I am that he is all right again I 
And now I do hope it may please God that our 
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(In Mrs. Oliver's handwriting.) 

The boys were all off at six o'clock this morning 
for a boating expedition to ''the Calf/' which has 
been eagerly anticipated ; and^ to compensate for my 
fiedthlesaness in not making one of the party, I have 
promised to spend some of the leisure hours in 
'' writing up ** the account of our ways and doings, 
which has been getting sadly behindhand of late. 
I hope and trust they will come to no mischief, 
going off alone : I do not much like the looks of 
Peter, the fisherman, who is with them; but all the 
others were out at sea, fishing, so that there was no 
choice between accepting his services and altogether 
delaying the excursion, which we were unwilling to 
do without an absolute necessity. My dread is the 
stock of brandy which I believe these fcDows gene- 
rally carry in their boat-lockers. If they do not 
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know when to stop drinking, of course their know- 
ledge of sunken rocks, &c., can avail them little ; 
hut I must do my hest to trust and not be afraid. 
Mr. OUver does not seem to think there is any 
danger with an experienced boatman, which we 
know Peter to be; but I confess to being haunted 
by a tale told us in the Channel Islands, which I am 
tempted to give at length for the warning of other 
travellers. 

A gentleman started with a fisherman in a small 
boat, from Guernsey for the coast of France. It 
was lovely weather, the distance but little more than 
thirty miles, which they ought to have made in the 
twelve hours; and with provender for the day, a 
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to overpowering drowsiness. Throwing himself in 
the bottom of the boat, he declared he must take a 
nap before he could do any more work — he was dead 
beat at it I And sure enough, in spite of threats and 
remonstrances, there he lay I The gentleman knew 
something of boating, but there was very little to be 
done single-handed ; so there was nothing for it but 
keeping awake himself through the night, in order 
to be on the look-out for danger as best he could* 

In the morning my lord roused up, and Mr. B 

began to hope his prospects were mending, but they 
were minus breakfast, and both felt the gnawings 
of hunger too painfully to be in very good humour. 
At last, to Mr. B.'s great dismay, the boatman 
declared he must have another 'Mrop to stay his 
stomach, it felt so bad with starving.'^ As might be 
expected, the " drop *' proved to be a long, deep 
potation, with the same result as on the preceding 
day. The man lay stretched out like a senseless log 
at his companion's feet, and the little vessel remained 
nearly at a standstill. In despair the unfortunate 
traveller now ransacked the boat for the remaining 
bottles, one of which he threw into the sea, and 
secured the other about his own person; but when 
this was done, he had the prospect of another dreary 
night, and increasing distress from the exhaustion of 
hunger and sleeplessness. In fine, instead of twdvei 
it was nearly fifty-six hours before they landed in 
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France, and poor Mr, B , little used to such 

hard&hipSj was really more dead than alive. You 

may be sure he did not pay the boatman^ for the 
durance vile he had inflicted upon him. 

I have been reminding njy husband of this and 
similar cases, but he is not disposed to be anxious^ 
and I am sure I don't know why I should try to 
make him so. He says boya are like cats, they 
al^aya light upon their feet, and that at any rate it 
is of no use being in a fidget, nntil we know there is 
something amiss* I know Herbert and Douglas 
will be steady, but it is for N orris and Alf that I 
fear* Their father would have gone with them 
himself, but he has not been well for a day or two, 
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half of the wild stories which^ like the graceful 
mists draping its mountains^ seem to enwreath every 
prominent rock and headland near us. It appears 
that the fairies were the original tenants^ and, anxious 
to secure their island home for their own special and 
peculiar enjoyment, they carefully maintained a 
huge fire, whose smoke continually circUng the 
shore with a blue-grey curtain, veiled its beauties 
from the eyes of all intruders, until, by some 
unlucky accident, the fuel was forgotten and the fire 
went out. Then, as by a wizard's hand, the fine 
bold outline of the cliffs from Clayhead to Mang- 
hold, was displayed to the eyes of some wondering 
fishermen, who found their way ashore and deUghted 
themselves in the gentle slopes of the inland moun- 
tains, the rich woods of the northern districts, and 
the moist meadows of the south, as much as Colum- 
bus in the beauties displayed in his first glimpse of 
America. To this day, the superstitious credence 
placed in this legend is so great, that the lower and 
less educated classes keep a fire always burning 
somewhere on their premises with the most anxious 
vigilance. No one dares to depend upon his neigh- 
bour in a matter of so much importance, for it is 
thought that unheard-of calamities would result^ 
should every fire upon the island happen to be 
simultaneously extinguished again. 

The fishermen ousted the original tenants and 
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were themselves overcome by the giants, who were 
next tempted to invade this hitherto unknown land 
of mystery. Huge was their stature, and marvellous 
their powers, yet they were no match for the prophet- 
wizard. Merlin, Unaided, save by the magic of the 
wondrous arts which he practised, he knew how to 
overpower their might, and shut them up within the 
darkest recesses of the castle. This is a fine build- 
ing, still standing, from which I presume the town 
where we are staying received its English name. It 
is also called JHushin. In this castle a room is shown, 
— or rather the door to it, for it has been shut up 
for centuries, — in which these luckless monsters were 
imoiicd bv the enchanter. I believe no reward 
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it, apparently in luxurious slumber, were the enor- 
mous limbs of one of the monstrous prisoners. His 
head was pillowed upon a book, and a terrific sword 
lay within grasp of his fingers. He could not have 
been less than fourteen feet in the height of his 
stature, and the belt which supported his sword, and 
encircled his vast person, must have measured some 
ten or eleven. 

The visitor prudently satisfied himself with this 
hasty glimpse, and made the best of his way back 
again to the first dwelling, where he was informed 
by the servant who re-admitted him, that *' if he 
had knocked at the second door he would have seen 
company enough, but he would never have returned^* 
Upon this he desired to know what place it was, 
and by whom possessed ; but the other rephed that 
these things were not to be revealed, and indicated 
that the sooner he returned to the regions of upper 
earth, the better it would be for him. Whereupon, 
following his clue, he thankfully went back by the 
way he came. 

When the fairies had been subdued by the giants, 
and the giants by Merlin, England and Ireland 
quarrelled for the possession of Mona, as it was 
called in Caesar's days, which quarrel was decided in 
England^s favour, by its being proved that the 
venomous creatures who are unknown in the Emerald 
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lite> floumhed in the Manks precincts. It was 
oceupiei) by the sea-kiogs who desolated our own 
&ht>n»«, and went with Northumberland, until it 
jMut^ed into the hands of the Scottish monarchs, and 
waa fitndly sold by the Duke of Athol to the English 
Government for aome i£70^000 in 1764, It is 
ruled by a governor, and a mmiature parhament of 
twenty-four persons, called the House of Keys, 
because their business is to unlock the laws for 
the benefit of the people. The Governor was 
accns tomed to b wear that he would do j ustice 
by the people as uprightly as the staff which he 
held (the ensi^ of his authority) stood in his 
hand* Some of their former punishments for crime 
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going out to sea^ the crews attend Divine service, in 
which an especial form of prayer is read^ invoking a 
blessing on their labours. 

At one time the island abounded in smugglers, to 
whom the many caves, and wild recesses of parts 
of the coast scenery, offered excellent places of con- 
cealment, but I believe they have now almost disap- 
peared. Calf Island, to which the boys have gone 
to-day, must have been a favourite resort, if one 
may judge from the romantic tales afloat about more 
than one of its deep caverns. It looks imcommonly 
like the child of the larger island, from which it is 
separated by a dangerous passage, not more than a 
hundred yards across ; but why the child of a man 
should be called a cdf, I cannot pretend to decide. 
It is clear that it came into existence in the days of 
the fairies and their blue curtain. 

It has been a miserable evening to me. The boys 
have not returned, and they faithfuUy promised to 
be back by sunset at the latest. It is now nearly 
10 p.m. What would I not give to know whether 
or not that wretched Peter has been stupifying him- 
self with his brandy- bottle, leaving my helpless chil- 
dren to struggle alone with the difficulties of that 
dreadful passage I We drove one day to the point 
of the mainland overlooking it^ which is only about 
five miles from here^ and I shuddered then at the 

L 
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stormy waters raging below. My husband j as nsual^ 
protests agalnBt my fears as unreasonabk. It in bis 
strong faith in God which seems always to enable 
him to look at things calmly. He says he has no 
doubt that the weather aecounts for their q on -appear- 
ance* The clouds gathered, and the wind rose, this 
aftemoonj just when they would probably have been 
preparing to return y and Petcrj in whose prudcucc 
he places great confidence, moat likely refusing to run 
any risk, either with his boat or passengers, has made 
armngements for their passing the night on the Calf^ 
— an adventure which would be entirely in accord- 
ance with tbcir tastes, no doubt I Most earaestly do 
I hope and pray that the moniing may prove he is 
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(In Herbert^B handwriting.) 

My dear^ blessed, anxious mother ! I am afraid we 
have given her a rare fright, and no mistake ; and yet 
it was all such first-rate fun, I don't know how to wish 
it should never have happened. Indeed, it may turn 
out to have been for what even my father would call 
great good. We shall see ; at any rate, it was the 
nearest thing to an adventure we ever had in our 
lives, and I am going to try and write a regular 
account of it. Dick and Malcolm are both writing 
to their parents, and Alf is buried in a story ; so we 
shall all be quiet together for once. 

We set off from Castletown at six yesterday morn- 
ing, intending to go down the bay, past the west 
headland and the Spanish Head, straight to the 
Calf, which ancient retreat of smugglers we were 
very anxious to explore. My father and mother were 
to have gone with us, but he wasn't well, and she 
stayed at home to nurse him, letting us go off on our 
word of honour to be steady and prudent, and abide 
by Peter's decisions, whatever they might be. He is 
rather a sour-looking fellow, with heavy knitted brows, 
and a skin that might have made him a bom Hindoo. 
My mother doesn't much fancy him, but my father 
heard from our landlord that he was as steady as he 
is cross, so they let us go. A fear of our being be- 
calmed by the way, or benighted on the Calf, had 
l2 
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the salutary effect of inducing them to provide us 
with no end of jolly tuck — cakes^ tarts, pigeon-pie^ 
bottles of ale — oh, heapa of things stowed away in a 
hamper; I believe we could have stood a siege on the 
Calf for a week, Peter, Dick, Alf, myself, and the 
Wolf and its cub were the passengers. Of course we 
intended to take a fair share in the pu|ling with Peter 
if the wind failed us ; for, though only five miles by 
land^ it is at least seven or eight to go by sea, from 
Castletown. 

It was a glorious morning; the waves were all 
diamonds set in sUver as we started* The Seraans 
on the left hand^ and the western coast to the rights 
as we went down the bay, looked more beautiful than 
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could, for maybe our singing days would be short 
ones. ''Ay, you*re right there, old fellow,'* said 
Alf ; "there's only one trouble in my life, now-a- 
days, anyhow, and that is, that I should ever have 
to go back to school again/' Dick heartily agreed, 
but Douglas and I both thought we should be sony 
to have said our last good-bye to the Duke and the 
Doctor. 

A fair breeze took us down the bay; but once 
round the west headland and it dropped, and we 
had to row in turns with Peter, and pretty hard too, 
or we should never have got there. Dick, Alf, and 
I took the brunt of it ; I couldn't help laughing to 
myself, to see how cleverly Douglas avoided over- 
fatiguing himself. Dick saw it too, and broke out 
pretty sharply against him, saying it wasn't fair ; and 
then they both had words, which at last we pacified 
by agreeing each to row ten minutes in turn, by my 
watch. Douglas couldn't quarrel with this, but he 
looked rather black about it, and rowed so lazily 
when it came to his turn, that Peter spoke up, and 
said if he was going to do the thing by halves, he*d 
best let it alone. Then he bestirred himself a bit; 
but, though not much above eight o'clock, it was 
confoundedly hot, and we began to feel as if we 
should never get there. A good lunch, which we 
made half-way, set us on our legs again ; and at last 
we got opposite the Spanish Head, and startled 
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huge flocks of pufiins^ and connorants^ and other 
sea-birds^ when we shouted, or shied the empty 
ginger-beer bottles at their heads. Then Peter told 
us he knew of no end of nests, and eggs too, on the 
Calf, and the Kitterkins, the little island between 
the Calf and the mainland, but it was mostly very 
dangerous climbing. Dick and Alf said, oh, they 
could climb anywhere, like cats; but he said it would 
be as much as his trade was worth if he let any of 
us break our necks, and that he would not show us 
anything unless we promised to mind what he said^ 
and be good boys ; and then Dick said he'd be as 
good as anybod/s heart could wish. 

It was past eleven when we landed, and melting 
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8ee the lighthouse ; hut I shan't write ahout it^ for 
I suppose Vve seen fifty in my life, and they are all 
pretty much alike. 

After that we had some rare fan in climhing after 
the birds and their nests — the best chmb I ever 
had in my life, I think ; and when Peter saw we 
were pretty good hands at it, he left off being over- 
particular, and let us go pretty well where we pleased. 
We might have had some young birds if we liked, 
but we thought it was no good to take them, 
because we couldnH keep them alive if we did ; so 
we left them alone, and only carried off the eggs, 
enough to stock all the family cabinets, and some 
over to boil for tea. We thought it would be rather 
rare to have puffins' eggs with our bread and butter, 
but Peter did not promise us much of a treat as 
regards their flavour. 

We were so eager after the eggs, that we scarcely 
noticed how the time went, till Peter said something 
about getting the boat ready, and then for the first 
time we saw how the weather had changed. The 
clouds had gathered, the wind was rising, and there 
was an ugly roll in the sea, which seemed to threaten 
something worse coming. Peter climbed the highest 
point near, to take a good look round ; and he came 
down shaking his head, and saying there'd be no 
crossing again to-night for us, he wouldnH risk it 
for a hundred pounds, it would be so dangerous. 
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We all looked at each other, a little blue at first, 
becaoBc we were tired, and had had pretty well 
enough of it by that time i but Aif broke out into 
one of his merry laughs, and said he wished for 
nothing better, it was the best joke in the world; 
we*d sleep in one of the caves, and just be real 
Bobinsou Crusoes once for a wonder* 

We all took heart at that^ and began to settle 
how we should make beds for ourselves with our 
eoats, and a spare sail or two, which Peter had 
bronght with hira, when Dougks turned crabby 
again, and said he was sure my father and mother 
wouldnH like our sleeping out of doors, on a stormy 
night, too. We had better go and get lodgings at 
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The next question was^ in which cave^ of the many 
near us^ we should take up our abode. Dick and 
Alf at first agreed to go one way and look^ while 
Douglas and I went the other; but this wouldn't 
do^ because we wanted all to decide together upon 
which it should be ; so we changed again^ and we four 
went off^ up a narrow gorge in the cliffy opening upon 
the shore^ while Peter went down to his boat^ to put 
it all safe^ against the nighty and bring up the spare 
sail with him. 

Somehow^ after Peter left us^ we felt rather like a 
flat bottle of ginger-beer. It had come over so dark, 
the wind howled gloomily^ and the very dash of the 
waves on shore sounded dismal. I bethought me 
how anxious they would be at home^ and of the long 
hours which must pass^ before we could get back, in 
some of these dark caverns, and half repented me 
that I hadn't voted with Douglas for going to a 
lodging, where we should at least have had lights 
and a fire, so as to pass away the evening with 
reading. 

I don't know whether the others were thinking 
the same or not, but all of a sudden we noticed Wolf 
run up a very narrow ledge on the face of the clifi; 
and pop into a large hole, to which it seemed to lead. 
We waited a little to watch, but he didn't return at 
once, and, after a minute or two, we heard one of his 
short, fierce barks, seeming as if it came from the 
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very heart of the rocks. We stopped dead shorty 
and looked at each other. 

''What can he have got there f said Douglas, at 
length. 

" A badger, most likely/' said Norris. '' I know 
they are found about here." 

" Oh, m tell you what it is" cried Alf, eagerly; 
''it's one of those wild swine, that they say there 
are running about in these islands, which they call 
purrs; we've only to put one of our knives into its 
throat, and we shall have a sucking-pig for supper, 
better even than pu£Sns' eggs for tea. Come on, 
do I '' And he ran off, up the ledge. 

He was the youngest, and so none of us liked to 
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Wolf^ and the rest of us followed^ satisfied that as 
the dog was going first we were all safe^ as regards 
bad air^ and so on. For some yards it was very dark 
and low^ we could feel the top with our hands, as we 
went along; then Alf, who was still first, stopped all 
at once, with a start and " hullo ! '' that made us 
spurt on to get alongside of him. I never was more 
surprised in my life. This low cave was only a sort 
of passage-entrance to a big place, yards and yards 
high, with a smooth, sandy sort of floor — a cave, I 
suppose you would call it too, only there was a slit 
in the roof, if I may so express it, — a long crevice, 
as if the rock yawned open there, with a sort of 
mouth, which just served as a skylight to let in air 
and daylight. 

The place itself startled us, but more still the 
notion, which flashed at once upon all our minds^ 
that it was inhabited. An old shoe lay just at our 
feet, several dark bundles lay scattered on one side 
or another, and in the further comer, so as to be as 
much as possible sheltered from the air and rain 
which might come in at the crevice above, there was 
something very like the body of a man. I really 
don't know why we all turned so queer, and stood 
still, as if we were rooted to the spot. Perhaps it 
was the strange stories, about the smugglers who 
used to frequent these caves, that we had been 
hearing from Peter, and fishing out of the guide- 
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books; and yet we bad tbe dog witb us. I don't 
believe it was really fear of bim^ wboever be was, 
because we tbougbt be would burt us, but I tbink 
it was a borrid sort of fancy seized us tbat be was 
dead^ — perbaps be bad been murdered^ and bidden 
bere^ that bis body migbt not be found. I know 
tbis was my tbougbt^ and it turned me so sick I 
could bardly standi but it was only for a minute ; 
tbe next Wolf barked again, and a sort of beavy 
groan answered bim, from tbe furtber end of tbe 
cave. 

I glanced at tbe otbers;~we couldn't cbaff eacb 
otber, for we bad all turned wbite together; and 
tben Douglas turned round, and set one foot out of 
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a chicken-hearted fellow; ''only make the dog 
come too/' 

We laid hold of Wolf's collar, one on each side 
of him, and so walked him with us, across the place, 
till we came to the otBer side. We couldn't see 
very plainly, but there was light enough to show us 
it was a man shabbily dressed, and with one leg 
badly hurt — at least it was rolled round with bloody 
bandages. He lay upon a heap of old clothes, and, 
as we got up to him, he groaned again, worse than 
before. We looked at each other, and our hearts 
sunk again; but it was evident he was in a bad 
way, he couldn't have hurt us, if he had tried, 
and, with a mighty eflfort, I plucked up heart enough 
to ask him, "What's the matter?" 

His answer was so low I couldn't hear, without 
stooping down over him, and then I made out the 
word "Water!" 

" Water ! " I repeated ; "he's dying for want of 
water. Make haste; run oflF for some, do, before 
it's too late, and Dick and I'll stay with him till 
you come back." 

There isn't a more knowing and practical fellow 
going than Douglas, when he's not in a bad mood. 
He saw it all then, and, singing out, " Give us your 
flask," oflF he set, down that giddy, narrow ledge, in 
less than no time. A stream of fresh water ran at 
the bottom of the gorge; it was short work to fill 
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lit ftiffc ftow tt| and bring it back to the cavej an 
llutt t^k and I etood back, that Douglas tnigb 
«if« tt btmeelf* How the poor creature devoured il 
m if he would fain have swallowed bottle and all 
Whtu he found it was empty^ he lay back on hi 
Hide bed, and, sighing heavilyj was quite still for 
iHinnt(% Then he opened his eyesj looked hard a 
us one after another^ aa if he had come to hi 
(^Bsc^ again, and askcdj woudcringlyj '*Who ar 
your'* 

Wc told him as shortly aa we could that we wer 
the mm of EngUsh gcntlemcuj travelliiig; that w 
had come across to see Calf-islaud, and as it was to 
aferaiy to go back J had to pass the night ashore 
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leave me^ and forget you ever found me here. I 
have got my deservings^ and I must abide by 
them." 

He had been in some awful row^ that was plain, 
fightings most likely ; and yet there was something 
in his voice and way like a gentleman. 

''Do you feel very bad? Do you think you are 
going to die ? " asked Norris fearfully, and most of 
us shivered ; we had never seen a death-bed. 

The poor fellow groaned again pitifully. " Yes/' 
he said at last, ''I feel that I must die; I am 
going, and where, oh where ! '' Somehow the 
words seemed to go through us ; I shall never forget 
the way he said them. We all stood silent awhile, 
till Dick whispered me, 

"I'm certain a doctor would think of something 
to do him good ; he isn't so bad as all that ; let's go 
for one." 

The poor fellow overheard, it seemed to rouse 
him. He raised himself on one elbow, looked at us 
as if he would look us through, and then said, 
" You are kind-hearted fellows, and you are gentle- 
men, I may as well trust you for the few hours only 
that I probably have to hve. There is no doctor on 
the island, and — and — unless you want to betray a 
dying man into the hands of justice, you will not 
attempt to tell any one that you have found me 
here. Let me have what peace I may while life 
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lasts; there ia no peace /or me after — for ever and 
ever — there the worm dieth not^ aad tiie fire is oot 
quenched/' 

There was somethitig unutterably touching in his 
voice; wc all agreed afterwards it was one of the 
most thrilling voices we had ever hcard^ and to bear 
him talk so, it made one's blood run cold. Douglae 
answered in his manly, dehberate way, " You matf 
trust uSj we would not say anything to any one 
to bring you into trouble for all the world; but 
I think if you would let ub, we could do something 
to make you more comfortable. Is it your leg 
hurts you so ? maybe if we put cold water to it, and 
tied it up afresh, it would feel ea&ier/' 
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wanted, and then I asked, for I felt as if I must, 
^' Is it what you are thinking of troubles you so 7 '' 
He gave a sort of nod of assent, then he seemed to 
recollect himself, and inquired hurriedly, "You 
didnH come alone, whose boat are you in, and 
where's the.man?*' We told him about Brown 
Peter (only then discovering we did not know his 
surname) and that he was settling his boat for the 
night 

" Then he will be after you,'* said the wounded 
man anxiously, " he will trace you here. You are 
very good, but it would be better to leave me ; Brown 
Peter must not know you have seen me/^ This was 
quite a puzzle ; it seemed shocking to leave any one, 
sick and suffering so, but if we didn't go back to 
Peter, he'd be raising a hue-and-cry after us, think- 
ing we were blown into the sea. Dick cut the knot 
for us. 

"'Tell you what,'* he said, "we'll aU go down 
and tell Peter that we've settled on our cave, but 
that we don't want him to rough it unless he likes. 
We will give him cash to get a lodging for himself, 
and he shall meet us at the boat at eight o'clock 
to-morrow morning." 

This seemed a famous plan, but I thought of one 
thing. If this fellow was a smuggler or something 
bad, was he alone, or was he one of a gang ? If 
the latter, it wouldn't be over pleasant to have them 

M 
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al] coming in, perhaps before the night was oveTp 
Yet it was an awkward thing to ask him. I wanted 
to have put it nicely, tomehow roundabout j but I 
colli duH make up a speech^ so I was obliged to 
blurt it out as it canie, 

" Exeuae mej Sir^ what I 'm going to say^ but 
it isn't in nature to think of leading yon alone herCj 
ao bad as you seem. Is anybody likely to be coming 
back to see after you ? because that would make a 
difference." 

" To-day ia Tuesdayj" he said musingly, " Thurs- 
day, wasn^t it, they said? Ay, Thursday was the 
day ; " — th*^n, louder to me, " No one, I believe^ till 
the day after to-morrow. But, never mind thatj if 
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show it to him 7 To know of it ourselves^ and not 
show it to him, why it would be hideous, brutal I 
Something came into my mind about its being 
parson's work, no look-out of mine; but common 
sense wouldn't listen to that. Was I to slink o£f 
from saving any poor creature out of a burning 
house, because I wasn't bred up a fireman ? No, I 
must do it, shy and queer as I felt at the thoughts 
of it. Except Alf, and Dick perhaps, I never tried 
to help any one this way before. 

WeU, all this was quick to think, though it's slow 
to write. I stepped nearer to the poor smuggler, 
and said, ''You promised to trust us. Sir," (I don't 
know why we called him Sir, it was something in 
his manner, I believe,) " and you may. God helping 
us, neither Brown Peter, nor anybody else shall 
know of your being here, through us ; but, unless 
you wish to be alone, I for one, would rather spend 
the night in this cave than any other. Don't say us 
nay," I urged, stoopmg over him, and speaking in a 
lower voice, " I can't help thinking God sent us." 

He looked at me wistfully, with those deep, pene- 
trating eyes of his, and answered doubtfully, " It 
might be, yes, it might be, I had a good mother once ; 
well, I will not say you nay, settle it as you will, only 
remember you've promised on your honour." 

Then we four went over to the other side of the cave 
together, and after some talk, in which I proposed 
M 2 
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that Alf and Douglas ahould go and get beds, 
leaving us two elder oues here, we finally settled all 
to stay on as we were, without separating; only just 
to go and do for Peter first. We told the wounded 
man, and asked him w^hether anybody would see if 
we made a fire, for we had brought a kettle with us, 
intending to have a pienie tea. He said, Oh no, 
not if we woidd wait till it was later i and he pointed 
us to a place under the rock, where it was plain there 
had often been one before. 

Well J we filled his bottle again for him with 
water, and, wbistUng the dog to follow ujs, went off 
to find Peter- He was at the boat, grumbling 
terribly because we were nowhere to be seen, and 
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making ourselves comfortable as well as you. So 
noWj haul us the hamper out of your locker^ there's 
a good fellow^ that we may suit ourselves as to 
provender^ and then you can take yourself off^ and 
a good night to you amongst the F sharps and B 
flats !*' 

I donH suppose Peter understood this last allu- 
sion^ but the general drift of the speech was plain 
enough^ and seemingly very much to his mind ; for 
he smoothed his surly brow> hemmed and hawed^ 
and asked at last^ where he should find us in the 
morning f 

*' Well, you needn't trouble yourself to find us, it's 
we that will come after you," said Dick ; " what's the 
earliest time that we can be o£f in the mommg, for 
the tide?" 

"Oh, seven or eight o'clock. Sir, at soonest." 

We knew that Brown Peter's seven or eight 
meant eight or nine ; so we said. All right, that would 
just give us time for getting our breakfast, and we 
would be down there at the boat by eight at latest. 
Then we got what we wanted out of the hamper, and 
the sail, and so parted company. 

The wind was blowing terribly by that time, a 
drizzling rain began to fall, and though I daresay it 
wasn't more than half-past eight, it seemed growing 
dark already. We were all heavily laden then with 
the prog, wraps, &c., and we trudged back to our 
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queer lodgiDg-hoiue more leisurely than we had left 
it, in two minds whether or not to like onr prospeeta. 
It was a ticklish task to get our baggage up the litde 
pathway^ the wind blowing so strong all the while. We 
could only manage by taking one thing at a time; Wdf 
did his part well in this. At last, kettle and all were 
safely lodged in the passage entrance, and then we 
groped our way up it again to the higher part of the 
cave, where we had left the smuggler. He was lying 
very still, I fancy he was in a dose ; but he roused 
up when he heard us, and said we were welcome to 
light the fire nowj if we liked, it was quite late 
enough. We weren't sorry ; hot as it had been in 
the middle of the dayj it seemed cold enough now. 
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to find a little store of bits of wood for a fire. They 
were dry enough now, but evidently had been drift- 
wood once; and when we kindled them up, they 
burnt with such blue and green flames, it might 
have done for a witches fire. Well, we boiled our 
kettle, and made a famous cup of tea first, and then 
we did the eggs in it. They were not to my taste at 
all — the essence of bad fish I should call them — but 
some of us thought them decent enough. We took 
a mug of tea to the smuggler, and he seemed glad of 
it, but he wouldn't eat anything. How I wondered 
if he was really dying ! We pegged away ourselves 
famously at our meat-pies, &c., and thought that ale 
and tea weren't at all amiss coming one after another. 
Then the fire was splendid ; we all got jolly warm, 
and the bright flames lighted up all parts of the cave, 
till it was quite cheery. 

When weM all wound up tea, we were fairly tired 
out, and ready to sleep on rocks or boards, or any- 
thing you please; but Douglas went up to the 
smuggler &tst, and begged so hard for leave to tie up 
his leg a little better, that at last he consented, and 
we took our pocket-handkerchiefs and dipped them 
in cold water, and laid them next to the wound. It 
was a bad place, when we got it undone, really great 
holes in his leg. We wondered how in the world 
heM come by it, but we couldn't ask. Poor fellow ! 
he seemed very glad and thankful when it was over, 
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it 80 greatly eased the burning heat^ and plenty of 
drink^ too^ made him better. What if he should get 
well^ after all ! I only wish he might. 

He showed us how to make up our beds with 
the bits of things about the place^ and when we 
were all pretty well settled^ I thought I must get my 
chance^ now or never. I had my Uttle Testament in 
my waistcoat pockety I pulled it out and said^ '' Shall 
I read a bit aloud ? We are in a strange place^ and 
wc shouldn't feel the worse for it.** Dick and Alf 
said, "Yes, go a-head, if you like it." Douglas 
seemed to take to it most, and said I couldnH do 
better. I thmk he saw what T was at. 

I prayed in my heart before I began — 1 couldn't 
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agreed^ and so we did^ all to ourselves of course. 
Douglas was best off for a bed, for he had Wolf for a 
pillow. I believe the fine creature thought he had 
got quite a treaty spending the night with his master. 
They each seemed to make the other marvellously 
comfortable, and Dick said to me, pointing at them, 
" Well, I 'd give something to be a wolfs cub myself 
for once in my life." 

As for me, all my sleepiness seemed gone from me 
as soon as I laid my head down, with the strangeness 
of the place, the hard floor, &c. ; so I soon lifted it 
up again, and sat for a while looking at the fire, 
resting my chin on my knees. Alf went to sleep in 
a minute; poor fellow, he was quite over-tired. 
Dick and Malcolm lay still as if they were asleep too 
— I don't know, I'm sure, whether they were or not. 
I sat till I got pins and needles with the cramp, and 
then I got up to mend the fire, which was burning 
low, and throwing a dull red light over everything. 
When I was up I thought I would step softly to the 
smuggler, to see how he was getting on, and when I 
saw his eyes were open, I asked if there was any- 
thing I could get for him. He looked at me at first 
without speaking, just such a gentle, grateful look 
as he had given to Douglas, and then he said, '' You 
are a good lad, don't you want your night's rest as 
well as the rest of them ? " 

I told him there was nothing I should like better 
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tbao gtvmg him a little eaae, if I knew bow. Then lie 
said, in a trembliug, brokea sort of voice^ *' Will yoa 
read aver again what you read just now ? ** I think 
I tvas just glad ! I poked up the fire with a long 
stick to get a blaze, and then I read it for him. 

He waited for a while after I had done, and at last he 
said, " That young man had gone on very badly to- 
wards his father, hadn^t he ? " 

** Yes/' I said, " pretty well as badly as he could^ 
I think ; he ran through all his money, kept bad 
company, and never offered to come near his home 
till he was fairly driven to it by hunger," 

At this he Buddenly asked me what was my name f 
I told him Oliver, Herbert Oliver; and he continued. 
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to pazzle me : however, I couldn't stop to think, so I 
was obUged to say what came first. '^ Well, I suppose 
when we go away from a person, as that son did from 
his father, it means we have nothing to do with them^ 
we don't speak to them, nor hear what they have to 
say to us. We go on without them, just as if we 
didn't care for them, and thought they didn't care 
for us. And coming back means that when we find 
it is poor comfort, and that we are doing ourselves 
harm instead of good, we turn to the thoughts of 
them again, we speak to them, and hsten to what 
they say to us, and then they can make us happy 
again." 

" Ay," he said, " you speak as if it was no sooner 
said than done. I daresay it never crossed your 
mind what a wide, wide, impassable gulf seems 
to the prodigal in that far country, to lie between 
himself and his father's house." 

" No, no, not impassable," I cried ; " there is a 
bridge : God has made a way of escape." 

" For some, perhaps," he answered, mournfully ; 
" but not for all, not for me." Oh, the tones in 
which he spoke those last words, they seemed to cut 
me to the heart. Then he went on to do what I had 
been so eager for all along, to tell me his own story ; 
but I don't know that I shall put it down word for 
word, because I have done ever so many pages this 
time, and I am getting a Uttle sick of writing. How- 
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ever, now I have got through so iQuchj I won't les 
out anythiug that would spoil it for reading af& 
wards. 

Wellj he said^ — ^just what we 'd been thinking 
the while — he was a gentleman's son, and eviden 
his father was very well off. He spoke of bei 
*' cradled in luxury, indulged with eveiy comfort 
and as he was the eldest^ and they thought him be 
clever and handsoinej he geemed to have gut his O' 
way in most things^ and to have been kept in plei 
of pocket-money, and yet he didn*t speak of his fatl 
as if he cared very much for him. He said he ^ 
one of those who thought more about gathering gi 
for his children, than teaching them to make a i 
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lots of cash^ he was fine game for them. They got 
him into all their schemes to outwit the masters^ 
and make free with forbidden pleasures. They 
taught him how to slip out with them to public- 
houses^ to drink and smoke with the lowest^ and 
whenever a holiday gave them an excuse for a day 
in London^ they went to what he called '' the foulest 
dens of infamy.^' These seemed the bitterest of all 
his recollections ; oh how he went on about it^ almost 
as if the very thought of it put him out of his senses. 
Hell itself^ he said^ could bring no worse misery than 
he had got into there. Fiends in woman^s shape he 
had met with^ as well as men ; and all the while^ when 
those around him were at their merriest, the verses he 
had learned when a child used to be ringing in his 
ears like a death-knell, — " None that go unto her 
return again, neither take they hold of the paths of 
life.^' '^ Can a man take fire in his bosom, and not 
be burned ? " If a man gives way to these tempta- 
tions, he is " destroying his own soul." Then he 
turned round upon me so sharply that it startled me, 
crying out, '' Ay, lad, see to it that my ruin is your 
warning. Maybe, even now, you know what it is to 
dally with this danger, to run after some pretty girl 
in the neighbourhood, and snatch a kiss when no one 
is near. That*s the gingerbread in which the first 
taste of slow poison is hidden.'^ 

I couldn't stand that. I said, No; indeed, I never 
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had^ and never would, God helping m^ for I 
hated it. 

''And well for you that you can Bay so/' he 
answered again in those deep, thrilling tones of his 
rich voice ; and as if the texts of which he had 
spoken were still running in his head, he went on 
quoting, " Enter not into the path of the wicked, 
and go not in the way of evil men. Avoid it, pass 
not by it, turn from it, and pass away.^' Well, it 
seems that for years he kept all his bad ways secret 
from his father ; until at last, creditors for gambling 
debts drove him nearly out of his wits, and he 
thought there was nothing left for it but to run 
away, to bury himself somewhere where he was 
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justice^ and received a sentence of three months in 
the common prison^ where he met with his present 
associates — men^ as he said^ ^' not more reckless or 
miserable than himself^ but better drilled in the 
apprenticeship of crime by longer experience/' 
Closely as they were watched, they had a system 
of signs, a sort of freemasonry of preconcerted 
movements of head, hands, and feet, which enabled 
them to carry on continual intercourse, and to map 
out, while in gaol, the plan on which they have been 
going ever since. This, at first he seemed imwilling 
to tell me, as the gang were heavily bound to mutual 
secrecy; but after a while he said they had done 
nothing for him, which need lead him for their sakes 
to deprive himself of the comfort of making a clean 
breast of it, now he had once begun, and so he 
came out with it. They call themselves fishermen, 
and go to Liverpool on pretence of selling their fish. 
While there, they manage to stay the night, and 
hatch up some plan of burglary and housebreaking. 
Then they smuggle off their booty, whatever it is, to 
their boat, make their way back to the Calf, and 
conceal their ill-gotten gains in the cave, until there 
is a good chance of disposing of them without 
detection. "There's hundreds of pounds' worth," 
said he, "now within two dozen yards of you, and yet 
I daresay when you sat foot in it, you would hardly 
have thought there was anything which would fetch 
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a sixpence/^ I glanced round inyolimtarilyy and he 
continued^ ''Ay« you may look^ my lad; he most be 
a ^cute bobby who would scent it out^ I can promise 
you ; and as for you^ I believe you might hunt for a 
year before you came at it/' 

I doQ^t know whether I was most startled or 
horrified^ when he said this. It seemed as if ^ all 
imawares^ we had set foot in a regular nest of vice. 
I really felt for the moment as if I could have 
roused the others^ and rushed out instanter^ spite of 
rain and storm^ as if anything would be better than 
lingering in such a den of iniquity; but^ then I 
remembered that^ perhaps^ this poor fellow was 
dyings dying without hope^ and it might be God had 
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we could go^ but not before they had sighted us^ and 
came on after us^ full tear. There was a fair chance^ 
that with more speed and better wind^ we might do 
them yet; so we dodged in and out of the back 
streets^ with no end of doublings but nearing the 
docks all the while. One soon got blown^ and gave 
up, but the other kept on until we were at the last 
turning before the river; there, I suppose, he felt 
he must give in, and let off his revolver in a rage, as 
a parting token. Though hidden by the shadow of a 
house, I must have been straight before him; the 
shot pretty well shattered my leg for me, but I ' 
suppose not to his knowledge, for he came on no 
further. One of my mates was near, and saw me 
fall. Of course if he had left me there, it might 
have been a catch for all of us, for I might get clear 
myself by turning King's evidence. He was too 
canny to risk that, got me on his back, and so 
carried me down the wharf and into the boat in a 
very few minutes, and we came straight on bene. 
They did for me for several days more than I could 
have expected. But when they found that it was a 
slow case, and that I rather grew worse than better, 
they got tired of it, and said they should leave me 
well supphed, and go off to Liverpool " on business^' 
again. Saturday they left. I suppose it was the 
intolerable agony of being alone with my own 
thoughts, but I seemed to grow worse as soon as 
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they were gone» Fever came on, and the tbint was 
agony, Sunday and Monday I managed to cmwl 
iJown alter dnsk to fill nay can at the stream beloWj 
but when Tuesday morning came, I was too ill to 
move ; and when the heat of the day began, I 
must have become insensible* I Femember no more 
till I found you all by me, giving me water." 

I eouldn*t help saying — the words came so in* 
voluntarily to my mind — ^^ Whosoever drinketh of 
this water shall thirst again ; but whosoever drinketh 
of the water that I shall give him shall never thbst ; 
but the water that I shall give him shaU be in 
him a well of water, springing up into everlasting 
life," 
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"You know/' I said, ''that God keeps a book 
against us, in which He writes down all we do 
wrong. Nothing but blood, the blood of the inno- 
cent, can blot out what's written there. There was 
no other innocent but Him, for even God's angels 
are charged with folly. He saw that if His blood 
was not shed for us, we were lost ; and He came to 
be a man, to lay down His life, that it might go 
instead of ours — that when we cried to Him He 
might with His blood strike out all that was set 
down against us ; and then, don't you see, if there 
is nothing set down against us, we are free, we are 
safe, we have nothing to fear. This is the bridge 
over the gulf." 

It was a wonderful look that came over his face 
as he listened — such a brightness, it startled me. 
I had never seen anything like it before; and I 
thought, perhaps he was going to die directly — for 
I had heard of people's having such looks, when 
they were dying. He repeated some of the words 
after me, as if he was making sure of them, — 
" ' Strike out all that is set down against you — free, 
safe, nothing to fear.' I must, I will cry to Him. 
What shall I say ? " The words came readiest, I 
daresay, to which he had listened twice over that 
evenbg, for he continued, " I will arise and go to 
my Father, and will say unto him, Father, I have 
n2 
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Biuned against heaven, and before theCj and am no 
more worthy to be called thy eon," 

I couldn^t help it ; I fairly burst out crying. I 
though tj aarely his aoul was safe then ^ and oh^ ever 
since I can remember, I have had such a darling 
wish to be the meana of saving a soul, if only one — 
to have but one in heaven who should say, * If it 
wasn't for you, I should never have been here ; ' 
and now, I thought, aurely it was my reading 
this chapter had been the means of saving him. 

It was some time before he spoke again, or seemed 
to notice me. He had turned away from me towards 
the wall, I thinkj to keep on prayings but at last I 
fancy he heard me crying, for I couldn^t smother it 
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He laid his hand on my head^ for a minute^ and 
when I took it in both mine, and wrung it hard, 
the tears came to his eyes also. ''You must get 
some sleep/' he said ; " you will be worn out quite; 
but stay one minute first/' He pulled out a little 
leathern bag from imder the bundle which served 
him for a pillow^ and took something out of it. It 
was a gold ring, set with one single diamond. '' It 
is the only thing/' he said, " I have about me, that 
I can say is fairly my own^ not stolen property. It 
was my mother's, and my father gave it to me as a 
keepsdce, when she died. Will you take it and keep 
it in remembrance of all that Frank Forrester feels 
he owes you." 

I didn't like to take it at first, but he said, how 
could he bear his mother's ring to fall into the hands 
of the wretched fellows who would strip and bury 
him, after he was gone ? So I thought I could not 
refuse. Then he produced a bit of candle, that was 
also alongside of him, and said, " Now, I want you 
to do for me one thing more. Light me this candle, 
before you lie down, and lend me your little book, 
that I may read that again, and some more beside." 
I did as he wished, and put some fresh drink beside 
him, and then we bade each other good-night, and I 
think I did sleep, Uke a top, as if I should never 
wake again, clasping the gold ring tight in my 
hand. 
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It was the strangest thing wakening next morning. 
We rubbed and rubbed our eyes^ till we were like 
to have rubbed them out^ before we could make out 
where we were^ and it was the feeling the ring^ 
which I had got fast clutched still in my fist^ that 
first brought all to my mind. Then I jumped up 
quick enough, to see how poor Forrester was, and 
found the others had been to him already, and got 
him fresh drink. I suppose the fever was more 
gone off, with the night^s being over, for he looked 
awfully pale — so ill as if he never could get better ; 
but the expression of his face was more altered than 
anything. I thought it was quite a shining look of 
peace and comfort, and love, too. He seemed as if 
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risk of detection^ and it seemed as if his one wish 
was to be quiet now^ to read and think^ and then to 
die in peace. 

''Then we shall never see yon again/' said 
Dooglas, affectionately. " I should be so sorry to 
think that.'' 

"You are very good to care about a worthless 
fellow like me/' answered he gratefully. " I should 
be very sorry if it was so^ but. you say you are 
staying at Castletown. If you should be over again 
on the Calf^ I could^ perhaps^ contrive some plan 
of letting you know whether or not I was alone." 

"Oh/' said Alf, "nothing would be easier than 
for us to run up and see.** 

" But that/' said Forrester, " is just what I must 
ask you not to do. If you ran up, and my mates 
were here, they would see you before you saw them, 
and it would be as much as your life was worth. 
Tou would not be the first that has been pitched 
into the sea, with a heavy stone at your feet, to 
make sure you never went back to blab; and I 
could do nothing to hinder it." 

It made one shudder to hear of such desperate 
fellows, and Alf said pitifully, "Then it's no use 
thinking about it." 

" It's a ticklish business/' said Forrester; "but 
it may be done, if you don't shirk for the trouble. 
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and will be steady and carefoL Do you see the hole 
up there ? '' 

"The skylight ? Yes, to be sure we do/' we all 
cried out together. 

''Well/' he said, "with that long, thin stick 
which stands in the comer (a stick we brought from 
the mainland, on purpose), I can lodge a scrap of 
anything — a bit of rag perhaps is the easiest — on a 
little ledge on the face of the rock, within a foot of 
the surface above, and when I want, take it down 
again. This must be our signal. Don't attempt to 
come up the pathway ^r«<, — you were daring fellows 
to try it at all, for it's rather an awkward one, at the 
best; but go first to the top of the cliff above. 
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pa are pmdent and trusty^ that we shall neither of 

us ran any risk that way — that is^ if I live as long^'' 

he said^ sinking down again, after the exertion of 

speaking. 

• I went up to him, and said, "Yon will let me 

leave my little book with you ; that couldn't bring 

any fear of detection/' 

"Thank you, Oliver,'' he said, "thank you 
heartily, I should like it better than anything. I 
want to find out something. I begin to fear all 
isn't right yet. Can you sit down a minute while 
the others are putting away the things ? I still see 
what I saw last night while you were reading and 
speaking, that our Father, the Father up above, is 
willing to take us back to his heart again, be our 
crimes what they may; and I see how the heavy 
reckonings for the past may be put right by the 
blood of the Innocent dying in our stead. This 
was such a flood of joy, when I first dared to hope 
it, that I felt as if I saw heaven's gates opening to 
take me in, just when I believed myself sinking 
into everlasting burnings. But I have thought of 
something else since. Be it that the past is all 
settled so that I've nothing set down against me, I 
feel in myself I'm not fit to go up there. I want 
not only the writing against me altered, but I want 
myself altering. Do you think that a fellow who 
has lived years and years in swearing, and gambling. 
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and laying hands on what isnH his own^ is^ to go 
and keep company with a pure angel, like my 
mother^ to say nothing of those who are higher up 
even than she is ? Something within seems to tdl 
me that there is no doubt which place / of right 
belong to/* 

The last words were uttered in tones of deep 
anguish. Poor fellow, it must be a terrible, terrible 
thing to have such a life to look back upon. I felt 
puzzled for a minute, then I asked him for the 
Testament, and read out the words, '' If ye live 
after the flesh, ye shall surely die; but if ye through 
the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall 
live. For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
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follow where He leads; He will go on working in us 
till He has altered us^ changed us altogether; made 
US what another verse calls ' new creatures in Christ 
Jesus.' '' 

The others called me now; it was eight oMock, 
and we were afraid of Peter's coming to look for us^ 
if we were not in good time at the boat. We had 
tied up poor Forrester's leg for him again^ in fresh 
wet cloths ; put as much water by him as I believe 
he could possibly drink in the four-and-twenty 
hours^ gathered our own rattle-traps together, and 
prepared to leave the cave, with very, very different 
feelings from those with which we had entered it. I 
put my ring on my watch-chain, and showed For- 
rester how safely I had it there^ as of course I am 
too young to wear it yet. Then he shook hands 
with us all, and we promised to try and come again, 
by Saturday at latest. I only wish I was there now, 
Vi give anything to know how he's getting on, 
poor fellow. 

We had a beautiful breeze back again, so that 
there was no rowing wanted, and we four sat up 
at the other end of the boat where Peter couldn't 
hear us, to try and settle our plans. What ouffht 
we to do about telling my father and mother? It 
was a grand puzzle. Douglas thought we ought not 
to tell any one. The secret had been trusted to 
us, he said^ and we were bound in honour not to 
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sbare it. Norris^ Alf^ and I had smarted rather 
too sorely from having secrets, to he willing to hind 
ourselves to another. Dick, who is a sharp feUow, 
reminded us that our pledge was, not to say anything 
to any one that could bring Forrester into trouble: 
and this need not hinder us telling my father and 
mother one bit, because we know perfectly well tieg 
would not bring him into trouble, but would be fiur 
more likely to think of ways of helping him than 
we are. 

Douglas said, How did we know f They might 
think it their duty to deliver him up to the police, 
and the poor fellow would be ruined for life, 
all because we had broken our word of honour to 
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" Nonsense ! " cried Alf fiercely, " donH talk like 
a donkey. What my father and mother think right, 
it right, and I can prove it by — ^by — all the laws of 
the Medea and Persians/' Alf was hard up for 
a proof that time, I should say. However, his 
speech had the e£fect of setting us all off laughing, 
which put us in a good humour again, when we 
were in danger of getting out of it ; and as we were 
three to one, we carried our way by vote. 

We reached home in about three hours after we 
started ; and really they made so much of us, they 
seemed so overjoyed to see us, and to have been 
so fearfully anxious last night, because we didn't 
come back, that it was enough to tempt one to stay 
oat again, for the gratification of being turned into 
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(In Mrs. Oliver's handwriting.) 

Master Herbert has so entirely monopolized the 
book of latc^ that I began to think I should never 
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when we came to hear the fall recital of all that had 
passed^ it awakened perhaps as deep feelings of 
, thankfulness as we have ever known. Only those 
who realize that the first object in life is to live for 
Him who died for you^ and the second to bring 
others to know and serve Him also^ can enter into 
the greatness of the joy which it is to see a beloved 
and eldest child raising this cup of happiness to his 
lips^ and beginning to taste its sweetness. 

Of course we had great discussions with the boys 
as to all that passed between them and poor For- 
rester. Dick^ who^ though much improved^ has not 
quite lost his habit of backbiting^ and moreover 
thought it a capital joke^ was not slow to inform us^ 
in Malcolm^s presence, of his desire that we should 
be kept in ignorance of the whole subject of the 
cave and its inhabitants. The poor boy coloured up 
to the roots of bis hair, but he is not one to be 
easily taken aback, and said at once that he had 
thought so, and thought so still. Where a business 
was put into your own bands, you were not to 
be for ever ready to put it off on to other people's 
shoulders. They might have different opinions from 
you, and then you couldn't be answerable for what 
they might do in it. 

"That is true, my boy," said Mr. Oliver, "as far 
as it goes ; but you have left one important element 
out of your calculation/' 
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''What's that, Sir?'' 

''The element of /n»/— the blessed, thfioe 
blessed confidence existing where 'hearts are of eadi. 
other sure/ which, when formed between pazents 
and children, as I thank Ood it is formed between 
ns and ours, makes one almost as sure that the other 
will not disappoint you, in a case of this kind, u 
that the sky will not tumble down. I know it may 
go too far, we may be tempted to forget that there 
is only One who can never fail us, but kept within 
Christian limits it is an untold blessing, and one of 
which I heartily wish you the enjoyment." 

" He never trusts any one but himself, at least to 
look after himself,'^ said Dick, spitefully. 
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a spree with her. He said he had done it fifty times 
with black-eyed Susan, Tom the groom's pretty 
sister, and he was sure he had never been the worse 
for it^ nor she either. 

I asked him if he knew what God^s rule was with 
regard to man's treatment of women, and therefore, 
of course, of boys' treatment of girls. No, he didn't. 
I said it was '' to give honour unto them as unto 
the weaker." 

He answered rather saucily, that he was giving 
Susan the greatest honour by giving her a 
kiss. 

Mr. Oliver took him up a little sharply, ^' Norris, 
I tremble for you when I see the temptation that 
eternal joking is to you. I believe you would be 
ready to sell your soul for a joke. No matter how 
important the subject, or how serious the interests 
involved, if you can elicit a joke everything else may 
go to the winds." 

I have said before that Dick always lowers his flag 
to my husband. He apologized to me instanter, 
and asked that I would go on with what I was going 
to say. 

" Well," I said, " I was going to ask you a ques- 
tion. You have no sisters, but I think you have 
something of a brother's feeling towards our little 
Minnie. Would you stand by quietly and see any 
'stranger boy she might happen to meet take that 
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sort of liberty with her^ — have a spree as you call 
it?'' 

''No," he said, "of coarse he wouldn't, they 
would be impudent louts if they did, he would 
knock them down for it." 

" I knew you would say so, Norris, I knew you 
would feel so in your better self. It would be a 
piece of unbearable familiarity ; in other words, it 
would be an insult. Instead of realizing what is 
due to her feelings and position, he would simply be 
getting some amusement for himself out of her. 
It would be the very opposite of honouring her." 

''Oh^ I see that,^* he said, ''as plain as glass 
as regards Minnie; but it is quite different with 
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is only half a journal without it), and he made a 
grimace at the idea. 

" Then you would probably not attempt it to a 
young lady, under these circumstances ? ^^ 

"Well, I do think it probable I should not be 
quite such a fool/* 

" That is, you would not do it to a girl in the 
presence of her natural protectors, because you 
would be afraid of the consequences ; but to a poor 
girl who is exposed defenceless to your cruelty, you 
would be coward enough to do it without scruple, 
just for your own amusement/* 

Dick shuffled imeasily in his chair, and seemed 
doubtful what to answer for a minute or two. At 
last he said, he thought it made a difference that 
Susan liked it — it was just as much her fun as his. 

"Well, suppose Minnie liked it, laughed at it 
and was amused by it, would you justify her 
brothers, either of them, in standing by quietly to 
see it done to her?** 

" No, because she is an innocent little thing, if 
she laughed instead of being annoyed by it, it would 
be because she was imposed upon.** 

" Exactly, and because Susan's natural protectors 
are not in sight, and she is too innocent or too 
ignorant to understand the real injury you are doing 
her, you will take advantage of your own superior 
strength and higher position in society to rob her of 
o 2 
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her one priceless treasure^ the modest innocence and 
pure-mindedness^ which is a young girPs choicest 
ornament. I have heard you say that you detest 
bullying, it seems to me this is one of the grossest 
forms of it/' 

Dick winced at that, saying he wouldn't be a 
bully for all the world : then something occurred to 
break off the conversation, I forget what ; but it is 
sorrowful work finding out the bad habits in which 
he seems to have indulged, one after another, I 
sometimes wonder when we shall come to the end of 
them : no matter how low and vulgar, not to say 
ungodly, anything may be, if it is "fun,'' or "a 
good lark,*' he will give himself up to it, apparently 
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instances of the saccess of London City Mission- 
aries among the thieves, till he had fired the other 
three with his own sanguine expectations, and I 
overheard them busily arranging how the poor 
fellows were to be provided with a chance of gain- 
ing an honest livelihood. When children's interests 
are once awakened upon these subjects, I think they 
often put older people to shame by the warmth 
of their sympathy, and the earnestness of their 
exertions. 

When Saturday came, it must be confessed that 
the weather was not particularly favourable, but as 
Papa was quite well again, nothing else could be a 
legitimate obstacle, and in reality to avoid the dis- 
comfort of anxious hours at home, I consented to 
make one of the party, bringing little Min also. 
We took a carriage and drove to the headland near- 
est the Calf, in order as far as possible to shorten 
the marine part of the journey ; and when we went 
down to the water's edge, the boatmen looked rather 
reluctant to undertake the business — the boys de- 
clared only because they wanted to make us pay more! 
Mr. Oliver said at once he should not go if there 
was risk ; and then they altered their tune, saying 
that the distance was little more than a hundred 
yards across, and it was perfectly safe while the wind 
continued in the present quarter. So we found 
ourselves afloat at last, and though I have a sort of 
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feeling tbat all is safe, if my husband is there, I 
confess the dark beetling cliffs on either side, the 
sunken rocks pointed out to us, and the force of the 
waves, foaming as they tossed themselves against 
the boundaries of their narrow channel, were enough 
to awaken anxiety: and I shuddered at the veiy 
thought of what it would have been, had the chil- 
dren attempted the passage during last Wednesday's 
storm. 

The landing was a roagh and awkward business, 
but it was accomplished at last, and when we had 
settled with the men where and when we should 
come back to the boat, we set off in the direction of 
Forrester's cave, the boys with difficulty restraining 
themselves from the- galloping speed, which their 
father thought might be undesirable, as awakening 
We waited below, while they scrambled uu 
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should go on to the cave. He decided in favour of 
Herbert and Norris, as the two eldest^ advising them 
just to find out how matters stood with poor For- 
rester^ and whether he would be pained or pleased 
by having new visitors. 

We sat down on a ledge of rock while they were 
gone, listening to the cry of the wild sea-birds we 
had startled from their rocky perches, and the steady, 
-sullen skwish of the waves against the shore, while 
we speculated upon the strangeness of the apparent 
chances that had linked our lives, visitors from our 
far inland home, with that of a lost prodigal in this 
wild and lonely islet. How can he be dull any- 
where who is seeking to win souls, to be the instru- 
ment in God*s hands of saving the perishing from 
everlasting destruction? It has been the interest 
which has prevented us from suffering with vapid 
weariness in the long years of travelling that have 
fallen to our lot. And what a heavenly mission it is 
— wherever oue goes to leave the words of life which 
can bring hope to the despairing, rest to the weary, 
joy to the broken-hearted I Certainly work of this 
sort was not exactly what we expected in finding our 
way to the " Mona " of olden times, for since the 
days of Bishop Wilson the Manks seem to have been 
a civilized, orderly, well-instructed set; but Mr. 
Oliver tells me that these and other islands, from 
being comparatively little frequented, are sometimes 
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a favourite resort with outlaws and crimiDalSy al- 
though the natives may be thoroughly cared for. 

The boys were gone about ten minutes, and re- 
turned in a great state of excitement. Forrester was 
livings seemed even better than when they left himi 
but he expected his mates to return very shortly, 
probably in the early part of the afternoon^ to the 
island, though they would not go near the cave till 
after dark. It seems they call themselves fishermen, 
and inhabit a rough-looking cabin a little way from 
the shorc^ which, from the children's description, 
must be one that we noticed in coming along as 
having the door locked, and looking so desolate, 
that we concluded it was probably untenanted. 
Both boys had confessed to Forrester that of all 
things, they should like to see the rest of the gang; 
and he said there would be no difficulty in that, if 
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police are on their track. What a careful system of 
crime it all seems to disclose I 

The first thing to do, then, was that papa and I 
should go to see poor Forrester. Douglas and Alf 
\iranted to take little Minnie to him after we came 
down, bnt we told them it must not be, and that we 
irould rather they should not mention it before her, 
as it would be a great pity to burden her little soul 
with anything so anxiously important, as the keeping 
of a secret on which life might depend. So we left 
her in their charge while we were absent. 

We found the boys had described the place so 
accurately that I shall not need to say anything 
more on that head; I will only add that I found 
the footing of the narrow pathway so difficult that, 
although a tolerably practised climber with Alpine 
travelling, I donH think I should have managed it, 
if my husband had not taken one hand and Norris 
the other. The sense of hurry and excitement, from 
the possibility of the sudden return of the rest of 
the gang, added to the difficulty of keeping one^s 
balance. 

Herbert had not said a word too much about the 
poor smuggler's striking personal appearance. Dis- 
figured as he was by the dirt and wretchedness around 
him, there was something almost regal in the finely- 
chiselled outline of his features and eagle glance of 
his full dark eye, and no doubtful traces of his former 
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station in life in the courtesy with which he asked ns 
to be seated^ and apologised for the trouble we must 
have had in coming up to see him. What a noble 
vessel had been wellnigh shipwrecked on the quick- 
sands of early temptation I 

I have always considered nursing to be a part of 
my profession in life, and can appeal to my sisters 
in that line whether it is in our nature to sit down 
and " discourse " with a patient before attending to 
his bodily comfort ? It was no easy matter, how- 
ever, to induce poor Forrester to let me do anything 
for him. He urged that he was not worth it, that I 
should never demean myself by soiling my fingers 
for him, &c. ; but I got my own way at last. I had 
brought Balve and lint &om home on purpose, and, 
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tary days which intervened between his accident and 
the boys' first visit ; and the ground, thus prepared, 
had been ready for the good seed of the Word which 
Herbert had been permitted to sow during their first 
interview. How heartily I could echo my dear boy's 
exclamation afterwards, when he said, " Mother, this 
has been something worth living for.'' 

We should have liked to linger longer, but Alf 
came running up to say that they had espied a sail 
in the horizon, which they fancied was the smugglers' 
boat, and Forrester thought it better we should go 
down at once, lest they should espy us with their 
glass descending the side of the cliflF. We bade him 
farewell with aching hearts. There was something 
about him which seemed to forewarn us we should 
never see him alive again ; and yet how precious was 
the assurance that, if death was near, it would not 
now be for him death without hope. 

Their father took the boys away to a distant cove 
to bathe when we came down, while little Minnie 
gathered various sea treasures on the beach, and I 
rested under the shadow of a rock, watching at the 
same time my child and the distant vessel, which, 
now rapidly skimming the waves with a favouring 
breeze, was steadily nearing the shore. By the time 
the rest of the party returned, it was close enough to 
let us make out that there were four passengers, 
three grown men and a boy, with some fish and a 
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coDsidcrable amount of other luggage. When they 
saw us they steered for a landing-place about a hun- 
dred yards to our left hand^ and, quickly unlading 
the boat, began at once to carry its contents to the 
empty cabin ; proof positive,' if we had needed any, 
as to who they were. 

We thought it best to leave them time to settle 
themselves, so we fixed upon a convenient spot for 
our picnic dinner, and beguiled the next hour or so 
pleasantly enough in first arranging and then dis- 
cussing it; though some of the children were haunted 
by the idea that the smugglers, like the ancient fairy 
denizens of Mona, would sink into the earth, or dis- 
( somehow, before we could p:ti at tbem, unlesa 
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undertaking he had at least the appearance of being 
a formidable guardian^ and I have no doubt would 
have proved himself such in reality, had we been 
attacked. 

The men, a fierce, rugged, depraved-looking set, 
were lying in various attitudes near their cabin-door, 
all smoking short pipes, and, as Norris expressed it, 
'' asleep with one eye open." The boy was the only 
one whose countenance had anything that could be 
called attractive about it, and his face was prema- 
turely haggard and wizen, as if he had grown old in 
crime, though not in years. It was a something 
melancholy about the expression of his large eyes 
that touched me — something which seemed to express 
that occasionally he knew what it was to long for 
better joys, than any aflForded by his wretched life of 
crime. We found out afterwards that he went by the 
name of Jack ; while the man who from his dress and 
manner was apparently a shade above the rest, was 
addressed by them as Captain. 

To him my husband applied himself, holding little 
Minnie by the hand, as he went up to them, and, 
saying that we had been watching their boat come in 
from a distance, and had no doubt that as fishermen 
they would have been likely to pick up stones or 
shells on the shore, which perhaps they would allow 
us to purchase from them, as the Calf did not boast 
anything like a shop, and we were anxious to carry 
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back with us some little remembrance of so sin* 
gular an islet^ on returning. The captain eyed 
Mr. Oliver at first from head to foot with a keen^ 
suspicious glance, and then his look fell upon 
the child. A mother's vanity, my readers will sayi 
if I confess to it, — but his face gave me the impression 
that he was fairly startled with her beauty. And in 
truth, kind friends, I think the contrast between her 
and the ruffian before her, was one upon which either 
a painter's or a poet's eye would have loved to linger. 
Unlike poor Forrester, the captain's features were 
expressive of the worst, most repulsive forms of guilt 
and habitual vice. He looked like a man thoroughly 
hardened in bad ways ; one in whom no tender re- 
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plexed more than repelled her, — the bright coloar 
which exercise had given in her cheeks^ and the 
loving purity which characterized her little joyous 
spirit written upon every feature. The smuggler 
gazed at her, on and on, as if he was fascinated by 
the sight, forgetting to answer her father's ques- 
tion until it was repeated. Then he fetched a short, 
deep sigh, as if recollecting himself, and saying, " Oh 
yes, he had no doubt they could find some little matter 
that would suit the gentleman,'' he turned to give 
some directions to the boy, who went with him into 
the hut. 

A few little marine curiosities were shortly pro- 
duced, with various other articles which they declared 
were also for sale, brought from the mainland for 
that purpose, but which I could have no doubt, from 
their second-hand appearance, had been stolen from 
the rightful owners, and were offered to us, as a 
shorter and speedier mode of disposing of them than 
the pawnshop. We were careful to confine our 
purchases to things which had evidently been found 
on shore, or in the water. While this was going 
forward, Mr. OUver, talking to them as fishermen, 
elicited various facts about their trade, mode of hfe, 
&;c., and soon discovered that they made no pretence 
of ever setting foot inside a church, and that the 
utmost extent of their reading was confined to 
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newspapers, and a solitary book of songs^ ''which 
Jack had somewhere/' 

Minnie's eyes sparkled at this. " Oh, if he has 
no books, he will like one of our little Testaments, 
Papa, won't he f Do, do take it," she continued, 
eagerly, taking the tiny volume from her father, and 
placing it in the smuggler's open palm ; ''it is my 
little present for you. Mamma gave it me on 
purpose for you. Oh, you will take it, and keep it 
always ; won't you f " 

It would have been hard to resist the sweety 
pleading face which the little donor turned up 
towards him. He gazed at her a second time, aa if 
pondering who and what she could be, and whence 
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that you might see what beautiful pieces there are 
in itf I can read some chapters^ can't I, papa? 
May If Would you like me to read you one of 
my favourites ? " And she looked quickly from one 
to the other for permission. 

Her father nodded assent. I could see that his 
heart was full, like mine, with the vivid recollections 
of our Eva, which the little one's look and manner 
had awakened. He could not speak, but seated 
himself mechanically upon the rocky ground, and 
Minnie followed his example. The smuggler stood 
abstractedly beside them, as if lost in thought, 
until the child asked, " Won't you sit down too ? 
I think you must be very tired, if you didn't go to 
bed all last night." 

It seemed as though a spell were on him, while 
he looked and listened to her, and he obeyed in 
silence. Minnie was more than satisfied now; she 
turned over the leaves of the little book, in a flutter 
of delight, to find her favourite chapter; and thrilling 
sweet, in the musical accents of that dear little voice, 
the heavenly words fell upon the ear, 

'' Let not your heart be troubled : ye believe in 
" God, believe also in me. 

'' In my Father's house are many mansions : if it 
'' were not so, I would have told you. I go to 
" prepare a place for you. 

"And if I go and prepare a place for you, I 
p 
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"will come again, and receive you unto myself: 
" that where I am, there ye may be also/' . . . 

And so on, till she came to the twenty-seventh 
verse, which she read with an emphasis all her own, 

'* Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
" you : not as the world giveth, give I unto you. 
'' Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it 
" be afraid.'' 

Here she stopped, as if she felt it was irresistible, 
and, putting her little hand with the book again into 
his, she repeated, "You will have it now, won't 
you?" 

A strange impulse seemed to seize her dark and 
moody listener. He suddenly bent down, kissed 
the tiny fingers which held it, and the book, both 
in one, and answered at last, hoarsely and with 
evident eflFort, " I will, and keep it always." 

"And you will read it, won't you ? just a little 
bit every day, because mamma told me that if you 
did, that would make you always happy. Oh, do 
promise that you will read it, and let it make you 
always happy ! " 

The man promised. Whether he kept his word, 
and with what result, we shall probably never kiiow 
this side of eternity. 

It was time for us to think about returning. We 
gave smaller books to the other men and the boy, 
and then Alf ran on to see that our boat was got 
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ready for us. The captain touched his cap^ muttering 
something about thanks to Mr. Oliver and myself^ 
in parting, and eagerly took little Minnie's hand, as 
she offered it to him, and looking up in his face, 
repeated, "You have promised; you won't forget, 
wiD you?'' 

He repeated his promise in a way that left her 
no room to doubt, and added that she must also 
have something to remember him by. With that he 
stepped back into his cabin, and after a few minutes' 
delay, returned with the very smallest, and quite the 
most beautiful, specimen of a dog I ever saw. We 
measured when we got home, and found that it was 
not really more than six inches in length, and of 
pure white all over. Alas ! was there any hope that 
it had been honestly come by? Were there not 
ninety-nine chances out of a hundred that it had 
been pilfered from its rightful owner, in Liverpool, 
under the idea that it could be sold for some fabu- 
lous price in London ? 

Mr. Oliver and I looked at each other in sore per- 
plexity as to what we should do about allowing the 
child to accept it; but her shout of delight when 
the little treasure was placed in her arms made it 
hard work to think of disappointing her; perhaps 
there was more hope of our finding out its original 
master, and restoring it, than if it had been left with 
the smuggler. With the same idea in both our 
p 2 
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minds^ we refrained from making any difficulty^ 
the boys were as much delighted with Minnie's { 
fortune as if it had fallen to their own lot. 
asked the smuggler for its name^ and he told 
Tiny, but she said it should not be Tiny any m 
but Snow-flake, because it was just as white as 
white pony in her favourite story-book of '' Mi 
tering Children/' 

We reached home safely, and without any fur 
incident worth recording. 
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(In Mrs. Oliver's handwriting.) 

I PERCEIVE that I am not likely to have much 
further assistance from Herbert in writing these 
holidays. Between boating, bathing, and riding the 
rough little ponies which seem to be indigenous in 
the island, there is wonderfully little time left for 
in-door occupations; and each time I plead the 
cause of the poor journal, he reminds me that he 
wrote "a monstrous spell '^ of it the week after 
their visit to the Calf, " enough for a year, pretty 
well.'' In truth, I am too glad to see them all 
growing brown and sturdy with their open-air life, 
to wish that it should be otherwise while the holidays 
last. School time will begin only too soon for their 
tastes, poor dear fellows. It is generally agreed they 
have been "delicious holidays, quite the happiest 
they ever had in their lives.'' On the whole, my 
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Adopted sons have been far more amenable than I 
expected^ to my wishes and requirements. Norm 
continues^ as he always was, a supple fellow, ready 
to yield to any and every influence that for the time 
happens to be uppermost; and though Douglas is in 
this respect a total contrast, never yielding when 
matters do not fall in with his own inclinations, 
except by putting a violent constraint upon himself, 
he has so high a standard of how things ouffht to 
be done, as regards small matters of gentlemanly 
propriety, and so instinctive a perception of what 
will be generally agreeable, that what Norris caUs 
his " stiflF-neckedness,'' has very rarely come into 
collision with us. He continues to be devoted to 
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affection whicli effectually curbed whilst it purified 
the will^ the love which constrains us to live not to 
ourselves^ but to Him who died for us^ and rose 
again. It is the only one upon whom you can 
depend; all others are uncertain in their influences. 
He even warned me to prepare myself for great dis- 
appointments with the boy^ saying that that head- 
strong will, unsubdued by Divine power, was almost 
as certain to lead to great evil, unrenewed, as to lead 
to great good, if constrained by grace. 

I am tempted to give an instance of what I mean, 
by way of an illustration. We have never had any 
difficulty in filling up our Sundays at Ghadminster, 
any more than we used to have while abroad. The 
children have a Bible-reading with their father; 
which, from his lucid explanations, racy anecdotes, 
and apt illustrations, is looked forward to as one of 
the greatest treats of the week. We have generally 
managed to take them out with us for an hour or 
two's visiting the poor, sometimes contriving that 
they should take part in Sunday-schools ; and the 
evenings have passed very pleasantly in sacred music, 
and reading aloud something bearing upon Mission- 
ary subjects ; sometimes Milton, or other volumes of 
sacred poetry. 

Douglas does not care for music, and the second 
Sunday of the holidays, when we were gathering 
round my harp for the hymns and anthems, to 
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which wc find it such a nice accompaniment, it was 
discovered that he had disappeared. I thought it 
best to go myself in search of him, and found him 
in the room in which he sleeps with Herbert, read- 
ing. " I do not like to miss you fix)m our hymns,'* 
1 said, " so I came to look for you/* 

"Oh, thank you,** he said, *' I*m sorry you took 
that trouble, I preferred reading to-night.** The 
outside of the book looked very suspicious. I drew 
it gently from his hand, and found that it was a 
volume of Walter Scott. 

"Dear Malcolm,** I said remonstratingly, "you 
know this is not right.** 

" Why not ? '* he answered, " I 'm sure I thought 
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His manner was as provoking as his absurd line 
of argument. I had to struggle with myself to 
keep my temper, but feehng how much I had the 
best of it, was tempted to argue on. 

*' Have the goodness to tell me, Malcolm, to what 
subject Dr. Lander always wishes you to devote the 
Monday afternoons at school ? '* 

It diverted him from his mental position of dogged 
obstinacy for a moment. He looked up surprised, 
and said, '^ Latin prose, always.'^ Then muttered 
to himself, but so that I couldn^t help hearing, " a 
precious deal that's got to do with it.'' 

*^ Very well, as your master, one who has a right 
to be obeyed, he has arranged and required that 
those two hours should be devoted to that subject, 
for your improvement and advancement therein, and 
to no other. And if you, wilfully and of your own 
accord, alienated that time, any or all of it, from 
Latin prose, for Greek delectus, or anything else of 
the sort, you know that you would incur his dis- 
pleasure. It seems to me that yours just now is an 
analogous case, more or less. You know that God, 
our Heavenly Master, has ordered that the Sabbath 
should be set apart for the advancement and im- 
provement of our souls, solely and exclusively ; and 
if you alienate any part of it for other purposes, you 
will assuredly incur His displeasure. Dearest child, 
it is from that I want to save you." I spoke as 
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I felt, affectionately, putting my arm round him, as 
I did 80, but you might as well try to soothe a 
hungry lion by petting, as that boy in a temper. 

Turning rudely away, he said " he was sure time 
enough and too much was given to that subject^ 
enough to sicken any one of it, church-time, family 
prayers, and Bible-reading, they were at it all day, 
every one wanted a Uttle change sometimes, and 
so did he.'' 

" Be kind enough to tell me, Malcolm, what you 
do whilst these services are going forward f " 

" Do," he said, with a sort of half-restrained, 
concentrated impudence, ''sit still, I believe, and 
wish it was over.'* 

" Exactly what I thought. In other words you 
go to do nothing^ just like a madman or an idiot, 
who has no senses to answer for. If I sent any 
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time since we had known each other^ I was near 
losing my own temper with him. He did not answer ; 
but the expression of undisguised surprise with 
which he looked up into my face recalled me to 
myself^ and I added^ ^'I did not mean to grow 
warm about it^ but indeed^ Malcolm^ it is a matter 
of unspeakable^ of infinite importance. Can any 
single thing which is intrusted to our charge prosper^ 
if we never give time to it? Fancy to yourself 
animals that were never fed or looked after, a garden 
that was never watered and weeded, even a watch 
that was never wound; you know what would be 
the consequences of utter neglect with each and 
with all ; then, how, think you, must it be with our 
immortal, our never-dying souls? If we do not 
give time to them, they are lost, ruined.^' 

He answered, much more gently and pleasantly, 
''But we do give time to them, in church, and 
so on.'* 

"Not so; by your own account, you give this 
time to doing nothing, and of course you feel it 
wearisome beyond description. If you seriously and 
intelligently took in hand the great business for 
which we go, instead of finding it too long, you 
would feel, as others constantly do, that it is not 
long enough, but that other Sunday hours are 
imperatively needed, to supplement what there 
remains undone.^' 
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"Well, I canH see how you make out that there's 
any business to be carried on in church. I see the 
clergyman has something to do there, and the clerk ; 
but, as for the rest of us, it seems to me it's all in 
the passive voice ; " and his upper Up curled again 
sarcastically. 

" Malcolm, I beseech you, do not trifle on such 
a subject as this. Do you remember where it says, 
' God scometh the scomers; ' and, ' If thou scomest, 
thou alone shalt bear it ; ' and, ' Judgments are pre- 
pared for the scomers.' It makes me too miserable 
to see you putting yourself into such danger.'' 

He seemed a little touched. "Well," he said, 
"I won't. I beg your pardon; what were you 
going to say ? " 

" I was going to ask if you would please to tell 
me, seriously and sensibly, as a man, and not as 
a child might do, what is the most important thing 
that we, any and all of us, have to do, between the 
cradle and the grave ? " 

He was quite serious then, and answered, gravely, 
" I suppose, to get our souls saved." 

" And will that be done, if we do not give time, 
and thought, and effort to it ? " 

"Why," he said, suddenly, "I thought it was 
God saved us, and that we have nothing to do with 
it. I'm sure I've always heard we can't save our- 
selves." 
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''A man fell over one of the perpendicular cliffs 
here into the water ; he could neither swim nor wade 
out^ and was in imminent danger of drownings when 
another^ much stronger than he^ threw a rope down 
from the top of the cliff. The other clutched it, and 
was rescued. The second saved the first ; but had 
the first nothing to do? On the contrary, his 
deliverance entirely depended on his laying hold 
of the means of escape. God has provided the way 
of deliverance, through our blessed Saviour; but it's 
being of avail for U8 entirely depends on our making 
use of it.*' 

"Yes, I see that,'* he said; "but really I can't 
see what singing a lot of hymns, and hearing the 
prayers read, and listening to sermons, has to do 
with it. If we went to church, to climb up a 
ladder that reached to heaven, I could understand 
it." 

" If you will let me keep to my own illustration, 
I think I can make it plainer. If the man in the 
water begs and intreats of the one on the cliff to 
save him, and this one, stooping down, tells the 
other of the rope, and how to lay hold of it ; has 
this nothing to do with his being saved ? In prayer, 
we cry to (rod to save us; in the chapters out of the 
Bible, and the sermons, we are told what we must do 
to be saved.'* 

" Well,*' he said, " I think I see more what you 
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mean now about church; but^ supposing we go 
on just as we should do in church and at prayers, 
that will be the more reason why we shall want a 
little change when we come out/* 

*' No doubt. I most fully agree with you there; 
and we have a change, many changes, by way of 
rest. We have our meals, and walking out to see 
the poor, and sacred music, of which most of us are 
very fond, and reading books which, I have heard 
you say yourself, match any novel for interest.*' 

He condescended to say that he liked what I read 
very much, about the Dahomians, and the people of 
Abeokouta, because it was all true ; and he liked to 
know about fine fellows who had really lived (I 
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other way — the lettinff it altogether alone, neither 
looking after it yourself^ nor paying anybody else to 
do so." 

We were interrupted here by the voices of the 
others from downstairs^ impatiently asking if mamma 
was ever coming back to play the harp again. I 
rose^ taking the obnoxious book with me^ and saying 
to Malcolm^ " You will come^ too ? '* 

" Yes, if you wish it/* he said, and followed me. 

" And may I hope that you will not again give 
the time which the Master up above has expressly 
set apart for the affairs of the soul, to that which is 
nothing but a pastime and amusement, and cannot 
in any way help on either your own soul or those of 
others ?*' 

" I wonH, while I *m with you, as you wish it," 
was his answer. 

' Oh, Malcolm, the stiff-necked I ' I think Norris 
would have called out, if he had heard him. 



Wednesday was a lovely day^ and we determined 
to employ it in a farewell visit to Calf Island. We 
all wanted to know how it fared with poor Forrester, 
and had elaborated amongst ourselves a scheme for 
separating the boy Jack from the rest of the gang, 
and starting him off in some honest way of getting 
a livelihood. Herbert and Douglas were both eager 
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to contriv'C some plan for moving poor Forrester to 
the nmiularnlj if he could but be persuaded. It 
would be comparatively easy, they though tj to cany 
hini to the entrance of the cave, let him down the 
face of the rock with ropes, and bOj wrapping him up 
in a large cloak to conceal him^ move him to the 
boat. Mr, Oliver thought there waa so far a pos- 
sibility of its being managed, that he provided them 
ivith ropes, and a piece of stout aackingi to serve as 
a kind of hammock, in which he might be placedj 
and thu8 moved with less difReulty, He was certainly 
better, the last time we saw him. The children 
seemed to expect he would be almost well, after 
another four days^ interval* 
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had feared as much myself^ but did not like to 
suggest it until we could be tolerably certain. 

We walked to the solitary hut, some three-quarters 
of a mile away. The door was locked again, and 
somehow it looked more desolate than ever. '' No 
doubt/^ the boys said, "the men always locked it, 
when they were away in the cave.'* 

Mr. Oliver looked at me, and then carefully ran 
his eye all along the shore on either side. " Their 
boat is not here,'* he said at length; "we should 
assuredly see it somewhere, unless they were out at 
sea.'' 

Upon this it was determined to have a further 
hunt for the boat, and we divided our forces, the 
one going east and the other west along the beach, 
searching for it narrowly in all the creeks, &c. 
Both parties returned in the course of an hour, 
having seen nothing of it, and having heard from 
those they met that the captain and his mates went 
out fishing the evening before, and were not back 
yet. 

Involuntarily we turned our steps again towards 
poor Forrester's cave. " Run up to th^ house-top 
again, Alf,'' said his father; "put your ear to the 
opening m the ground, and listen as if for your life 
what you can hear.'* Alf returned, saying that he 
CJuld hear nothing, nothing at all; but Mr. OUver 
did not seem satisfied, and finally went up himself. 
Q 
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He lay full length on the ground, with hia ear for 
some time hanging over the crevice, but all was as 
still as death i He came down, saying that he felt 
convinced there was no one in the cave^ and that if 
Douglas would lend him Wolf^ be would go himself 
up the little pathway and see. 

My heart failed me, but I knew he would do what 
was prudent as well as what was brave, so I did not 
speak, but eat secretly praying that he might come 
back safely. He was very few minntes gone, but 
returnt^d looking deeply solemnized. *'It is as I 
feared/^ he said, "all is overi you can come also, 
there is nothing that can hurt us now. Poor fellow, 
I had earnestly hoped that we should see him once 
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US deeply to find that we had not been forgotten, 
even in the hour of his mortal weakness. The 
limbs were not yet cold ; it was probably not long 
before that he had passed away. 

When I said so, my poor Herbert sank on his 
knees beside him, exclaiming with a burst of grief, 
'^ Oh, if we could but have seen him once again 1 '' 
How well I could understand the strength of the 
link of afiectionate interest which had been formed 
between them I His father laid his hand quietly on 
the boy's head, repeating the words, ''We sorrow not 
as those without hope ; for them that sleep in Jesus 
shall Grod bring with Him/' 

''And you do feel sure that he sleeps in Jesus, 
father?'' 

" Indeed I do, my son ; I could not myself feel 
that there was a doubt of it, after my talk with him 
last Saturday." 

My attention was diverted from Herbert to 
Douglas. Accidentally glancing round, I saw that 
the colour had left his cheeks, and he was firmly 
compressing his lips to conceal his emotion. It was 
the first time he had ever looked upon death. I 
went up to him and slipped my hand into his. He 
turned round suddenly, and burying his face in my 
dress, burst into a passion of tears. After soothing 
him as well as I could, I ventured to whisper, " Oh 
Malcolm, is it not worth living so as to know that 
q2 
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death is not withotit tope? When we are laid as 
he isj shall we m^ feel tbat too much time has been 
given to seeking the saving of the soul ? '* He 
clun°: to nie tighter stillj and answered very softly, 
"1 willtry/^ 

The little Testament was lying just beside the 
body, m if the dying man had only laid it down 
when he grasped the stick, Herbert took it again, 
aayiDg he should keep it always^ and prize it more 
than ever- it opened naturally at the 15th of 
Luke J and the soil upon the leaves there seemed to 
show it had been read and re-read to the last. The 
expression of the features was that of perfect peace. 
Whether he had fainted^ or not, in the eflPort of 
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acquainted with any of the clergymen, would perhaps 
involve the disclosure of a good deal that we were 
more or less bound to keep secret, at least that he 
should not like to make public without further time 
for consideration. 

"It may be our duty" he said, "to pjit the 
Castletown police in possession of all the facts that 
have thus strangely come to our knowledge^ but I 
should like to think it all over firsts and not to act 
precipitately. It is nothing to him where he is laid, 
nor whose hands commit this dust to dust, but it is 
much to avoid any painful collision with the others, 
and they may be returning to shore any hour.^* 
This was indeed not to be forgotten, and I proposed 
that one of the boys should run out and see if the 
boat was anywhere in sight. It was providential 
that we thought of it, for he saw at once a sail 
upon the horizon, and, using his pocket-telescope, he 
made out distinctly that it was the " Sea-gull," as 
the smugglers had named their vessel. 

There was then no time to be lost. We knelt for 
a few moments in prayer around the body, while 
Mr. Oliver committed it, in the words of our 
beautiful buri^ service, to His care who had taken 
to Himself the soul of the departed, in sure and 
certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Douglas gently 
disengaged the stick from the clasp of the cold 
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iSDgers^ placing it again in the corner where he had 
fieen it formerly ; and looking our last on the dark 
recesses of the cavern^ the long, narrow aperture 
overhead^ and the peaceful countenance of the 
sleeper^ we wended our way homewards. My hus- 
band said to me, when I could not restrain my tears 
as we left the ravine, "Remember, there is joy 
in the presence of the angels of God, music in his 
heavenly home^ for the prodigal has reached his 
Father's house in peace.'' 
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(In Mrs. 01iver*8 handwriting.) 

Manor-house, Chadminster, 
Somehow it is an age this time since I have written^ 
it must be six weeks and more. I believe it is the 
feeling that " writing up '' the back chronicles would 
be so formidable^ that has kept me idle ; but really^ 
having gone so far^ I must not throw up my share 
of the journal in the middle; so now, nothing 
remains for it, but to take up the thread to the best 
of my ability, and start afresh. 

Long and anxiously we discussed on our way back 
from the Calf, how far we were bound by duty to 
the lives and properties of respectable people in 
Liverpool, Castletown, and elsewhere, to put into 
the hands of the police the clue we had ourselves 
obtained, as to the ways and the whereabouts of our 
smuggler friends. To the children the idea of 
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Urtnying them seemed everything that was terrible 
aud ungenerous^ and I think we should all have fielt 
:K) had poor Forrester been spared ; but he was the 
only one to whom any of us were bound by actual 
promises of secrecy; and when Mr. Oliver thought 
of his saying that there were " hundreds of pounds 
worth of stolen goods in the cave/' we felt as if 
we were wronging the rightful owners by concealing 
the fact. After numerous pros and cans, we hit 
upon a scheme which satisfied all parties. My hui- 
band wrote to the Inspector of police at Castletown^ 
just before we left^ saying that it had come to 
his knowledge^ through the lips of a dying man, 
since dcad^ that there was a repository of stolen 
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one word. He gave quite suffideiit information 
to put the authorities^ if energetic in their own line^ 
on the qm vwe, and thought it was not necessary for 
him, personally^ to do more. 

Our own last visit to the Calf was the end of the 
week in which poor Forrester died. Mr. Oliver went 
over with the boys. They did not venture to the 
cave — indeed there was no longer any inducement for 
running a risk by doing so — ^but went again to the 
smugglers^ hut. Finding it empty^ and bolted^ as 
before^ they fastened a bit of paper to the door, 
saying that Jack was particularly requested to come 
and see the gentlemen at the lighthouse who had 
purchased curiosities of them on the Wednesday. 
Jack did not make his appearance that evenings so 
putting up with very rough accommodation^ they 
slept the night there^ in order to make sure of not 
missing him ; and the next morning he came^ doubt- 
less expecting another order for his saleable articles. 

Mr. Oliver purchased some things of him^ and 
then took the opportunity of representing to him 
how serious it was to be living in utter neglect of 
the Sabbath^ &c.^ and o£fered to get him apprenticed 
to a trade^ where he would gain the power of earn- 
ing an honourable livelihood, and always have the 
Sundays to himself. The poor fellow seemed very 
much confused and excited, as if he wished it, and 
yet dared not. At last he asked if we lived at 
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Castletown. Mr. Oliver told him we were only 
visitors^ and gave him oar Chadminster direction. 
He looked at it eagerly^ and said, he couldn't give 
an answer to the gentleman's good offer at that 
moment; but that if he saw a chance of accepting 
it; he would wait upon him at Chadminster. So we 
Uve in daily hope that he may turn up for us to 
place imder something like kindly care, before the 
police lay hands on him. 

Of our other Manks expeditions, I must not enter 
into long details; none of them ever surpassed in 
pleasurable interest those to the Calf. We made 
our way to the rounded summits of Snsefell, and the 
Barrules, north and south; we coasted in a boat 
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naturally and readily, that it is sometimes difficult 
to realize that our westward flight was anything 
more than a dream. Ouly when I said so in little 
Minnie's presence, she clasped Snow-flake very 
tightly in her arms, and said, " I know she is not a 
dream, Mamma/^ The two are deUghtful play- 
mates, and gambol together hour after hour, tiU I 
am almost disposed to echo my little daughter's 
opinion, and think that having Snow-flake is nearly 
as good for her as a companion of her own age. 

In spite of his " stiflF-neckedness,'* we were all 
sorry to lose Douglas as a member of our home- 
circle. I don't know what it is about that boy, but 
somehow he seems to me to get more love than he 
deserves! Alf drew to him immensely the latter 
part of the hoUdays. The fact is, that ever since 
Dick led Alf astray the latter seems to have shunned 
him, almost involuntarily, as a burnt child dreads 
the fire. Herbert was too goodnatured to allow 
Norris to fed himself lonely, especially at the very 
time when he seemed to be really trying to turn 
over a new leaf; so he purposely sought Dick's 
companionship, and the two elder ones having been 
constantly together, naturally threw Alf and Mal- 
colm more into each other's society. They are the 
most singular and total contrasts, but, perhaps, all 
the more likely to do each other good on this 
account. Mr. Oliver is far from satisfied with 
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Douglas; lie thinks our giddy, heedless, voktHe 
Alf hm more real principle, more about him that 
you could appeal to and rely upou than the other, 
with all his natural force of character, aod the sort 
of grown-up savoir-faire which marks his conduct. 
I can see that he doubta Malcolm's siucerity and 
trustworthiness, thinking that the self-seeking, and 
almost exclusive self-occnpation of his past life, ha?e 
exercised a withering influence on all the finer, 
higher parts of his dispositional The lack of love, 
he thinks, has resulted in a lack of truthfulness; but 
I am sm^e that Douglas* has a habit of always turn- 
ing the uglier aide of himself to some people, and I 
think he has done this to my husband. £ye 
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tone of Dick's character; dnd, by one of those felici- 
tous touches of mauagement in which Dr. Lander's 
keen perception is so conspicuous^ he has been raised 
into the fifth form^ since the holidays^ with Douglas 
and Herbert. It was said to be " for a month only/' 
and " because the Doctor did not like to separate him 
from his chums ; '' but its effect on Norris has been 
magical. He came in to tell me^ with a look of reaUy 
noble determination on his face, sayings ^' I am re- 
solved he shall not have to put me down again ; I 'U 
stay where I am, if I have to sit up all night working 
to keep up with the rest.'' 

And this is doubly creditable, because, since the 
boUdays, he has really been as good as his word, and 
given up cribs. It was partly, I daresay, that the 
use of cribs is rather scouted in the fifth form — very 
few of the boys stoop to employing them; but it is 
partly, also, Herbert's influence. He obtained a 
promise to this effect from Dick at the time of his 
great troubles, when all came out about the races; and, 
from his having kept to it so far, I begin to have a 
strong hope it will be permanent. 

Alf has what he calls " put on a spurt " also about 
his lessons, I believe stimulated by the diligence of 
his three companions, and has actually been promised 
a remove at Christmas if he continues steady — a pro- 
spect which he considers magnificent, even at that far 
distance, forgetting that if he had been working pro- 
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perly last half he ought to have been ready for the 
faurtli form when the others passed into the fifth. 
HowcveFj I niuat not complain of him now. He is 
keeping all right in the main things; as merry as a 
sky lark J and, with his joyous spirits^ is a fount of 
gladness Ln our home. 

It is more than I can say for his brother jttst now» 
The boy is all right in himself I beheve, but there ifl 
a something between him and Dn Lander which we 
cauuot make out, and which is like a continual clond 
and fret to Herbert in school-honta. Hia first griev- 
ance after the holidays was about Douglas* All the 
friendliness which had characterisEed their intercourse 
while in the Isle of Man gradually vanished. Her- 
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in their natural history, that schoolboys were never 
jealous — it was foreign to their nature ; there was so 
much of it amongst girls, that there was none left for 
the boys I No ; it was his being such a clumsy 
fellow, a disgrace to all who belonged to him, in the 
playground, that annoyed Malcolm, who, a first-rate 
cricketer, football-player, and all the rest of it, himself, 
could not tolerate the gross failures of his sometime 
companion. So Herbert has been more goodnatured 
than ever to Douglas, persuading himself that the fault 
was entirely on his own side, and greatly comforted by 
Norris's sympathy and alliance. 

The difficulty with his master is a much more 
serious matter, and the most annoying part of it is 
that we cannot make out how it originated, and it is 
not sufficiently pronounced to enable us to ask for an 
explanation. Herbert^s own definition to his father 
is that he feels that the Doctor has ceased to believe 
in him, and he cannot tell why or wherefore. He 
sees much more of his master in the fifth than he 
used to do in the fourth ; but, instead of the genial, 
winning kindliness which used to characterize all his 
manner, there is a decided distance and severity, a 
readiness to blame him, and, above all, to suspect 
his honourableness and sincerity in his work. This 
is so unlike all that we have seen and heard of Dr. 
Lander, that I am convinced something has occurred, 
of which we are not aware^ to give him a false impres- 
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sioB of the poor boy ; and I da bo long that it sbould 
be cie&red up, I begin to fed it bard to wait» 

Yesterday I got the chance of a few roinntes 
alone with Arthtir Ellison, and I tbougbt I would 
venture to put him in possession of the state of 
thingSj and ask if be could throw any light npon it. 
He sympathized most kindly^ as he always does when 
I go to bira with any of my " motherly miaeries," 
and expressed himself most warmly with regard to 
Herbert. He said he was " a fellow of sterling 
stnff — stuff that would wear, that he had never met 
with one whose high-toned Christian principle more 
thoroughly pervaded and moulded his character, and 
that bis abilities, too, were of no mean order, and 
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Baid the Duke, '' almost, that I ever set eyes on, as 
regards a capacity for making a mull of things. 
He is for ever minus something in class — some 
essential lesson- book, or a pen or a pencil, without 
which he cannot possibly get on, and always for 
some provokingly trivial reason/' 

I remembered how often Herbert's impositions 
had been set for calamities of this kind, but cer- 
tainly I had not enough considered how annoying 
such a fault must be to. a man of the Doctor's 
temperament. 

" Then," continued Ellison, "you ought to know 
that the Doctor has a very poor opinion of home- 
bred boys in general. Reasonable or unreasonable, 
I don't take upon myself to say; but certainly 
I know that he happens to have had some dreadful 
specimens in the school. Just the most sneaking 
liars and cowards, boys full of evil, and with a 
wretched talent for propagating it, have been those 
brought up under a private tutor at home, or coming 
from private tutors who took in a small number of 
pupils. I don't mean the least to say that it is so 
elsewhere, but it happens to have been the case 
at Chadminster ; and it would be strange if he 
was not more or less prejudiced by it in conse- 
quence." 

I admitted that the fact had come also under our 
observation, and said that of course, where a home- 

R 
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bred bay was rigbt^principled, the only thing was 
for him to live it do mi, 

" Ob, of course, of course/' answered Ellison, 
'^ and that Herbert will live it down I have not the 
shadow of a doubt. I believe, that by this time next 
year, Dr. Lander will know and appreciate your son 
as niuch as you could desire, but that till time baa 
given him an opportunity to prove himself what he 
really is^ it goes against bim/^ Then he said there 
waa another point which it hardly seemed delicate on 
his part to mention, and yet, he had no doubt, was 
a slight drawback for our boys with Dr. Lander. 
That it really was not in nature for a schooln^astcr 
to like tu have parents, as it were, always on the 
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Manor-honse^ because it was so close to the school^ 
whereas^ on that very account, my husband thought 
another house we might have had would have been 
better. We live and learn — that is all one can say 
for it ! Ellison suggested that none of the other 
boarders were circumstanced quite as we were in this 
respect, because none, that he was aware, lived within 
half-a-mile of the school, but ourselves. The town is 
at least that distance from the school buildings, 

I believe this was the chief of what passed. 

On the whole, I was exceedingly thankful to have 
had the conversation. I felt that, putting all to* 
gether, it was hopeful rather than otherwise ; and 
yet it seemed that the child was suffering partly 
without its being his own fault, which is hard to 
bear. I must trust him to One who loves him far 
better than his mother. 

(In Herbert's handwriting.) 
I told the tale of Alf *s troubles ; so I don't know 
why I should be silent about my own. Except that 
I can never care for Dr. Lander as I do for my father 
and mother — and, thank God ! I am all right with 
them — I am in quite as bad a scrape as ever Dick or 
Alf have been. I am to be flogged the first thing 
after school to-morrow morning ! Pleasant prospect, 
I'm sure I Why didn*t he do it off-hand, and have 
done with it? Not that I care so much for the 
B 2 
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pain* T tLink, so as one has got knocked about 
amongst the boys, with one thing and another, one 
has had quite as hard thumps from them, as ever 
he's likely to give j but it 'a the disgrace stiags mc. 
I could bite my toogue out, when I think of it* In 
aim pie truth, Dothing takes away the feeling of rage, 
but prayiug over it. 'WTiat should we, what could 
we do, in times of trouble, without that ? And one 
thing more comforts me: I have not done what I am 
accused of. I have been looking at that text, " It is 
better, if the will of Grod be so, to suflFer for well- 
doing than for evil-doing." 

The Doctor doesn't like me mnch* I have always 
thought 80. Douglas is much more the sort of bo5 
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I must begin by explaining^ that every now and 
then the Doctor takes it into his head to lay aside 
the ^^ Virgil/' which we are going through regularly^ 
and give us^ for a week together^ a succession of 
extracts^ from various authors^ to construe at sight. 
I suppose it is meant for a sort of examination. At 
any rate^ he thinks it does good^ so it is done in both 
the fifth and sixth forms. As he is about the most 
orderly and methodical person in the world, he 
selects these extracts in his leisure time, jots down 
the book and page on a sUp of paper, and produces 
this when he is giving out what the morning's work 
is to be — reading from it. Well, this precious scrap 
is always conveniently lodged in a sort of very thin 
morocco case, such as many people keep letters 
in, and resides, amongst the letters, in his coat- 
pocket. 

The room in which we have lessons with him is 
the Library. It is much better furnished than the 
other rooms in which we study; in fact, it is very 
comfortable indeed, with a Turkey carpet, and maho- 
gany forms covered with green leather. We like 
going in there to work ; only I haven't half enjoyed 
any of my lessons with him lately. Yesterday we 
began the week of what we call "Elegant Extracts." 
It was a close, heavy-feeling day, and yet there was a 
strong wind — such an one as we do have at the end 
of September sometimes ; and we had the windows 
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open. In the middle, Bome one came with a very 
tir^nt message to the Doctor ^ we didn't hear what 

it was, but it was somethm^ which obliged him to go 
and see to it him^lf, which he doesn't do in dass 
one time in a hundred. He seemed annoyed about 
it^ and as he stood, with the door open in his hand, 
parleying with the messenger, a sudden gust of wind 
blew two or three piles of papers that were on the 
table, north, south ^ eat^t, and west — all over the floor, 
lie told us to pick them up, and put them hack 
again, while he was gone, I think, being upset 
about the message, whatever it was, made him forget 
that the letters out of his pocket, and the morocco 
ease amongst them, had been scattered to the four 
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for having kept ns, and we should go on without 
further loss of time, and so on. I donH believe he 
looked at his papers at all, till our lesson was over; 
then, like a gentleman, as he is — I will always say 
that for him, — ^he thanked us for getting them toge- 
ther for him, and said he had no doubt he should 
find them all straight : this was in the morning. In 
the afternoon, when we were all assembUng, as usual, 
a whisper went round that the Doctor missed his 
little morocco case, and there would be a great row, 
unless it was found. I don't know how it got 
abroad. I fancy he intended nothing to be said 
about it, till he questioned us himself; but things do 
leak out strangely. Then I heard, what I have 
written above, that other fellows in the fifth had 
seen it, first of all, amongst the letters on the table, 
and afterwards, in the spread on the ground, but 
no one had picked it up. Whereupon I said 
to Douglas, " Then I presume it is on the ground 
still.'' 

The school opened as usual, but, instead of our 
going straight to Mr. Belmont, as we ought to have 
done, a message came that the Doctor requested the 
fifth class to wait upon him in the Library. 

Malcolm took my arm, as we went up the passage, 
saying, '^ That's about this bothering old case, a 
hundred to one." Sure enough it was ; but at that 
minute only did it cross my mind why snapping up 
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the case inight tc a temptatioix to any one who wasn't 
over particular* Five nunutes* time for looking into 
it would suffice for copying out the references, as to 
where our work for the week was to come from ; and 
of course^ such a piece of information^ got before- 
hand] would enable any one to prepare^ and come off 
with flying coloura. 

When we were all in our plac^, the Doctor re- 
minded us of what had happened in the momin^, 
proved his own strong predisposition to trust ob, by 
the fact that he had left us to gather up his papers, 
and then said that he was under sore anxiety that 
this eontidence had been abused, because his little 
morocco-case was nowhere to be found, Ue was 
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confess what he had done, but any who did not con- 
fess^ and were afterwards found to have done it, would 
be severely punished. 

We all looked at each other. The same thought 
struck both Norris and myself, that Douglas had 
done it^ as Dick told me afterwards. We know his 
way so well^ and though^ from his coolness and a sort 
of brazen look he puts on, nobody would pick out his 
face as a guilty one, it was just because he had this 
set, dogged look about him that I doubted. I was 
troubled, very much upset at the thought of it 
indeed; his having just been with us during the 
holidays, I thought they would all be so vexed at 
home. I might have kept my pity for myself if I 
had known how things would turn out. Well, the 
Doctor waited a few minutes, tried to encourage us 
by speaking kindly again, and then, as no one 
answered, he said he must first turn out our pockets, 
and, if that was no good, examine our lockers^ 
drawers upstairs, &c. 

We were all for turning out our pockets forthwith^ 
at one and the same moment; but he stopped us, 
and said, '^ No, that would make a confusion ; it was 
to be done in regular order, beginning at the top.'' 
I was fourth, Douglas fifth in the class, Norris quite 
the other end, near the bottom. The three above 
me turned out theirs; it was all right. Then I 
began with mine, inside first, then out. I declare I 
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felt as if I hud been struck by a tbunderbolt, — ^when 
I came to uiy right-hand outaide coat-pocket, there 
it was, as large as life. There was a sort of cry out 
from all the rest of the class, I know they don't 
thiitk I did it ; but each a blacky awful look from 
the Doctor, — I just felt as if I should si ok under it» 
My head went round, but I felt I must master my- 
self, or every one would think I was guilty* I said 
out, as firmly as I could, " There it is, Dr. Lander ; 
but I did not put it there, and how it came there I 
have not the smallest conception*" 

He did not answer, but looked slowly and steadily 
round the class. When Norm caught his eye, he 
held up his hand for leave to speak, and then said. 
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examination^ whatever you may call it, with us all^ 
one after another, in which nothing came out either 
way^ except that the pile of letters, with which the 
case was, was blown down on our side of the room, 
nearest where those at the top of the class stand. 
So far this was of course against me. Pretty well 
an hour we stopped, and the upshot of it was the 
Doctor's saying, in that dreadfully stem way he puts 
on sometimes, " Oliver, if you can produce any satis- 
factory proof of your innocence between now and then, 
do so ; if not, come to this room to-morrow when the 
rest leave school at twelve o'clock.'' 

No need to tell me what for— every one knew that. 
The thought of a flogging turns you rather queer, 
especially if you never had one in your life before; 
but it isn't that goes to my heart ; other boys have 
got the better of them, and so shall I. But it is the 
disgrace that seems intolerable. I have never been 
in a scrape before for wickedness, ever since I came, 
and thought I never should ; and now to be in it, 
when I don't deserve it ! I shall do no good going 
on writing about it, because the thought almost drives 
me wild. I can't bear to have Dr. Lander think I 
would do such a thing. He is such a fine, straight- 
forward, manly fellow. himself, nothing would dis- 
grace you more with him than finding you out in a 
bit of cheating ; and I do long for his good opinion. 
There seems no chance of my ever getting it in the 
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play ground, or by being canny and capable, as 
some boys are ; but I bave tried so hard to get it 
by doing well in lessons, and — yes, why shouldn't I 
write it ? — by proving myself a thorough Christian- 
And tliis throws me back— oh, much more, it ruim 
nie^in all these things* He will just Bet me down 
for a regular hypocrite, and so should I, if I were in 
his place ; I don't blame him, I'm sure. 

Another thing frcta me terribly. There i$ very 
little cribbing in the fifth, compared to what there 
used to be in the fourth form j and what there was, 
Norria and I had laid our heads together to try and 
exterminate. This spoils all my chances af that 
sort, It will shut my mouth up for yeai-s to come* 
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think it is very nice the way he feels for you, 
and shows you he does, whenever you^re in trouble. 
It's what you would call being tender-hearted. 
Whether it's illness or whatever it is, no matter, if 
you are in a bad way Dick will be sorry for you, and 
do his best to give you comfort. He's been staying 
in here now with me for an age this evening, just 
because I didn't like to go out to play, and would 
have stayed on still, only I told him I was going to 
write. Douglas hasn't been near; I don't think 
this is very kind. 

Of course I went straight to my father, when I 
came in ; that was an unspeakable comfort. I saw 
at once by his looks that he trusted me, and would 
trust me through thick and thin. He talked it all 
over with me, inquiring very carefully into all the 
smallest things that happened, and that I had 
noticed ; but could think of nothing to clear it 
up. Of course there is nothing, unless the boy 
who put it in my pocket would confess, and of that 
I see no sort of chance. At the end, he said that 
he saw no way out of it at present, and therefore 
no hope of my escaping the punishment to-morrow 
morning; but that far worse things than an un- 
deserved flogging might happen to me. I must 
bear it like a man, in the assurance that when the 
Doctor found out his mistake, he would be the first 
to make it up to me. He said a punishment 
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wben you hnin*t don« wrong, had lost the worst of 

the 9m art. 

I saw that plain enough, as regards the mere paini 
that's really nothing ; count a. hundred^ and I dam 
say it will be over. But the blot on your name, the 
disgrace in the school, that's what cuts me. 

He said I might believe him, that he felt this too, 
very little less than I could do myself, for t knew 
nearly all that he cared for was bound up with his 
boys turning out well ; and the honour he coveted 
above all else in the world, was our doing credit, 
hist to our Master up in heaven, and then to him 
and my mother. But he said these things alwaya 
worked both ways- If I took it all bravely and 
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Well^ it's all over now^ as far as that business is 
concerned, and it's much better in the past tense 
than the future, that's one thing. The Doctor 
looked hard at me when I went into school this 
morning, but said nothing. Classes went on as 
usual, and when twelve o'clock came I had to go to 
the Library. Alf said he should come with me, to 
stand by me, but of course he couldn't do that, so 
I begged of him to run off that my mother mightn't 
suspect anything was wrong. He went, but I believe 
it was to hide himself somewhere to have a great 
cry — so Norris told me afterwards — the dear old 
fellow ; I believe he cared about it more than I did 
myself. 

The Doctor opened the door himself when I 
knocked, and locked it after me, to make sure of no 
one's coming in. He then sat down, looking at me 
steadily, and said he should be exceedingly glad if 
I had come prepared to furnish him with any satis- 
factory proof of my innocence. I returned his 
steady look, I'd no reason to flinch under it, and 
said, I had no such evidence to bring; the case did 
not admit of it. I had no more notion the paper 
was in my pocket than he had, and just because I 
didn't know this, I could give no proof of how it 
came there, or who put it in. 

" You mean," he said, very sternly, " that one of 
the others took it originally, and slipped it into your 
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pocVet to escape detection themselves, when tliey 
thought they were in danger of it*" 

I saw what made him answer thus skarplyj it 
seemed like sneakingj throwing the blame on some-^ 
one else in the class^ but I don^t know what else I 
could have said. I anawered^ I didn't wish to 
accuse any one, but of course if I knew I didn't 
put it in myself;^ and it was found there, the thing 
didn^t get there of itself, some one put it in. 

He asked me if I 8uepect4;d any one in parti- 
cular Ail at once it flashed across me like light* 
ning what I had thought firat of all about Douglas, 
and what Norria had said he thought too* I felt 
I flushed crimson up to my forehead, but I didn*t 
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as he can say^ which he must^ that I never shed 
a tear^ nor made a sound. I could have welcomed 
the pain^ for the old^ kind^ fatherly way that seemed 
to come back to him again when it was over. He 
laid his hand on my shoulder^ and said that in my 
case he was particularly anxious to nip anything like 
double-dealing in the bud. He thought it was a 
great temptation to those who had been brought up 
very religiously by kind and indulgent parents^ to 
have their theory much higher than their practice, 
than which nothing was more destructive to genuine, 
faithful^ consistent, manly piety. There was a 
hollow-heartedness about it which ruined all per* 
sonal peace and gladness, and an unreality which 
destroyed all hope of our effectually influencing 
others for their good. He would have me remember 
the text, '' Take the beam out of your own eye, that 
you may see clearly to take the mote out of your 
brother's eye.'' 

All at once it seemed to flash into my mind what 
was the reason of his giving me the cold shoulder, 
pretty nearly ever since the holidays. I looked up 
at him and said, '^ Please Sir, may I ask. Has 
somebody been telling you that I go on this way, 
like — like — a hypocrite f " It was hard to get that 
word out — I'd give anything, anything to have Dr. 
Lander's good opinion and friendship, more than 
any one I know, next to my father. I felt the tears 
s 
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coming then, though I was resolved they shouldn't 
get more than half way. 

He answered, etill in a sorrowful and gentle aort 
of wajj ''I have had great fears about you, Oliver, 
on that score* I should rejoice to iind that they 
were unfounded-" 

I stopped, thinking and tiying to get courage to 
ask J which I did at last, " Please Sir, have you seen 
anything in me youreclf which makes you say so ? " 

It icemed an age before he answered. Then he saidj 
" No, I cannot say that I have with my own eyes/' 

"Thank you for saying that. Sir," I couldn't 
help answering^ and I was obliged to turn away to 
dash off the tears, that would corae so much further 
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all ; she only said^ as soon as she could steady her 
voice enough to speak^ that she thought anything 
was better than the sort of unexpressed suspicion 
under which I had been labouring ; and that a short 
storm would prove well worth while^ if it effectually 
cleared the air afterwards. Then when she kissed 
me^ smiling through her tears^ I felt proud of her 
brave sensible way about it. I must just say that 
nearly all the boys were very much kinder when they 
found Vd been what they called '* pounded in the 
mill.'^ I'm nearly certain they none of them think 
I did it^ and this is a huge comfort. 

(In Mrs. Oliver's handwriting, a week later.) 
What a day this has beenl The boys are all 
gone out with Mr. Oliver to celebrate Uieir half- 
holiday by a ride to M , and I am going to try 

and quiet my own thoughts by writing a connected 
account of all that has taken place since Herbert's 
last entry. My poor dear boy^ what he has gone 
through! As this is our joint concern^ I must 
not attempt to write all that there is in my heart 
about him. I will only say that I thank God for 
him. 

I need not attempt to go over again the scenes he 

has described as taking place Tuesday in last week^ 

just a week ago. Nothing particular transpired for 

a few days afterwards^ except that Dr. Lander came 

8 2 
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over the same e^eniDg to call upon uSj and explain 
his rciisons for acting as he bad done. He seemed 
equally sarfjiised and gratified by my biiBbaud^s 
declaring^ that though in his own mind he had 
a conviction amounting to a certainty of his boy's 
innocence, yet that under the circumstances he fully 
justified the course the Doctor had taken ; indeed, 
he felt tbat^ had he been similarly situated, he 
should have done just the same* Dr. L« thanked 
my husband warmly, in his own hearty, manly way, 
for the confidence reposed in him, under circum- 
stances which he was w^ell aware were calculated to 
shake it; saying that none could estimate the 
advantage which would accrue to the children, if 
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'' At the same time, Mr. Oliver," he added, " I 
must confess that I was greatly strack with your 
son^s behaviour, to-day, under his punishment. It 
was not only the behaviour of an innocent, but that 
of a manly, Christian boy. I have never respected 
him before as I feel inclined to do now. Had it 
been possible for me to know beforehand how he 
would behave himself under it, I might not have 
flogged him, but I cannot say.'' 

My husband answered that he believed Herbert 
was not naturally manly; there was a careless, 
blundering, un-business-like way about him, which 
savoured much more of the student than of the 
man ; but that he could not doubt there was in him 
the root of that sterling Christian principle which 
would lead him sooner to cut off a right hand, or 
pluck out a right eye, than do what was directly 
against his conscience. 

I ventured to speak here, and ask Dr. Lander if 
it was not a matter of experience with him, that a 
religious boy had a good deal of hostility on the 
part of the others to contend with — an hostiUty 
which it took some time to live down. 

He said. Yes, certainly, as a general rule, but he 
did not think it applied to Herbert so much, be- 
cause there was a sort of open-hearted joyousness 
about him, which had made him rather a favourite 
than otherwise. "The only one,'' he said, "who 
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ever made a sort of half admission to me that your 
son was tempted to hypocrisy, was a boy who, 
I ha?e reason to believe, is one of his special friends, 
and this was done in the freedom of private inter- 
course^ mentionedj I heUevej more by accident than 
anything else." 

' The freedom of private intercoui^e ! ' thought 1 
to myself; 'I only know of one boy out of the 
sixth of whom that can be said ; would he, could he, 
after all that has been done for him here, be so 
ungrateful as to say anything that would undermine 
Herbert in the Doctor's good opinion ? ' The mere 
chance of it was a sort of shock to me, I have 
loved that boy second only to my own, and though 
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further^ bat felt it would never do to be prying into 
school secrets ; so I only said^ I hoped, whoever it 
was, they would speedily see occasion to alter their 
opinion; and Dr. Lander soon after took leave 
of us. 

The days passed on, and nothing occurred worthy 
of note, except that we seemed entirely to have lost 
sight of Douglas. He never came near the house 
the whole of the week. As formerly he had been in 
and out very nearly as much as our own boys, it was a 
strange contrast ; and, but that the others brought 
tidings every day of his being in class as usual, I 
should have thought he was ill. Once Alf said, 

*' Malcolm has put us all into Coventry, because 
he thinks you took the morocco-case, Herbie.^' I 
was surprised by his brother's answering, *' No, I 
feel sure it's not that, Alf; but what else it can be, 
I'm sure I can't explain." " I know," cried Dick, 
jumping up in his eagerness to speak, " I know, I 
told you before. Herb; you see every day makes 
it plainer." Herbert put his finger on his lips, 
'* Wretch !" he cried, "and you solemnly promised ! 
One word more, and I '11 cut you for ever ! " 

" Into how many pieces 7 '* asked Dick, laughing, 
but he was effectually silenced ; and I was obliged to 
soothe my excited curiosity as best I might. 

Minnie happened to meet Douglas on Monday, as 
she was out on the common with her nurse and 
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Snowflake. Wolf ran up to greet bis little rider, of 
wbom he is very fond; and DoujrlaB, betrayed by 
his dogj was unable to slip off without being noticed, 
as the nurse told ine he tried to do at first j by going 
over to the other aide of the road* AVhcn he did 
come upj it was with evident rehictance, and to all 
the httJe one^s expressions of delight at meeting bim, 
and entreaties to know why he had not been to the 
Manor *bo use, he returned abatrected and evasive 
answers. At last Minnie asked when he would come 
again — would be come that very cveningj the first 
thing after tea ? At first he steadily refused, but 
she coaxed and persuaded him, and at last her nui-se 
added, "It seems a strange thing you should be 
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tm-mingled Batisfaction^ for several reasons. For one 
things I was so certain of my own boy's integrity^ 
that its being proved by judge and jury at law, would 
scarcely have afforded additional evidence of the fact 
in my eyes. Then for a long time past I have kept 
up a vigorous controversy with Norris about Douglas^ 
Dick maintaining that " the Cub is a sham, and im- 
poses on me as much as he does on the Doctor ; all 
the school knows it ; '* while I have held to my first 
impression, that though it be a granite nature, appa- 
rently eminent for nothing but hardness, it contains 
veins of the richest metal, if, as Mr. Belmont ex- 
presses it, "one did but know how to get at them.'' 
Of course I cannot deny that the series of petty 
persecutions, which Malcolm has been carrying on 
lately against Herbert, have been equally ugly and 
inexcusable, and Norris has lost no opportunity of 
enlarging upon them, as so much evidence in favour 
of his own opinion ; but there is not enough affinity 
between their characters to give me any expectation 
that Malcolm would naturally draw to Herbert, and 
I am by no means disposed to look upon this hos- 
tility as evidence that the former has " gone to the 
bad entirely." But a gross act of dishonourableness, 
premeditated and persevered in, such as allowing a 
schoolmate to bear both the blame and the punish- 
ment of a crime which he had himself committed, 
would be a different matter ; I thought it would tempt 
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even me to give bim up in despair, and I could not 
but tremble in realizing tbet it was more than 



I half expected be would not come, but I was 
mistaken there. The door opened just as we were 
assembled in the drawing-room^ and Wolf came 
bounding in, upsetting a chair in his frantic demon- 
strations of joy at getting back to us again, while his 
master followed much more soberly. We all rallied 
him upon his long absence, but in hia quiet, distant 
way he answered that he couldn't help it, and even 
Norris stemed to lose courage to press him further- 
Bagatelle is ail the rage with us now as an evening 
ame, and while this was going forward, I had a 
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miserable. That he was the slanderer^ in that 
instance^ I had been compelled to admit to myself^ 
on thinking over afterwards our conversation with 
Dr. Lander. Alas ! the mystery was solved only too 
soon I 

While standing at the game^ I found myself beside 
him^ and took his hand for a moment while I 
whispered^ "Are you well, Malcolm dear — you are 
looking so pale ? You know you promised I should 
be your English mother, so you have given me a 
right to ask.'' He snatched his hand away with a 
vehement "Don't,'' which was audible enough to 
make all present start and look round; and then, 
muttering so that I only could hear him, "You 
ought to hate me 1 " he rushed from the room. As 
we found afterwards, he had gone to the other boys* 
bedroom, which, from their long intimacy, he looked 
upon nearly as his own. 

"Hullo I" said Dick, with that sudden laugh 
of his, which I so much dislike when anything 
is the matter; "hoity-toity, my lord! what's up 
now?" 

" For shame, Dick 1 " cried Herbert, indignantly. 
" The poor fellow is heart-broken ; anybody could see 
that. You 're worse than a brute to laugh at him ; " 
and he dashed through the door, in hot pursuit after 
the ftigitive. 

Half irresolute whether or not to follow, I went 
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slowly Up to the top of the stairs. There I could 
hear Malcolm sobbing most bitterly, aod Herbert 
talking to him. Satisfied^ io long ai I knew they 
wer** together, I did not attempt to go in j and we 
knew nothing further, till we heard hasty steps on 
the stairs, then the hall- door close^ with a violent 
slam, and Herbert came in alonej slowly and re^ 
luctantly, as if be would not have come at all^ 
had he not thought his absence would awaken 
inquiries. 

A storm of questions burst upon him from the 
rest of the party, to whieh he answered, rcsolutdy, 
'^ I shall not tell you aiaything, so it's no use your 
making all that noise. You'^ll know what it is soon 
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without exception — with an unbounded confidence in 
his capacity of dealing with his pupils I 

Herbert's distress was quite comprehensible^ if my 
surmises as to Malcolm were correct. It is no secret 
amongst us^ so I need not scruple to commit it to 
paper^ that he has strong affections, quick S3rmpathies^ 
and an especial capacity for appreciating in others 
the qualities in which he feels himself deficient. 
No one has ever come in from cricket or football 
with warmer praises^ than Herbert^ of Malcolm's 
glories and triumphs; and no one has ever tried 
harder to do, what he calls, " bring him round/* 
when his impracticability was in danger of bringing 
upon him some torrent of unpopularity and dislike. 
Meeting sometimes with but little encouragement, 
he showed, at least during the quarter before 
the hoUdays, a determination to prove himself 
Douglas's friend. He often said to me how he 
admired the strength and manliness of his character 
(probably the more from the contrast it presented to 
his own), and how be should like to have Malcolm 
for a sort of brother. Until the last few weeks, I 
thought it was by no means all on one side, and that 
Douglas, while he despised, as an experienced school- 
boy would, both the gentler mould and the physical 
incapacities of his companion, valued and respected 
his moral uprightness. It was the gradual change 
in this respect, since their return from the Isle of 
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Mjou that Herbert had felt so keenly; and now, that 
Malivlui should have any legitimate reason for hating 
him, when he was wanting^ of all things, to bring 
hitu back to hearty friendship, was a sore trial. I 
b^IWvc his impulse would have been gladly to have 
i\>uunued to bear the stigma now resting upon him, 
if it cimld have been as a price to purchase Douglas's 
|imnanent affection. 

The conviction was gathering strength in my own 
mind, that the true origin of the coolness whidi had 
sprung up, on Malcolm's part, was jealousy^ealouiy 
of the friendship evidendy forming between Norris 
and Herbert; — a cause, which was about the veiy 
IkaX likely to he understood or explained be- 
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closing in ; and Dick^ who liad moved to the window, 
in order to go on with his readings had just said 
something about ordering candles^ when a violent 
ring at the hall bell made us all start involuntarily. 
*' Who can that be ? who can have called so late ? '^ 
exclaimed one and another. ''It is Dr. Lander!'' 
said Herbert, in a low and constrained voice; '' I am 
sure of it.** For a moment he buried his face in his 
hands ; then, as by a sudden impulse, flung himself 
out of the room. "Herbert, stay ! Herbert, you may 
be wanted I '' I called after him, but it was too late; 
he had gone before he heard me. His father was 
out for the evening; that was the worst of it. If 
only he had been there, the interview with the 
Doctor would have been simply a relief. Now, I 
dreaded it. However, feeling that, under all cir- 
cumstances, their presence would be undesirable, I 
sent the other children from the room, and awaited 
my visitor alone. 

I rose as he entered, and apologizing for the 
absence of lights, moved in order to ring for them, 
when he said in a voice betraying more agitation 
than I believed him capable of, ''Thank you, no, 
Mrs. Oliver, not on my account; I only wbh with 
my whole heart that we could have had more light 
thrown upon some subjects, before — ^before it was 
too late to undo the past,'' and instead of sitting 
down he turned to the window, and stood fixedly 
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has rested upon hinii without injuring anotheri we 
shall scarcely feel that it is to be wished that 
the past should be undone. It seems so to have 
deepened and strengthened his character. And if I 
may speak of one — who — next to our own boys, has 
beeni ever since we came^ an object of peculiar and 
affectionate interest to me ; I would venture to sug- 
gest that^ whatever may have transpired with regard 
to his conduct recently^ good will be brought to him 
out of it in the end. Of course you know his 
character far better than I can do ; but my impres- 
sion has been^ after studying it with no common 
interest^ that his leading besetment is pride, and that 
anything which was hkely deeply and permanently 
to humble him, would probably be the greatest 
blessing he ever had in his life/' 

"You are very good/' he said, feelingly, "to 
view it in that light. I know not how it can have 
come to your knowledge, but you seem to be well 
acquainted with that of which I have only known 
during the last hour. Oliver has acted nobly 
throughout — and my poor Douglas could hardly 
have done worse.'' 

" I do not know the details," I replied, "but my 
own impression would be that no case was hopeless, 
where the sorrow manifested was so deep and heart- 
felt as that of Malcolm's." 

"True," he replied, "that is a ray of light, 

T 
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Poor fellow, it is no easy matter to get at Lis feel- 
ings, but when they Bm moved, it is a sort of ^rth- 
quake, m if his whole being waa rocked to the 
foundation* I waa quietly correcting papci-Sj an 
hour since, in the study, alonej as usual, when I 
heard some one knock at the door, and bade them 
come in. Such a long fumbling at the haudle 
followed, that I bad risen to open it myself, when in 
came Douglas, trembling and pale with agitation ; it 
was toucbtug to see a sturdy fellow like that so 
utterly crushed as he seemed to be, and I held out 
my hand to him, saying, * Well, Douglas, my man ; 
what, is thei'e something amiss that I can put to 
rights for you f^ He saw my hand, but be seemed 
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your friendship and influence will be the earthly 
means of his being idtimately rescued.^' 

"Ah, I cannot say/' he answered; "things look 
very dark for him now on all sides. In yielding .to 
one temptation he seems to have become the prey of 
many — you might say their name is legion/' 

" And what was it^ first of all f I ventured to 
ask. 

"Jealousy — jealousy of your boy's affection for 
Richard Norris, resulting in something very like a 
distinct sense of hostility towards them both, — ^to 
your son, for taking up with Norris, inducing him 
not to crib, and so forth; and to Norris for sub- 
mitting to be led by such a spooney, so he expresses 
it to me. Neither love nor hatred goes by halves 
with Douglas. Once embittered against any one, and 
there are few things from which he would shrink, to 
gratify his resentment. He knew, from being ac- 
quainted with some glaring instances which took 
place last year, that I was apt to conceive that all 
home-bred boys are more or less tempted to hypo- 
crisy; and in some long talks that I happened to 
have with him, shortly after your return from the 
Isle of Man, he suggested pretty broadly that 
Oliver major — your Herbert, isn't his name f — was 
a double-faced fellow, that he had seen enough of 
his preaching and so on, to a set of smugglers you 
found there, to be sure of it It was private infor- 
T 2 
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matioHy of which I could not in any way make nse, 
and yet at tbc tjme there was nothing to make 
me doubt it. I will confess that it influenced me, 
though I see now that perhaps it hardly ought to 
have done so." 

I explained that possibly with these very smug^ 
glers there had been food for the temptation of 
jealousy^ as I thought the others had all felt as 
kindly towards them, and as much interested in 
them as Herbertj but he happened to be the only 
one who received anything like a substantial token 
of their gratitude; which he did, in a diamond ring, 
given him for a keepsake. That at the time I 
noticed something was irritating Douglas, but I 
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instead of straggled against^ of course led him on 
from bad to worse. Once in his hands, he had 
slipped the case adroitly under his coat, and made 
away with it to a private comer, when school was 
over, to copy the notes within. This done, he 
became anxious to get rid of a dangerous com- 
panion, and had planned to let it slip under the 
table (when he found the fifth class were to be 
summoned to an examination upon the point at 
issue), in the hope of its being concluded it had been 
there all the time. Then he says, as they were going 
in, your son took his arm, saying something or other 
to him about the case, and it suddenly occurred to 
him ' what a lark ' it would be to slip it into his 
outside pocket, instead of dropping it on the floor; 
and then, everybody would see what his religion 
would do for him ! Poor, wretched boy, he allowed 
himself no time to realize the falsehood, the mean- 
ness, the hatefulness of such a trick; it was no 
sooner thought of than carried out; and before 
they reached my study door, the case was lodged in 
your son's outer coat pocket. He said, his first 
feeling was a desperate sort of resolution, that now 
he was in for it, he must go through with it, let it 
coat what it might; but by the time they left school 
his heart began to smite him, and he heartily wished 
the whole thing was undone again. He could not 
sleep the following night, and had almost resolved 
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to go and confess all, the first thing the fbllowing 
morning; but when that time came he overiieard 
another boy saying, that he was glad ' Saint Oliver 
was going to taste the lash for once; he was sore 
he finely deserved it, if not for this, for his other 
snivelling ways. He had always managed to keep 
out of the paddles before, and that was how be 
contrived to show np other people*s dirty feet. ^ " 

Dr. Lander must have noticed my look of alarm 
here, for he said, " Do not be anxious on this head, 
my dear Madam. I find that the boy thus bitter 
against your son, was one he had repeatedly en- 
deavoured, but without success, to induce to give op 
cribbing. I believe, from Douglas's account, there 
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out, and he says, though he looked pale, there was 
an air of manly resolution on his face, that smote 
him to the heart, when he thought that he had been 
the one to injure him. He was desperately inclined 
to come in to me then, and make a clean breast of it, 
but courage failed him. Ah, how often I have 
proved in long years of experience with boys, that 
the only courage worth a rap, is that of a Christian i 
He said that he persuaded himself that the worst of 
Oliver's trouble was over now, and that so long as 
the flogging couldn't be undone, it was never worth 
while getting himself into a mess, to dear off the 
remains of Oliver's. Singular reasoning you will 
say, but there is no worse logic than that by which 
we convince ourselves that we ought to keep on iu 
the wrong way. 

'^ Well, as the days passed by, all seetned to be 
going on as usual, and he was almost certain that 
no one suspected him but young Norris. He was 
always throwing out hints, and jeering at him for 
a rogue and a swindler, who knew how to shift his 
own troubles on to other people's shoulders. 
Matters got to such a pass that they had a fight 
once, out in the fields, where they were pretty sure 
no one would interrupt them ; but besides venting 
their mutual spleen, it led to no other results. He 
says that Norris never dai^ say anything when 
Oliver was near, because he flew into a rage with 
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him, and stuck np for Donglas thnmgli tbick iiid 
tbin ; but tbis was worse tban Norris's nnkindncM^ 
and drove Malcolm to a last resoarce, that of 
keeping alone as much as possible. The one thing 
be felt be could no/ do was to come to tbis hooae; 
the kindness with which you have all always treated 
him would have been simply unbearable; so he 
resolved just to keep away till the feeling had worn 
off a little. 

'^ It was tbis morning he met your little giil^ of 
whom, as I know^ be has always made a gnat 
favourite. She begged and entreated of him to 
come to the bouse as usual, but he managed to hold 
firm against all she said, until the nurse made an 
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stand it no longer. I was obliged to get out of the 
room as fast as possible^ and then I saw there must 
be an end of it, I must give up^ I never could bear 
to go on so. I didn't know where I went — upstairsj 
I believe ; and then Herbert came to me. He was 
awfully kind^ like an angel for that^ but it only 
made me seem worse. I hated myself so that I felt 
as if the best thing I could do would be to shoot 
myself through the head; but when I said so it 
vexed him^ and he said^ No^ I must live to undo the 
past ; but that I can't, whatever happens.' 

" Well^ my dear Madam^ this is pretty near the 
end of a long story. The two boys seemed to have 
settled together that Douglas should come to me. I 
have told you he did^ and now^ of course^ my only 
plan was to come straight to you^ to try and see if 
any reparation were in my power for the wrong done 
to that noble-hearted boy of yours." 

" I am sure/' I said^ '' that so long as he is righted 
in your opinion^ he will neither wish nor ask for any 
other reparation. You vnll know whether it will be 
possible or not to make any public declaration, that, 
from the voluntary confession of the real offender, 
you are satisfied as to Herbert's innocence j but I 
know him too well not to feel, that even that would 
be a consolation too dearly purchased in his opinion, 
if in any way it led to the publishing of Malcokn's 
guilt." 
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''Oh, my dear MadaTn/* replied he, WBnnly, 
'Hipon that there is no sort of question. The whole 
thing must be publicly shown tip before the school 
the first thing to-morrow morning; and I greatly 
fear that I must administer that which I only 
reserve for the rarest occasions, a public flogging/' 

It waa difficult to restrain the distress this an- 
nouncement occasioned me. I could not help 
entreating him to re-consider it; if for no other 
reason, that I knew it would be about the severest 
punishment be cotild possibly inflict upon Herbert, 
indeed, upon us all. 

" I shall punish no one more than myself/' he 
answeredj in tones of such deep feeling that it went 
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8O9 adding that 'he wouldn't care how I flogged 
him, if only there were not tears in my eyes,' '' The 
good man^s voice faltered as he spoke^ and he 
hastily drew out his handkerchief^ then added^ after 
a pause^ ''It is the fashion of your gentler sex to 
hear with our weaknesses^ Mrs. OUver^ or I should 
be ashamed of myself/' 

"Indeed, Dr. Lander/' I replied, and I was crying 
heartily myself as I spoke, " I see no weakness in it 
at all. I honour you that the monotonous routine 
of your work has in no way dried up the warm 
springs of human sympathy and affection. But, 
with regard to the purpose you were express- 
ing, oh! I do hope and trust it may not be 
carried out I For your sake, for Malcolm's, for all 
our sakes, I cannot bear to think of it. It would be 
so different if the child were hardened and impeni- 
tent. Surely punishment is to bring any one to 
a better mind, not to confirm them in it.'' 

" Not altogether so," he continued, resuming his 
wonted courteous dignity of manner. " Punishment 
in a school or family, or even nationally considered, 
has a twofold object : one, as you say, the welfare 
and reclaiming to better ways of the guilty party ; 
and the other, the conviction to be impressed on the 
minds of all who are cognizant of the fault, that 
sorrow must follow sin, as surely as the simrise fallows 
the dawn. On this account it would never do to 
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make it a rule that contrition and repentance should 
avail to the staving off of punishment. It would be a 
premium upon hypocrisy ; we should be inundated 
with crocodile tears. Besides, it is very important 
not to wrong the public sense of justice. I flogged 
Oliver because the paper was found upon him, 
not because the evidence that he had taken it 
amounted to a certainty. What will be thought if 
Douglas, who is proved to be the real offendefj 
and has otherwise added to his guilt tenfold, it 
allowed to come off unscathed ? ^' 

" I have no doubt you are right in theory,'' I 
said, sorrowfully, "at least, of course you know a 
greirt deal better than I do ; but that which is lawful 
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practicable, Mrs. Oliver, if I refuse, and yet I think 
I must do so; my impression is that, just now 
perhaps, you would be too kind to him. You must 
forgive me for saying so, but I don't want him to 
find himself a sort of hero because he has deeply 
disgraced himself. Leave him for to-night, at least, 
in the obscurity which he has abundantly deserved ; 
and, on other accounts, even as regards bodily health, 
he is better quiet. He has almost worn himself out 
with the violence of his feelings, and I have sent him 
to remain alone till to-morrow morning in the large 
bedroom, which we call the infirmary — ^it sometimes 
answers a purpose for mental as well as physical suf- 
ferers. I shall go and look after him presently, but 
I expect he will shortly sob himself to sleep.^' 

No doubt he was right, and so I was obliged to 
content myself with quietly waiting — the hardest 
thing imaginable under the circumstances. I only 
told the boys generally that Malcolm had confessed 
all to Dr. Lander, and that there was to be a public 
announcement to-morrow that Herbert was not the 
guilty party. Dick's delight was unbounded ; poor 
Alf hardly knew whether to be most glad for Her- 
bert, or sorry for Malcolm. He said "it was all 
wrong both ways ; he never heard of such a horrid 
mess in his life ; there was no comfort anyhow " — 
an opinion which I did my best to refute. I was 
startled, and, I must confess, highly gratified^ when 
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Norris came out witli the information that lie liad 
strongly surmised from the first that Douglas had 
done it, that he had told Herbert so the first day^ 
after after nooa school; but that he had been ao 
im port un ate, so imperative that Dick should not 
mention it to any one elae^ that be had screwed a 
promise out of him^ on his word of honour^ to keep 
hia own counsel, 

I asked Norris what had led him bo to surmiaef 
aod be said that between morning and afternoon 
school, on the day, he had spied Douglas, through 
the trees, writing on his knee from another piece of 
paper in his hand. It was so unusual an occurrence 
for him to be writing in playtime^ that Norris puzzled 
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when you had no means of settling whether it was 
true or false. He said, •' It would just make Mal- 
colm miserable, without doing any one a scrap of 
good ; and that if I said anythmg about it he would 
cut me for a sneak, for ever and aye. Wherefore," 
continued Dick, in his own style, and with a twinkle 
in his eye, "I thought it most prudent to let the 
matter alone ; for, you see, lately Saint OUver has been 
my walking-stick, whereby I perform the achievement 
of walking uprightly ; and if a man casts away his 
stick, what may he anticipate but a tumble ? " 

It is not often that I relish Norris's jokes, and 
just now, when Malcolm is in such serious trouble, 
they seemed to me particularly ill-timed. I was 
thankful to be relieved by my husband^s return. 
He listened to the outline of what I had to tell him, 
and then said he would go in at once to Dr. Lander. 
I begged of him to second my petition as to the 
setting aside of the punishment, and he said that 
he thought the only way would be that I should ask 
to be present at the public declaration of Herbert's 
innocence, to-morrow. It would not probably be 
refused, if I did, while certainly the Doctor would 
be unwilling to use the rod in a lady's presence. 
This was a little hope, at least; so I sent in a 
special request to that effect by Mr. Oliver, and 
received a polite message in reply, that Dr. Lander 
would be happy to see me, and would have chairs 
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placed for mj busband and myself at tbe tipper end 
of the room. As to the remisaioE of that which had 
been thrcatenedi there was no further light thrown 
upon itj by Mr* Oliver's going to the Doctor^ s ^tady. 
He said be had assured him that the more leaicDtly 
he felt able to deal with the offenderj the more con- 
sonant it would be to oiir feeiiugSj for which Dr, 
Lander thanked him, but he did not like to pi-^sa it 
further, so there the matter dropped, ^ 

3|e jfc sK * ^ 

I wakened this morning with a sickening sense on 
my miud of something miserable to be anticipated, 
and found when I came down^ how largely my poor 
Herbert was participating in it. He did not ahow 
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furiously at the speaker^ and I believe would have 
knocked him down if I had not interfered^ and 
threatened to send both firom the room if they 
didn't keep peace. 

I could hardly explain to myself how it was that I 
did not feel more glad with the hope of seeing my own 
boy's integrity and blamelessness made dear before 
all who had known of his disgrace. The strong tide 
of school opinion in his favour^ of which Arthur 
Ellison had told us^ had certainly prevented our 
feeling the poignancy which we might have done 
otherwise^ of the imputation against him. 

Then I had not known of his being punished till it 
was over^ and few things look so formidable in the 
past^ as in the future. But, in simple truth my 
heart yearned over the real culprit ; it had done so 
almost ever since we came to Chadminster, as if I 
could not bear to see more trouble heaped upon one 
who had gone through so much already, — ^from his 
orphaned position, and the peculiarities of his dis- 
position, preventing his dovetailing, as another would 
have done, with those around him — a disposition 
which, I think, (I need not be afraid that these 
pages will ever come under Dr. Lander's eye) indi- 
cated a total lack of female influence in his training. 
I have often fancied to myself, that could he have 
been with his mother in the hoUdays, the ruggedness 
of an imperious temper, and the ugliness of his 
u 
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tendency to self-*0€capationj would all have been 
softened and removed- 

Ab to the satisfaction in the sufferings of a fellow 
foe^ to which Norris alluded^ even had I been 
tempted to it, the sore distress of both my own 
boys at MaleoIm*e humOiatioD, would have rendered 
it impossible. I only wish I knew how to give Dick 
the same generous impnlsesj but I must remember 
that he and Malcolm bave always been belligerent 
parties J ever since Dick came to the school. There 
is a total opposiien^ss in their tastes and tendencies, 
which would make it almost impossible that they 
should draw together; and now, the sting of jealousy 
has evidently been added to former bitterncaa. No, 
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for daily worship. I suppose there were about two 
hundred and thirty, including boys, masters, and 
servants ; and, thanks to the special pains which the 
Doctor had bestowed upon this point in particular, 
all, at least in appearance, were reverently joining in 
the service. Pre-occupied as my mind was with 
another subject, I couldnH help being touched to 
think of the many young eager, buoyant hearts 
before me, and of the mighty influence which they 
must exercise for good or for evil, when scattered 
far and wide over the world. 

I thought the Doctor's selection of CoUects ex- 
quisitely appropriate, read as they were with deep 
feeling in the rich manly tones of his fine voice. 
''Almighty and everlasting God, who art always 
more ready to hear, than we to pray, and art wont 
to give more than either we desire or deserve, pour 
down upon us the abundance of thy mercy; for- 
giving us those things of which our conscience is 
afraid, and giving us those good things which we 
are not worthy to ask, but through the merits and 
mediation of Jesus Christ thy Son, our Lord." 
''Grant to thy fidthful people pardon and peace, 
that they may be cleansed from all their sins, and 
serve thee with a quiet mind.'' " O God, whose 
never-failing providence ordereth all things both in 
heaven and earth, we humbly beseech thee to put 
away from us all hurtful things, and to give us those 
u2 
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things which wilJ be profitable for as. Amen/' I 
felt, as 1 have rrpeatcdiy done before^ that the dif- 
ferent parts of our beautiful Church Scrrioe some- 
what resemble the chordi of »a fiDely-struiig initm- 
ment, — they yield responaive melody to the fingers 
that touch them, be the mood of the pkyer joyooA 
or tender, humbled or triumphant. 

The 130th Psalm waa read as the portion of 
Scripture^ and the anthem {sung by the boys ia 
partSj alternate days with a hymn) was that beautiftil 
one of Kcnt^Sj '* I said I will take heed unto my ways, 
that I oSeud not with my tongue,'^ Altogether, I 
felt the ser\ice inexpresaibly solemn and atrengthen- 
id only wished it were possible for me oftener 
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now of the emotion which he had betrayed the pre- 
vious evening. 

When he first spoke it was to request that no one 
would leave the hall — (an unnecessary precaution, I 
thought, when even the servants stood rooted to the 
ground with eager curiosity) ; — next to desire that 
Oliver major, and Douglas, would leave their places 
and stand on either side of him. They did so, 
Malcolm with perfect self-possession, my poor Her- 
bert trembling from head to foot with suppressed 
agitation. Both fixed their eyes upon the ground* 
The short speech which followed was something to 
this efiect, — 

'^ Gaitlemen, I have requested you to remain this 
morning as witnesses of the public reparation which, 
as far as an apology can do so, I am desirous to 
make to one of your number, who, as most of you 
know, has been grievously maligned, and as I now 
find to my deep regret, unfairly punished by my own 
hand. So far only I will say, that the noble, 
patient, and forgiving endurance manifested by him, 
under events of a peculiarly trying nature, forms the 
one consolation I feel in looking back upon the past. 
I could almost cease to lament the circumstances, on 
his account, which will hereafter redoimd only to his 
credit. You will see it as I do, when I tell you 
that on the very day when the loss of the case 
occurred, feusts were brought to his knowledge which 
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wouldj if tDentioncd, have gone for to establish Ills 
own innocence, but be bound his informant on his 
word of honour iwi to mention them, in the fear of 
involving the other party in a auapicion, which he 
hoped to the last would prove unfounded**' 

Malcolm^ evidently startled at this, turned in^ 
voluntarily to look at Herbert for an instant. It 
was endent he had not known of it before. But 
Herbert did not see the glance, which, momentary 
as it was, would have deeply gratified him. He bad 
put both bands over his face again, when the Doctor 
began to praise him^ and I could only aee that the 
veins in his forehead were swollen almost to burst* 
ing* Dr, Lander continued, — - 
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the following day^ with oncomplainingy manly forti- 
tude. I now rejoice^ on his account^ to offer to 
you the incontrovertible proofs I have had of his 
blamelessness^ in the confession of the real offender, 
who, actuated by motives upon whose baseness I 
shall not need now to dwell, fell into the double 
crime of theft and falsehood, and then, in order to 
screen himself, allowed not only the blame but the 
punishment to fall where it was undeserved/' 

The master's voice became less steady, as he 
proceeded, I knew how the public exposure of 
this boy was riving his very heart. 

" You will feeV he continued, after a momentary 
pause, " that the punishment inflicted upon Oliver is 
deserved by him in double, if not in treble measure.'' 
He was interrupted by low muttenngs from the 
school, growing louder as each stimulated his neigh- 
bour; and, though not distinguishable at our end of 
the room, it was easy to apprehend their general 
import. Douglas had never been popular ! Alf 
told me afterwards, he heard one and another calling 
out, "Double, treble I aye, give it him tenfold I 
Nothing's too bad for him, the sneaking beggar I to 
let Oliver get flogged ; " and fifty stinging remarks, to 
the same effect. The Doctor had rightly judged 
which way the tide of popular opinion would set, 
and, in this instance, it was in the direction of 
justice. He allowed it, subdued as it was, free vent 
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for a few momenUj and theDj raiaing his lianj 
Bilence, went on z- — " Nor has he any wish to slur 
itp It is the solitary exteDuatioo of hia cooduc 
durbg the whole of this most painful bu&ines*, tha 
he came to confessj of hia own accord, and to reques 
the investigation and publication of the truth, wMd 
has now taken place/' 

An awful pause followed; thia time it was o 
glooEtiy silence ou the part of the audience* At lji»t tlu 
Doctor rose, turning round for his cane, and Herbcri 
could control himself no longcfp He saddenlj 
sprang forward, fell upon his knees, and seisee 
both his master's hands, bending his head ovei 
them, to hide the scalding tear-drops, while he 
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utter the single entreaty, ''Don't, for pity's sake, 
Oliver I " Herbert rose, taming roond at that, 
and, when he saw Douglas in tears, he seemed 
entirely to forget where he was. He flung himself 
into Malcolm's arms, who clasped him, in one long, 
clinging embrace, and they both wept freely. 

It was strange, the revulsion in popular feeling 
wrought by that single act of forgiving, brotherly 
love. A murmur of applause ran round, and there 
were many eyes dim with tears, besides those of the 
parties more immediately concerned, and not a few 
who wept aloud. 

Herbert was one of the first to recover himself. 
He raised his head fit)m Malcolm's shoulder, glanced 
for a moment at the Doctor, as if balancing his 
chances of success, and then, still with one arm 
round Douglas's neck, moved so as to face his 
master, repeating, "You toiU forgive him quite? 
You have not said it yet." I question whether the 
good Doctor could trust his voice to speak, but he 
looked towards the culprit, and held out his hand. 
Malcolm, warned by a touch from Herbert, raised 
his swollen eyes one moment, and met that look of 
yearning parental tenderness. He sprang forward, 
to be encircled for one moment by the Doctor's arm, 
and pressed closely to his bosom : for one moment 
only, alone; the next. Dr. Lander drew Herbert to 
him as fondly, placed his other hand on his head, 
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murmuriiig words of affection and of blesabg, wbich 
we guessedj but could not hear. 

Then the elicited feelinga of the yonng Bpectatora 
below burst forthj in an irrepressible outbreak of 
enthusiasm : " Three cheerB for our Daddy 1 Three 
times three for the Doctor I Three cheers for Oliver! 
One cheer more ! " It was taken up^ over and over 
again J and given, as English boys only can cheer^ 
with an earnestness and heartinesB that carried all 
before it. Herbert came to our side, to receive his 
father's few dearly-prized words of approbation ; 
while a short, whispered colloquy took place between 
Malcolm and the Doctor^ of the import of which we 
were presently made awane, by the Doctor's rising a 
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Herbert looked intensely disappointed^ but the 
move was undoubtedly a popular one^ to judge by 
the general looks of the audience^ who were^ I ima- 
gine^ decidedly gratified by having a taste of the 
power placed in their own hands ; and it was likely^ 
more than anything else, to smoothe Douglas's future 
position with his schoolmates; yet there was an 
anxious pause, when the Doctor said, " Those who 
still thought the punishment ought to be inflicted 
were requested to hold up their hands/' Perhaps 
not more than fifty did so, but amongst the number 
I noticed Norris. " The opposite to hold up theirs ; " 
and a forest of hands appeared, whichever way one 
looked. Herbert had carried the day I 

The Doctor said that his own opinion certainly 
leaned to the same side, because he felt that the 
earnest and reiterated wish of a boy who had faith- 
fully done his duty, like his young friend before 
him, deserved the highest consideration. So it was 
decided, to my unspeakable relief and thankfulness, 
at the time; but my pleasure was damped by my 
husband's remarking, " Dr. Lander could hardly do 
otherwise, under the circumstances; but I very much 
question whether it will turn out to be a matter of 
congratulation for Malcolm, in the end. If he had 
been punished before them all, he would have borne 
it with Spartan bravery, which would have touched 
them, and there would have been a sort of feeling 
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that he bad had his due — he had done wrongi and 
smarted for it, — and so, after school-fashion^ matters 
were quits. Nowj I aoi afraid, it will take him a 
long time to live down the mingled contempt and 
hostility which have been excited against him." 

While wc were speaking, another roar of cheering 
broke out. The Doctor had announced his iatention 
of giving a holiday, to celebrate, what he ealledj " a 
triumph of forgivingj brotherly love/* Then the 
masses rushed, aa by conimon consent, upon Her- 
bert, placed him in a ehair^ and earned him, with 
endless reuewala of their cheering, first round the 
hall, and then the playground; the Duke at their 
head, all in his glory. 
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down again^ as if the rest was so welcome, and 
taking both my hands, carried them to his lips. I 
let him express his love silently for a while, thinking 
it would calm him, when all of a sadden he looked 
up again, to say, " I can't make out why you are not 
bitter against me." 

''It is one thing," I said, "to be bitter against 
that which is wrong, and quite another to be bitter 
against him who does it. When any one has freely 
and voluntarily confessed their faults, as you have^ 
and heartily repented of them, they have separated 
themselves from their sin, they are no more identified 
with it ; and we want to place ourselves side by side 
with them in carrying on the great battle against 
future temptation.'* 

His cheeks burned again as he answered, "I 
can't think how I ever came to do it ; / hate myself 
for it, heart and soul.** 

'' Let hating the sin lead you to pray against it, 
™y boy> A^<1 there will be hope. But I think I 
know how you came to do it ; at least, I think I 
can see what was the origin of it. I believe it was 
jealousy, that desperate passion, against which all 
who are conscious in themselves of an intense 
power of loving, should be aware. You love Dr. 
Lander with your whole soul; it is my greatest 
earthly comfort about you that it is so; but in 
consequence it was hard for you to be generous 
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about the progress whicb, in several ways before the 
holidayftj you saw Herbert was makiDg in his 
master's good opinion. During the holidays I fancy 
this feeling was rather stimulated by the fact 
of Herbert^s being also the one to be an especial 
help to poor Forrester. All your powers of affec- 
tionatcj earnest sympathy and interest were awakened 
for that poor felloWj and yet you were not first with 
him, I don't kooWi 1 am only guessing, but I 
fancy this may have been hard to bear. Then, 
when you returned, 1 imagine the thought may have 
occurred to you, to make use of Dr. Lander's known 
suspicion of the genuineness of the religion of boys 
who have not gone early to school, to check the pro* 
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matter of pain. Love soon dwindles nnder these 
circumstances. Nine times out of ten^ love flies out 
of the window^ when envy walks in at the door of 
our hearts." 

'^ I know/' he said, '^ it was because I wanted to 
get above Oliver in construing^ that I stole the 
morocco case. I thought if I knew and could study 
up the pieces beforehand, I should be sure to take a 
place above him ; but, however, I didn't, for after I 
knew where they were, I was afraid to work at them 
out of hours, because I thought a hundred to one if 
I did, it would lead to my being found out.'' 

'' Dearest boy, it may be a precious lesson learned 
for life, that the issue of all such schemings is 
failure; they just work out their own checkmate by 
a certain law of God's government." It was impos- 
sible not to be struck with the contrasted positions 
of the two now;- the poor child beside me, bowed to 
the earth with shame and humiliation, while the 
shouts of triumph raised by Herbert's merry carriers 
were audible from, the playground. He broke in 
upon my train of thought with the question, ** It 
seems to me so natural to be jealous; I don't know 
how any one can help it." 

'^ Suppose you call it envy, Malcolm, and I think 
you will have a different feeling about its ugliness." 

''I didn't know," he said, ''that there was any 
difference between the two." 

*'l don't know that there is," I replied, ''as £ur 
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as the derivatioBB of the words are conceracd^ but I 
think there is a considerable difference in the mean^ 
itigs which we now attach to them* Jealousy may 
be right, hut en^y never can be/' 

'^ Jealousy H^ht I WeU, I don't anderstand that 
at all" 

" To prove it, — it is said in the Bible, more than 
once, that God is b. jealous God ; this could not be, 
if it was wrong in itself. Take an instance from 
daily life. Suppose that a child finds its parenta 
love some other boy or girl better than itself, and 
that what of right belongs to it is alienated from it 
to them. It is jealous, and with reason ; it has a right, 
a claim to its parentaf* first love and support ; there- 
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itself^ and not let others have even a share. I have 
observed that the most envious^ greedy people are 
often those who are rather at the tip-top themselves; 
therefore itcannot be thattheyare envious because they 
are not first, but because others have any at all; they 
want to monopolize the advantage, whatever it is.** 

Malcolm buried his face again, and spoke so low 
that I could hardly hear him, ''Then it was envy," 
he said, ''that I had against Herbert; because it 
wasn't that I didn't know but that the Doctor loved 
me best — I always knew that, better than a great 
many of the boys, perhaps ; because he says I am 
like an adopted son to him — ^but I wanted to have 
all his love to myself, and not let Herbert get any. 
I never thought about its being greedy," he added 
louder, and in a tone which seemed to say he was in 
truth disgusted at himself. 

Mr. Oliver came to caU me, and I was obliged to 
go, but not before I had had the satisfaction of seeing 
him also seal his full forgiveness to Malcolm. I 
asked Dr. Lander if he would allow the poor boy to 
spend the rest of the day quietly at our house, as I 
thought it would be a painful time for him at school, 
where subscriptions were getting up to have a bonfire 
and fireworks by way of an entertainment; and the 
master gladly consented, only repeating his former 
caution to me privately, and with a half-smile, 
" Keep him quiet; don^t make a hero of him.*' 

X 
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(Tn Herbert's liandwriting,) 

How thp time miia on ! It only wants three weelca 
to tile Christmas holidays now. Hurrah I Don^t I 
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thing so delicious about his way of showing it, so 
gentle and tender he can be if he likes^ I^m ready to 
wonder at him ; and then there's no one Uke him for 
fighting your battles for you. Won't other fellows 
catch it if he takes up the cudgels I They say he 
won't let them forget that he has Wolf's blood in his 
veins^ and he doesn't either. He's such a hand at it 
that there isn't a boy of his size likes to risk standing 
up with him. 

This is my only trouble about him — he doesn't get 
on well with the other fellows: it seems as if he 
couldn't. I don't know why. One reason is that so 
many of them turned against him at the time of this 
last row ; they have spited him, and tried to trample 
on him in all kinds of ways since, and of course he's 
not the boy to take that sort of thing tamely, so 
there's been a continual popping of small shot going 
on between him and them, which vexes me, because 
I want everybody to like him as much as I do ; and I 
suppose there's but a small chance of it while they 
torment him, and he isn't commonly civil to them in 
consequence. If he would but be a little patient and 
forbearing with them I Every now and then Alf and 
I can coax him out of his bearish ways with them, but 
none too often, and with Dick I fear he never will be 
straight. The two are just like cat and dog together ; 
the only chance of peace is to keep them apart. 

The rest of us at the Manor-house are all of one 
X 2 
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mind about him, we love him dearly. My mother 
has taken him quite to her heart, like one of us ; and 
he seems just as fond of her. He calls her mother 
now, which she wished him to do, and tries very 
hard to govern his temper before her, which is more 
than he did during the holidays. Every now and 
then my father gets a talk with him, and once he 
told me that he thought Douglas was one of the 
most sensible fellows he had seen of his age. He's 
getting me on in the games ; that's a blessing for me^ 
it was just what I wanted, to have some one take a 
little pains to put me in the way of things. Alf did 
try, but he goes with a younger set, so it wasn't so 
easy for him. I begin to hope now I shall reaUy 
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self is ambitious of any particular changes. He is 
just about as happy as the day is long^ a huge 
favourite with most people — masters as well as boys 
— and growing more radiant every day now with the 
perceptible neanng of the Christmas hoUdays. He 
still fights shy of Dick; except in love of fun, I 
really don't think the two have much in common. 
Alf has taken up now with a younger brother of the 
Duke, whom they call the Little Corporal ; he is a 
jolly little fellow. He only came to school at Mid- 
summer, and was put into the third directly, so that 
he and Alf sit together, and are great chums. 

Poor Dick I I am sorely afraid his good mood is 
wearing off, as he several times told me himself he 
knew it would. He seemed very vexed, I can't con- 
ceive why, when the time of the row threw me and 
Douglas so much together; he used to grumble and 
say it was a horrid shame for any one to turn off old 
friends for new ones ; especially, as he maintained, 
one of a disreputable sort. I bade him remember 
his own bad doings about the races, before he dared 
to call Douglas disreputable; and then he said, 
*' Oh, he never sinned against another boy ; he 
sinned against the governors, and that wasn't half 
as bad.'' As if he wasn't sinning against another 
boy at that very minute, by trying to prevent our 
getting good friends with Malcolm. Besides, I never 
thought of such a thing as turning him off, I'm sure,. 
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Why shouldn't a fellow have half-a-dozen friends as 
well aa one f if not, there's very little good in being 
at school* I didn't forsake Dick when I first stuck 
hard and fast to Malcolm ; on the contrary^ I tried 
to make Dick come with us, because I wanted to 
keep the peace between the two ; but he said, "He'd 
no notion of making a third in a two-seated chaisej" 
or some such silly saying, and always made off, so at 
last we let him alone. He'll come round again in 
the holidays, IVe no doubt* 

One thin^ makes me anxious about him, though 
it*s a thmg about which he says I've no business to 
coneern myself j no more I havcj 1 daresay, only I 
feel sure no good will come of what's underhand. 
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that be*d find a way of laying it out against law. I 
know there is no fear of his getting into mischief 
with Tom again^ that's one blessings because we 
never go. to the stables now without old Jennings, 
and I never thought of any other danger. 

Well, one day, not long after, I couldn't find my 
coat, and thought no doubt it was in his drawer, 
as our clothes often do get mixed by accident; so I 
went to see. He was out, and it was locked, as 
ill-luck would have it, but that didn't trouble me 
long, because I remembered I had a key on my 
bunch that would undo that drawer, and I never 
dreamt he'd locked it on purpose. Of course it was 
open in a twinkling, and 1 began to turn it over, to 
look for what I wanted, when what on earth should 
I see but a gun. A most beautiful little gim it was, 
a boy's first size, with powder-flask and all complete. 
I felt my mouth water, I longed for it so, not for 
myself, because I shouldn't do much with it till 
I get a truer aim, but for Alf ; I do think a gun like 
that would be what he calls the summit of bliss. I 
put it down, and was running o£f to tell the others 
to come and see, when, all of a sudden, I remem- 
bered that I had found the drawer locked. Most 
likely Dick meant to keep it a secret, and I had no 
right to tell tales. I waited impatiently till he 
came back, and then I asked him to come away, and 
told him just what I'd done. First of all he went 
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into a furious wax, because I had opened his drawer. 
' Mean^ pryiiig spy/ I don't know what he didn't call 
me. I told him I was very sorry^ I had no notion 
he dealt in secrets^ or I would not have done it on 
any account ; but really we made so free with each 
other's drawers^ he knew very well he went to mine 
whenever he liked. Tes, he said^ and a very bad plan 
too ; he meant to lock his up for the future, so that I 
needn't trouble myself to interfere with them again. 
I said I saw no reason for his going into a rage 
about it^ I supposed he didn't mean to make a 
sneaking business of it ; if that was the way he had 
laid out his money, I thought it was a very good 
one. Whereupon, he paid me his usual compliment 
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came round, as I knew he would^ when I spoke up 
sharply^ and said very well^ then, he would promise 
faithfully to tell my father 'before the Christmas 
holidays, when he quite thought we should be 
allowed to shoot with old Jennings, and till then 
the gun might stay where it was^ for he would not 
take it out. 

I thought this was all fair, so there we left it. I 
promised to say nothing myself, if he would speak^ 
because I thought that was best all ways. I have asked 
him once or twice since if he has done it^ and he 
keeps saying he hasn't had a fair chance yet. I 
shall soon have to fix him a time, or else he will slip 
through, for he is something like an eel for that; 
but easy and civil enough in a general way. He is 
much more liked at school than Douglas, though 
any one who knows the two wotdd say there isnH 
half the stuff in the one that there is in the other. 
It makes me laugh sometimes to see how they both 
pay court to little Min, because all the boys think 
her such a beauty; but she will never look at Norris 
if Douglas is near. He is out and out her favourite. 

We had a great pleasure the other day^ in poor 
Jack's turning up all of a sudden. Keally when we 
caught sight of him, we said there seemed to be a 
refreshing smell of the sea about him, and of Castle- 
town, and the Calf, and all the dear old places ; only 
Alf said it set one a longing too much all in the middle 
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of the quarter, with musty hooks round you on every 
Bide, and do chance of chucking them away yet for 
an age ! Of course, everybody was eager to bear 
Jack's* stoi-y, ao when he had had a good dinner, 
and a warning not to be too chatty in the kitcbeD^ 
IV e had him into the drawing- room j away from a 
fellow in pilain clothes^ who came with him ; and we 
ahut the door, and told him he was to tell ub every* 
thing from the begin ti in g. Instead of which be 
began at the end, and said he'd reason to bless 
my father, thdt he had, for if it wasn*t for him he 
should be in prison at this minute. The " bobbies *' 
had been at the old den, and laid wait there for the 
gang, who, knowing nothing about it, and combg in 
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brought before the magistrates; the others had a 
hard sentence^ ten years' imprisonment^ I think^ with 
so much hard labour^ and Jack would have had a 
taste of the same^ but that he told them his history. 
His parents died early^ and he had first of all been 
a poor crossing-sweeper^ earning a scanty but honest 
livelihood ; when one day^ the Captain passed him^ 
eyed him sharply^ said he looked very hungry, and 
if he liked to come with him he'd give him some- 
thing to eat. He was nothing loth for that, and 
while they fed him, they questioned him, found out 
all about him, and said if he liked to throw in his 
lot with them he might, and they could promise him 
clothes to his back, and heaps of victuals. 

He didn't stop to think much what he was about. 
They seemed, as he expressed it, "very fair-spoken 
sort of folk ; '' so he went to the place he slept at, 
for his little bundle, and joined himself wholly to 
them. Of course, he very soon made out what the 
business was which they were carrying forward; 
he was very much upset about it at first, and 
said he wouldn't stay with them for nobody ; but 
the fact was, they wanted a boy in their party, to get 
in at places where a man couldn't, and they wouldn't 
let him go ; in truth, as any one may see, they had 
kidnapped him on purpose. Partly with threats, 
and partly with promises, they got the better of him, 
80 as to make him do their bidding ; and they watched 
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him so closely that he'd no chance of boltbg- He 
had been with them some four or five years, when we 
first met him at the Calf, and had almost given up 
thought and care about making a change, till my 
father spoke to him. Then it occurred to him, that 
be might nowj by watching his opportunity , find a 
chance of running off, because they didn't keep at 
all the same sharp look-out on bim as they had done 
once ; and then, perhaps, the gentleman would put 
him, as he said, into a way of living that would 
give him some cbance for the next world, as well as 
for this. Poor Jack 1 It seemed an odd way of 
expressing it ; but he certainly had little or no 
'^chance" for trying to save hia soul, while he was 
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was all straightforward then. My father has an 
interest in one of the Reformatories, where they 
teach these poor fellows a trade, and then emigrate 
them, or give them a good start somewhere ; and he 
undertook to see about it at once. On this, the 
policeman seemed satisfied, and said, if my father 
would hold himself responsible for him, he had 
leave from the Liverpool authorities to leave Jack 
under his care. This was just what we wanted. My 
father, of course, agreed, wrote oflF forthwith to 
London, and, in three days* time, got an answer 
back, with an order of admission to -— — Reforma- 
tory. It was great fun, having the poor fellow at 
Chadminster, for three days. We lodged him with 
Douglas's and Wolfs friend, good Mrs. Manning, 
and had ever so many talks with him. My mother 
and Minnie especially saw a great deal of him, and 
I knew my mother felt a great hope that he would 
really turn out to be a good lad ; he seemed so sorry 
for the past, and so amdous to do better. DidnH he 
tell us wonderful stories, just, of his different adven- 
tures, in his smuggling days I I think I shall try 
and write some of them down. 

♦ :(e He ♦ 

(In Mrs. Oliver's handwriting, Two o'Clock, a.m.) 
He sleeps at last, thank God ! — a moaning, restless 
sleep ; and yet it is such an unspeakable comfort to 
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watch anything like uo consciousness of suffering, 
after the intense agony of the earher part of the 
night — agony so bravely home, that it has pierc^ 
our hearts to witness it, 

My hushand and Dr Lander are getting what 
rest they can, upon easy chairs in the dressing-room ; 
but there is a react ioDj after strong excitement, 
which SOUK- times makes the effort of doing nothing 
seem well* nigh intolerable ; and, if the moving of the 
pen over the paper does not disturb my patient, I 
ah all be thankful to occupy myself with writing, and 
trying to collect my thoughts. 

Dcafj dear child I How hard it seems to think 
that a few hours ago he was full of buoyancy and 
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that they do not in the k»t expeec k ; »d eh, tke 
very thought of his bemr taken tiwi wmUtahr, 
unprepared, seems more than I can leaor to rcalztt ! 
I dare not deceire m jsdf. As far as one kart ean 
judge another, I know that his mtd is ukC mrtJL 
Not but that he has improred in manj thin^ tatdr : 
I have not known of a single in<tanrr in which he 
has cheated about his lesaons, since his great trouble ; 
his temper, when with ns, has been Tery £nrly under 
control; and his friendship to our own two boys, 
generous and devoted. In numbers of things I ean 
see that he has been trying to do his doty ; and yet 
I feel convinced, that it is not because hu heart is 
really changed — not because be has joined himself to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, in whole-hearted trust, and 
love, and obedience. I believe it is just a part of 
his cautious, Scotch, hard-headed nature. He has 
perceived that in fifty ways it is the more prudent 
thing to go on well — as he expresses it, '^ to keep out 
of rows,'^ and, being fully capable of controlling his 
own impulses, where his domg so would serve a 
purpose, he has kept out of them. But oh, my 
boy! my boy! what is this for a standing-place, 
when everything earthly is slipping from under 
your feet ? He does not know the Lord Jesus ; he 
does not love Him. Prayer is no pleasure to 
him. Heavenly things are tolerated — not enjoyed. 
Oh, if he is taken as he is, I must feel that 
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tbere i» no hope ; and it is more than I know how 
to contemplate I 

The suddennesa of the whole thing seems to 
make it the more ovcrwhclnaing^ He was in, just 
as usual, to-day — no, yesterday, now— after mona in g 
schoolj fall of eager interest about the great foot^ 
ball match that is to come off next week ; and, with 
hia usual little loving ways of showing thoughtful 
attention towards uSj he had been manufacturing 
himselfj at the carpenter^s shop, a tiny kennel 
for Siiowilafce^a most fairy- hke Httle structure j 
and he seemed so gratified with the admiration 
it elicited ! Then he must re-arrange my pillows on 
the sofa, because I was lying down, with a bad 
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carious, they went towards the gate to meet him. 
When they got nearer, they saw in a twinkling that 
he had a gun. As soon as he saw them he tried to 
hide it behind him, thinking it had not been noticed, 
but Douglas called out directly, " Hullo, Dick ! whose 
gun have you got there ? '' First he tried to deny 
that it was anj^hing more than a toy-gun, but they 
were too sharp to be so taken in, and began ad- 
miring it most ardently. This gratified him so that 
he let out that he had bought it at Raikes^s, the gun- 
maker in High-street, with the five pounds his father 
had sent him, and meant to have jolly larks with it in 
the holidays. 

" I don't know how you '11 do for that then,'' said 
Douglas, in his blunt, off-hand way ; " 'cause Daddy 
doesn't allow guns, not even to the sixth, so I 'm much 
more sure he won't to you." 

'^ Humph," he said, " he supposed he must have it 
without being allowed, then, that was aU." 

" Then you know Mr. and Mrs. Oliver wouldn't like 
it either," retorted Douglas, more sharply. 

^' Can't help that either," answered Dick ; " they 're 
not my own father and mother, so it doesn't matter 
so much." 

The others now got irritated, and Alf said if he 
didn't get leave, after a fair fashion, to have and use 
the gun, it would be only right for them to tell of 
him. He wouldn't have any more sneaking busi- 

Y 
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nesses^ that he was resolved^ for they had had too 
much already. At this^ Dick pointed the gun at Alf^ 
and said he had better take care how he meddled with 
him now, or heM shoot him. Alf said, " I thought 
for a moment he meant what he said, he looked so 
fierce about it/' and so did Malcolm, for he sprang 
forwards, and said, '^Tou touch a hair of his 
head at your peril, if you dare ! " *' Oh," cried 
Dick, '^ I 'd sooner you than him, then, any day, if 
that's all,'' and he faced about towards Douglas. 
Quick as thought Douglas threw up his arm to 
knock the gun aside, and somehow^ no one 
knows how, it went off between them, the greater 
part of the shot lodging in poor Malcolm's right 
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threw himself on the ground^ calling out in a sort of 
frantic despair. 

Alf is a little, slight, fragile-looking fellow, but 
he is not without presence of mind on an emergency. 
He thrust at Dick with his foot, exclaiming indig- 
nantly, " Don't lie there then, raving like a fool ! for 
pity's sake run off and get a doctor, or we shall have 
him die here on the spot/' 

''Die I " echoed Dick, incoherently; ''then I shall 
be hung for a murderer ! ^' and, seemingly without 
power to move, he only lay on where he was, shriek- 
ing at the top of his voice. There is no saying how 
loDg Alf might have remained there without help, if 
old Jennings had not heard the report of the gun from 
the stables, which are not far from the back gates, and 
always, as he expresses it, " on the look-out for mis- 
chief where the young gentlemen are concerned," 
hurried in great concern to the spot. I suppose 
that I was a minute after him. It wasn't the gun 
that alarmed me at first, because, never dreaming 
that either of the boys had a gun, I thought the 
report came from the other side of the waU ; but 
Norris's shrieks immediately after terrified me ; less 
perhaps from him than if it had been one of the 
others, because he is a poor one at bearing pain, but 
the least I thought was that he had picked up a gun 
somewhere, and shot some of his fingers off. When 
I first came near, and only saw him writhing on the 
T 2 
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ground, this idea was confirmed, and I exclaimed, 
*' Obj NorriBj Norris, what have you beea doing tD 
yourself F ^^ 

" I wish it was to himself," cried Alf bitterly. 
Then I turned rounds and saw all at a glance. My 
poor Alf was so deadly pale with the shockj that I 
shouldn't have koowi3 at first whether it was he or 
Douglas who had been wounded, but for the fata! 
stream of blood which was now oozing through the 
latter 'a clothes* Poor old Jennings was stooping' 
over hjm, his cheeks blanched, his lips trembUng, aa 
helpless as a child, until I recalled him to himself by 
my voice. With me I can't tell how it was ; I felt at 
the time stunned into incapacity for all but actioti. 
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you for holding him ; go now at your fastest to fetch 
Dr. Forbes, and, if he isn't in, to Dr. Buckley ; tell 
them what it is ; they must come instantly. Jen- 
nings/ you must control yourself, my good man; 
Mr. Oliver hasnH your muscular strength; you 
must carry the poor child in and upstairs for us, to 
the spare room.'' Both obeyed me mechanically, and 
I was following Jennings, when Norris caught hold 
of my dress, exclaiming in the most piteous accents, 
'' Oh, Mrs. Oliver, you will believe me, won't you ? 
I didn't do it on purpose, indeed I didn't; oh, I'm 
not, I can't be a murderer 1 " 

" Let go my dress, Norris, I can't spare you one 
moment; it may be as much as Douglas's life is 
worth." He let go, with another shriek of distress. 
Poor boy, I might have been kinder to him ; his was 
the bitterest misery, after all ! Steadily and tenderly 
'old Jennings carried his suffering burden, and at the 
door of the house, to my unspeakable relief, we met 
my husband. He knew what was to be done as well 
as any doctor, and thought of everything with his 
usual practical self-possession. He prepared a 
restorative first of all, to relieve the deadly faintness, 
then ripped up his clothes, to save the poor boy 
the fatigue of undressing. We had got him com- 
fortably into bed, and wet cloths bound upon the 
wound, before the doctor's arrival. Dr. Forbes was 
out, but Dr. Buckley came back with Alf. 
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I was pondering whether it would be better to go 
or stay, when Malcolm opened his eyes again ^ 
glanced round, and understanding at once what was 
before him, gmsped my hand tighter than before, 
and asked^ "Will you stay with me?" It was 
impossible to refuse him ^ a woman h worth little 
who is rendered useless by the sight of blood, and 
indeed, it was not this that I feared. It is the 
witnessing this boy's unflinching patience and endur- 
ance that cuts me to the heart. Mr. Oliver bad a 
few words of prayer beside him while the doctora 
were making ready^ — for Dr. Forbes followed Dr. 
Buckley very shortly. When they came to the bed- 
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they went any further. It is not only the shot 
which has to be extracted, but there is injury to the 
ribs themselves, which they think may set up fever, 
and thus prevent recovery. They left with the strictest 
injunctions as to his being kept perfectly quiet, 
saying that, if possible, I was not to leave him at 
all, as my presence seemed to soothe and quiet him, 
but that no one but my husband and myself were to 
be admitted for some hours. Upon hearing this 
Dr. Lander abstained from coming in to him, but 
seemed unwilling to leave the house, and spent the 
evening chiefly where he is now, in the dressing- 
room. Herbert had been out riding. The hall 
door is just under the spare-room window, so that 
I heard his pony's feet as he trotted up, and his one 
short, uncontrollable cry of distress, poor fellow, 
when he heard the terrible tidings. 

I suppose it was about eight o'clock when one of 
the servants stole in on tip-toe to mend the fire ; as 
Malcolm still held my hand, I could not move from 
his bed to attend to it. The fresh coals blazed up 
more brightly than she meant them to do, and as it 
lighted up his face I thought he looked half a shade 
better, less ashy pale. The glare roused him, and 
he seemed more himself, too, when he opened his 
eyes. He smiled at me, as if pleased to see me 
beside him, and feebly raised my hand to his lips ; 
then he seemed to recollect himself more than he 
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had flone before, and asled, " Where is Noma ? I 
must see him-" My heaH was in my mouth with 
the dilemma this awakened. Which would agitate 
him most ? Which would be least bad for bimj 
refusal or consent ? 

1 thought there was a ehaoce of my being able to 
put him off on Dick-'a account more Batisfactorily 
than on his own. I feaid, ^'^ Suppose we wait till 
to-morrow mornings dearest? You look so sadly 
to-night with the first effects of the accident^ perhaps 
it would prevent his sleeping as he might do other- 
wise/^ He was perfectly collected^ '' No," he saidj 
"I don^t think it would | it will be better for us 
both if he comes/' I did not dare to harass hini 
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grateful loving look, and whispered, " Does it make 
you tired to stay here with me ? You mustn't get 
tired/' I bent over him to kiss his forehead, that he 
might not see the involuntary tears that filled my 
eyes, while I told him, '' No, that I should never be 
tired of staying with him, while he wanted me/' A 
few minutes after, and my husband and poor Norris 
crept in with noiseless footsteps. I watched for the 
latter*s face as he passed out of the shade into the 
firelight, and it positively startled me. I could 
have hardly conceived such a change wrought in a 
few hours in one so young and naturally thought- 
less. The boy might have lived ten years in this one 
short wintry afternoon. It was such a look of deep- 
seated anguish as I never saw on a child's face before, 
and hope I never shall again. His eyes were so red 
and swollen, that he could scarcely see out of them, 
but he was not weeping now; I beUeve he had cried 
till he had no more tears to shed ; his face was pale 
and haggard, and he was trembling violently from 
head to foot. 

My heart smote me sorely for the feelings of 
resentment in which I was conscious I had been 
indulging against him. I longed to make him rest 
his weary head on my shoulder, and to tell him how 
truly I grieved for him and with him, but it would 
not do to risk the utterance of a word, or even a 
look which might unman him then. I was thankful 
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that so far there seemed even a possibUity of his 
restraining the outburst of feeling which would have 
been so injurious to the sufferer. Malcolm watched 
them in^ and when Norris stood beside him, held 
out his left hand (his right is greatly affected by the 
wound being on that side) and looked at him 
earnestly, then whispered, ''Don't fret, old fellow, 
shake hands, I know you did not mean it; you and 
I must forgive each other, Fve often vexed you, and 
I'm sorry for it now/* Poor Norris ! his features all 
worked convulsively, it was only by vehemently 
biting his under lip he maintained command over 
himself. I was thankful that though I could see him^ 
I believe Malcolm could not ; but was disturbed by 
the anxious look which flitted over his face, when^ 
though Norris wrung his hand, he did not get an 
audible answer. " Why don't you speak ? '' he said at 
last, in a somewhat louder whisper, '' it is all right be- 
tween us, isn't it ? " '' Yes, yes, all right," repeated 
Norris, in a strange hollow voice that, even more than 
his looks, seemed to show how he had suffered. 

"We mustn't quarrel again, Dick," said Mal- 
colm, musingly. ''I shall never quarrel with you 
again," Norris trusted himself at length to answer, 
and his whole soul went with the words ; it is im- 
possible to describe their emphasis. ''Better it 
should have been me than Alfie, though," pursued 
DouglaSj " he couldn't stand what I can." How I 
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wondered when I listened to this. Does he know his 
danger ; is he at all aware that he is not likely to 
recover? If it had been Alfie, there would have 
been hope^ as to his soul j but as it was^ I dared not 
trust myself to pursue the thought. It would not 
do to let this interview be prolonged^ and I laid my 
hand on Norris's shoulder, saying, "We must not 
let him talk longer now, Dick; will you bid him 
good night ? '' 

Norris squeezed again the hand he held, and 
Malcolm seemed then for the first time to read the 
hues of anguish on the other's face. " Kiss me,'^ 
he said, "and don't fret, old fellow, we shall be 
all right together now, shan't we ? '' Norris stooped 
over to kiss him, the first brotherly kiss that had ever 
passed between them, and then poor Dick's hardly- 
maintained control gave way at last, in such a heart- 
broken sob, that Mr. Oliver led him instantly out of 
the room. Malcolm only remarked quietly, "Poor 
fellow, he's very feeling, isn't he? I know he 
didn't mean to hurt me." 

I told him I wanted him to rest now, and he said^ 
" Would you sing to me a little ? I think I should 
sleep then." Ah, it is not the first time that I have 
listened to that request from the lips of a dying 
child, and with the vivid recollection of my Eva's 
sweet pale face, and soft eyes beaming with enjoy- 
ment over the hymns which were such a dear delight 
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to her in her long aickness, I felt b choking sensa- 
tion in my throaty which weD-nigh deprived me 
of utterance, I rose to get a little water, and then 
began the only one which occurred to me as suited 
for him. Oh I if it might hut suggest to him that 
which my own heart seemed as if it would break in 
its loogiuga to express for him, — 

** Jesus, refuge of my sou). 

Let me to thy bosom fly, 
"WhOe the raging billows i"oll, 

Wljilo the tempest etill is high. 
Hide me, oh my Saviour, hide, 

Till tho storm of life be past ; 
Safe into the haven guidet 
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have no peace — I have no home there — there is 
no Saviour waiting to receive me." 

Oh, my boy! my boy! I could have echoed 
David's heart-broken outcry when he exclaimed^ 
'* Would God I had died for thee, Absalom, my 
son, my son!*' I cannot describe the bitterness 
with which the remembrance of my last serious talk 
with him came back ; it must have been only a week 
or two ago, my head is too confused now to remem- 
ber exactly. I had been speaking to him about 
that verse, " If any man love not the Lord Jesus 
Christ, let him be accursed,'' and he had answered 
me in the crusty, petulant manner, which he gene- 
rally assumes when arguing, " Well, I can't make 
head or tail of it; sometimes you say, it's not talk- 
ing but doing is the great thing, and now you've 
changed, and want to make out that it's not doing, 
but lovinff. You agree I've been going on much 
better lately, and yet because I can't say I love 
some One I never saw, I'm no better off than if I'd 
kept on getting over head and ears in rows. / don't 
call that justice; but you say God is always just : I 
think it's altogether a great confusion." 

I had answered him, " I believe it only seems to 
you confusion, because you forget that under all 
circumstances, our satisfaction in what others have 
done for us, entirely depends on the motive which we 
know to have actuated them. For instance, suppose 
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Dick had been disagreeable to you for several days^ 
and all of a suddeu he became very obliging and 
complaisant — the chaoge would b^ well enough, but 
I doubt bow much value you would set ou it, if it 
turned out after an hour or twOj that he had been 
particularly wanting you to lend him sotncthmg,'' 
The d hist ration went home, he laughed good- 
hum ouredly, he couldn't help it, but he said, *' And 
how do you know that I have not had a good motive 
for keeping straight lately ? '* I remember answer- 
ing, '^ A prudent one, I have no doubt you have had, 
Malcolm j I give you full credit for that, but pm- 
dence ia not love. It tnay be purely selfish/^ 

He took me up again shaq>ly> "Seems to me. 
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^' Yes, that is perfect obedience, isn't it ? And 
yet I question if you would care for his obedience 
much, unless you saw he loved you. It is his eager 
gestures of delight when he sees you, the fond way 
in which he licks your hand, and the numberless 
little tokens that he loves his master above every- 
thing in the world, which really make him so dear to 
you/' He saw my meaning, and it convinced him ; 
but, sorely unwilling to yield his point, he had an- 
swered, '* Maybe, but if the poor thing didn't like 
me, he couldn't help it, and it would be no good my 
trying to make him." " True, if; but did there ever 
exist a dog so stupid, so cold-hearted, so ungrateful, 
that it didn't love the master on whom it depended ? 
You remind me of that touching expostulation, * The 
ox knoweth his owner, the ass his master's crib, but 
Israel doth not know, my people doth not consider.' " 
There the conversation ended. He had been silenced, 
but not really impressed ; I believe it left him just 
where he was before, content to remain among the 
unloving, and therefore the unsaved. 

^ ^ ^ T» 

(In Herbert's handwriting.) 

I 'm glad I 've thought of this book at last, and 
was able to get it out of poor Douglas's room. I 'm 
nearly distracted with having nothing to do. We 
felt as if we couldn't go to school, as if we should not 
do a scrap of good at lessons if we did go^ and they 
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let us all tlirec off^ as a matter of course, when we 
asked ; but oiiee or twice since I've thought it would 
have bet'H better if we had kept on as usual perhaps^ 
the days wouldnH have seemed so awfully^ so insuf* 
ferably long. We 're not allowed in Malcolm's room* 
I 'm fiurtj if we werej there's nothing in the world I 
should like better than waiting on him day and night, 
and I feel as if 1 should never be tired ; while my 
motlier is just working herself to death, because she 
cIocsn*t g;et her usual sleep of a night, so that it seems 
no end of a pity we can- 1 at least change every now 
and then, but they won't let us. It quiets him when 
she sits by, holding him by the band^ or where he 
can see hcr^ and they say his life depends on hia 
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charge ; he 's more to be pitied than any one^ and 
you must try to do all you can for him^ now that we 
can't be with him/' Do ! I only wish for pity's sake 
there was anything to be done for him. He 's like 
one clean demented^ and I'm sure it's enough to drive 
any one else out of their seven senses to sit by and hear 
him. He lies rolling on the floor^ or sits at the table, 
with his face buried in his arms^ the best part of the 
day^ and keeps on with the same dismal tune^ for ever 
lamenting, " It's all my fault — I've killed him — I 
know he '11 die, he must, because I deserve it, and 
then I shall be a murderer, and never go to heaven, 
because the Bible says there are to be no murderers 
in heaven. It was only a lark ; I just pointed the 
gun at Alf, because I thought he'd be quakey, and 
I 'd a mind to see how he *d look — I 'd no more 
thought of its going off than of flying. But Mr. 
OUver told me I should sell my soul for a lark some 
day, and that's just what's come true. I'm lost — 
ruined! I know it; but I didn^t think, I never 
thought that I should be the death of another." 
Sometimes he harps on another string, but that's 
very Uttle better than the first; he goes on some- 
thing like this, '' There are excuses for some, there 
are none for me. I was fairly warned ; you warned 
me, Herb, and I lied to you; I promised you I'd 
tell your father, but I never did, and I never meant 
to. It was a fib, just made up to pacify you. Ah, 
z 
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God knew it 1 That verse will keep running in my 
head, ' He that spcakcth lies shall not escape ; ' ' he 
that speaketh lies shall perish/ When He takes it 
in hand to puniah you, He knows how to make you 
feel J to the very qniek ; if Mr. Oliver and the Doctor 
had flogged me every day for a year, it would have 
been just nothing to this \ " 

I shan't do much good writing any more of it, bat 
this is the sort of thing that goes on hour after hour^ 
till he drives me nearly wild ; and I ^m snrej if it 
wasti't a time in which you seem as if you dared not 
be unkiudj or do anything that is wrong, for fear it 
should draw down worse trouble still, I should put 
my fingei*s in my cars, or else cut and mn— some- 
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fellow than I am ; and then^ he's more notion of 
managing. This morning he set Dick on writing a 
penitent letter, to tell his mother all about it, saying, 
he would feel the easier for it afterwards, if he did ; 
and, I beUeve you, it was a good dodge. It kept 
him quiet for near two hours, so that we had the 
chance of getting a little comfort out of reading and 
so on ; and it's not done yet, so that there's another 
such breathing space before us. One thing I must 
say for myself, that I don't think it 's quite so hard 
for Alf, because there wasn't the same love between 
him and Malcolm, as between Douglas and me, poor 
dear fellow ; there couldn't be, because there wasn't 
the same cause for it. Ever since I got him off his 
flogging, he 's been pretty well the best friend I ever 
had ; and, oh dear, oh dear I I 'm sure if he 's taken, 
I never shall have such another I 

One trouble seems to me almost as bad as my own, 
and that is, to see poor Dr. Lander's. Of course the 
whole school frets about it. There's not been one 
noisy game in the playground now ever since it hap- 
pened, for fear of disturbing Douglas ; and I quite 
beUeve, by what I hear, that those fellows lay it 
most to heart who were most set against him before. 
Then, besides them, there's the Duke, and one or two 
other of the good ones, seem to grieve over it as if it 
was their own brother lay dying; but still none of 
them feel it through and through as the Doctor does. 
z 2 
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Five times each day he 'b been in to hear how he was 
— oucc befoi'e breakfast, oBce after morning school^ 
ODce after dinner, once after afternoon achoolj and 
again the last thing at nighty and looking each time^ 
oh ! so heart-broken ! It isn^t ro mtich what he saya, 
but jn^t Ilia look and manner that tell you how he 
feels it* 1 do grieve to see him fretj and yet the 
little times that he is with us, seem to go faster than 
any other part of these long, longj in terminable daj"^. 
Dick always shuts np, for one thing, completely, 
^hilc he ^3 here, and that^s one blessing; then 
Daddy seems to like to hear all we can tell him 
about poor Douglas, Many little things I've told 
him about Malcolm's lovina;* thoughtful ways with 
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80 on. Snowflake of course has gone with her^ but 
Wolf is here. He has never left his master since 
that first day. We could never make out how he 
got loose at Mrs. Manning's^ but he did somehow^ 
and found his way up to us not long after the doctors 
had left. The door was left ajar for air, and, pushing 
it open with his nose, he went up to the side of the 
bed nearest where Malcolm was laid, and sat dowuj 
quietly watching, resting his head upon the bed, and 
licking his master's hand when he had a chance* 
Douglas seemed pleased to have him, so they let him 
stop, and, as if he understood everything, he keeps 
himself as still as a mouse, they say, watching poor 
Malcolm's every look with the most touching afifec-^ 
tion. He has never attempted to go away for his 
meals, my mother says. If she had not brought him 
food, she really thinks he would have starved sooner 
than have moved from the spot. 

(In Mrs. Oliver^s handwriting.) 

It is a dismal November afternoon, the wind is 
howling mournfully among the trees, and a heavy, 
freezing fog wraps all like a shroud out of doors; 
while within a yet deeper gloom — ^the darkness of 
the valley of the shadow of death — seems to have 
fallen upon our household. And yet it is not all 
darkness. At the moment when the certainty of the 
parting before us seemed to make itself realized most 
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terribly^ t!ie first tTombling ray of heavenly light 
was permitted to pierce the cloud, to whiaper tiie 
precious assurance thatj however overpowering 
the sorrovvj it was not for ua to be a »orrow 
without hope. True, in one way this very hope 
seema to add poignancy to the proepect of separa- 
tion ; just when the highest, hohest sympathiei 
have been eatablished between ua, juat when we 
are beginnifig to feel how much dearer, as a 
Chriatian brother and child, he would be to us 
than ever before, the chance of hh recovery seems 
to have sunk to the very lowest. In a few hours 
now all may be over; nay, it ia probable that 
he may never awaken from the sleep which I 
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The doctors held a lengthened consultation, 
when they met this morning, as to whether or 
not to attempt the excision of the splintered 
bone, shot, or whatever it is, which is keeping 
him from rallying, by setting up fever. It was a 
terrible perplexity. While it remains, the fever 
makes any real rallying of strength almost an 
impossibility; and yet, the operation itself was 
likely to be fatal in his already exhausted con- 
dition, from the inevitable loss of blood. They 
decided, at last, that nothing would be gained 
by further delay, and that, as the afternoons are 
rather his best time, they would come at three 
o'clock this afternoon, and, at all events, make the 
attempt. 

It was about ten a.m. when they arrived 
at this decision. They renewed their injunctions, 
as to his being kept perfectly quiet in the interval ; 
so that I should not have ventured, on my own 
responsibihty, to introduce any conversation upon 
his hope for eternity; but an opportunity was 
made for me — I doubted not, providentially. He 
seemed to have thought, from the length of time 
the medical men were in the house, that they were 
about to attempt the operation at once ; and, when 
he heard their footsteps on the stairs, going away, 
he asked me, in some surprise, if they were not 
coming back with that object. 
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I shook my head. No ; they would wait till the 
afternoon, in the hope that he would be the better 
able to bt^ar it. He half smiled at this — something 
of his oldj disdainful smile, — sajdng that he hadn^t 
made such a fusa the first time that they need have 
been afraid. My voice faltered, when I answered 
him, that it was not the failure of his powers of 
endurance that they feared, but of his strength* 
Then he took me up sharply, ^' Failure of etren^h^ 
— do you mean — do they think — that — that — I 
may die under it f '* The tears which involuntarily 
dimmed my eyes were an answer i I could not speak. 
He looked at me very earnestly, for a moment | then 
he understood, and covered hia face with his hand. 
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child; if we have hope^ through JesuB, then it is 
going indeed from what we love here^ but going to 
that which is far better up above." 

" Mrs. Oliver/' he exclaimed — so earnest over the 
solemn subject which occupied him, that he forgot 
to call me mother, — "I have no hope, through 
Jesus ; and you know it ! I prayed sometimes, 
just to help keep me out of rows; but it wasn't 
religion. I have had nothing to do with God, — I 
have cared nothing about Him ; and now it is awful 
to feel that I am in His power — that I am going to 
be all alone with Him ! '* 

His cheek blanched; the strong spirit quailed at last, 
under the realization of the Invisible and the Eternal. 

'^Malcolm, you would not fear, if, instead of 
crossing the river of death, you were about to cross 
the sea, to join your parents in India ? " He looked 
impatient, for a moment, as if he thought I was 
trifling with him ; then answered, '^Afraid to go to 
my father f No ! what should make me ? '' 

" I know it ; because, though, for aught you 
remember, you might never have ' seen him per- 
sonally, you know he is there, where all others 
would seem strange to you; you know he loves 
his child ; you could trust him to make you happy. 
Now, listen : God, your Father, beyond the river of 
death, loves you. He is able to make you far happier 
there, than you have ever been here. If all is right 
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between you and II im^ you have nothing to fear 
everything to hope for — in going to be alone wi 
Him/' 

With Btartling vehemence, the blood rushing ba 
to liis pale face, and crimsouing it, even to 1 
temple a, he answered, '^ But aU is not right bet we 
me and Him ! How can it be, when I have neii 
thought of Him, never cared about sending Hin 
I knew it all well enough, but I kept putting it c 
thinking that it would do when I was older, i 
course, I know what I have to expeet from Him 
And, feebly raising his right hand also, he p 
both over his face, and groaned aloud— such a gro 
m all the bodily anguish he had undergone had d 
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and asked that the punishment you deserved might 
be laid instead upon His shoulders. It was : He 
suffered, in your place, for your faidts. Even now. 
He is pleading for you up there, with an earnest 
importunity of love, which shall not, cannot be in 
vain. Look up, dearest Malcolm I He sends you 
this message, by me, from His Book : Only believe, 
and you shall be saved. When you have crossed 
the river, you shall find yourself pressed to a Recon- 
ciled Father's heart of unutterable tenderness, instead 
of being crushed by His wrath/' 

He looked up. The whole expression of his face 
was altered. It was as though he caught sight of a 
star, suddenly gleaming out through a darkness 
that might be felt. Clasping his hands, he ex- 
claimed, with unutterable intensity of feeling, ^'I 
will, I do believe, He did all this for me; and I 
never cared for Him before. It's too much! it's 
too much ! " The stout, proud heart was melted 
now by heavenly, not by earthly love. Hiding his 
face again with his hand, he wept freely. As, once 
before, he had clung to a human heart, in grateful, 
repentant affection, the Spirit of God moved him 
now to lean in faith upon that Elder Brother's 
bosom. 

My own heart was full to overflowing. I could 
not choose but weep with him, though they were 
tears of gladness^ not of grief. At the very moment 
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when the anguish of the fear that he waa lost 
us for ever, bad become well-nigh overpoweru 
the assurance had been granted, *'Thia thy e 
was deadj and \s alive again; was lost, and 
found.^^ 

ijfl^ 3|t * 3|£ 

There were £.re long hours yet to elapae, bef! 
the doctors returned; but I was very anxioua 
avoid his fatiguing himself with talking^ and be i 
not seem much inclined to do so. He asked me 
lie down on the bed beaide him, and, slipping c 
hand into mine, he put the other over hia eyes, a 
iTniained chiefly silent, as, I doubt not, in thou| 
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Once^ when I had an opportunity of askings that, 
now that the crisis was approaching, Dick's feelings, 
though evidently more intense than ever, were less 
hysterical and demonstrative. Something of a manly 
detestation of his own failings — something of a deep 
and earnest purpose that, whether Malcolm recovered 
or not, he himself, God helping him, would renounce, 
from this time forward, the way of transgressors, and 
set out in the only way of life and peace — succeeded 
to the violent outbursts of self-condemnation, and the 
helpless misery of despair. This at once put him en 
rapport with the other two, as he had not been 
before ; and a few pencil lines, which Herbert 
sent up by his father, told me they had had 
some ^^ real comfort,^' in Bible-reading and prayer 
together. Thus it is possible there may be a 
second star of hope permitted to beam out through 
this heavy cloud of sorrow. 

It was about a quarter past two when my beloved 
charge asked if I knew what time the doctors were 
coming. I was afraid to excite him by mentioning 
the hour, so I said I thought about the middle of 
the afternoon. " Then,'' he said, '* may I see them 
all first ? If — if — I am going " (and his lip trembled 
and his eye glistened), ^' I should like to speak to 
them to bid them good-bye." I felt that I could 
neither control myself at the moment so as to 
answer calmly, nor could I venture on my own 
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responsibility to consent^ so I just said that I must 
ask Mr. Oliver. He answered that there was such 
thorough common sense about Doaglas^ that he 
thought the best plan for keeping him quiet was to 
be quite open with him ; and he came in to speak to 
him himself^ saying simply and quietly that the 
result of the afternoon's operation^ humanly speak- 
ings entirely depended on his strength^ and that^ as 
he was already so reduced^ the merest shade more 
or less might make all the difiference. Whatever 
precautions were taken, an interview with the others, 
either separately or altogether^ could not fail to 
be exciting, and therefore exhausting, so that he 
thought Malcolm would see himself, we should not 
be justified in consenting to it. 

The dear fellow yielded at once. ''I see,'' he 
said; ** whatever you think best — let it be just as 
you think best; only, if — if — I don't see them 
afterwards, you tell them for me how I thank them. 
I was all alone, and they have been more than 
brothers and sisters to me; and don't let Norris 
fret — tell him I think now that, perhaps, this has 
been the best thing that ever happened to me. And 
you," he said, putting his left arm round my neck, 
and drawing me down till my face touched his, 
" you both ; oh ! I could never thank you if I tried, 
my more than mother ; and you too, dear Sir, have 
been so good, so patient with me." He tried to 
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raise his right hand to put it into Mr. Oliver's, and 
seemed gratified when my husband held it, and 
pressed it affectionately. I kissed him repeatedly, 
but my tears fell like rain upon his face; and after 
striving in vain to regain my self-control sufficiently 
to speak, I was compelled to leave the room in order 
to recover myself. With his ready perception that 
it would be more than I could bear, he did not 
allude to it again when I returned, but drawing my 
hand so that he coidd rest his cheek upon it, he asked 
if Mr. Oliver would mind the trouble of reading for 
him " little Minnie^s chapter,'^ the 14th of St. John. 
Like the soft tones of the Master*8 voice once before 
ruling the stormy waters, the repetition of his dying 
message to his "own which were in the worW 
seemed to hush the tempest of our grief, and to say 
in our innermost hearts, "Peace, be still; be of 
good cheer ; it is I, be not afraid.'' I had dreaded 
this last hour most of all, but it seemed just to 
soothe and strengthen us for that which was to 
follow. 

Three o'clock struck, and at the same moment we 
heard footsteps in the garden, voices at the hall 
door. They seemed fearfully punctual! Malcolm 
said nothing, but put his hand over his eyes again 
in prayer when he foimd they had arrived. This 
time he did not ask me not to leave him ; it had 
become a matter of course. The poor boys crept 
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upstairs and remained outside the door, listening foj 
every sound from within with breathless^ sickening 
anxiety — Herbert, as I heard afterwards, with hii 
ear against the keyhole ; Norris, ghastly white, foi 
he had swallowed nothing all that day, too faint tc 
stand, crouched upon the ground, supporting hit 
head in his hands. 

I believe it was done as skilfully and rapidly as 
possible, yet the moments seemed ages, one concen- 
trated agony of prayer, until a sabdued '^Thanli 
God ^* from my husband caused me to glance round 
for an instant, and I saw what they had extracted 
safe in their hands at last ; but the child — when I 
turned again from them to him, I felt that he was 
dying, that his very moments were numbered. He 
was evidently unconscious — that fearful, ashy pale- 
ness which we know too well who have watched the 
passing away of a soul from time into eternity, had 
overspread his features — the knitted brow, the firm- 
clenched fist, compressed in resolute endurance during 
the earlier part of the operation, were relaxed, his very 
breathing barely perceptible, his pulse apparently 
ceasing. They motioned me to move from the bed, 
that they might make some alteration in the pillows, 
and administer a few drops of stimulant from a 
teaspoon. My husband's strong arm was round me, 
and drawing me a little to one side, he pointed with 
his finger to the beautiful words of the Prayer-book^ 
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which he had open before him^ and signed that we 
should join in them together, '* We know, Lord, 
that there is no word impossible with Thee, and that, 
if Thou wilt. Thou canst even yet raise him up, and 
grant him a longer continuance amongst us; yet, 
forasmuch as in all appearance the time of his disso- 
lution draweth near, so fit and prepare him, we 
beseech Thee, against the hour of death, that after 
his departure hence in peace, and in Thy favour, his 
soul may be received into Thine everlasting kingdom, 
through the merits and mediation of Jesus Christ 
Thine only Son, our Lord and Saviour. Amen" 

A long, sobbing breath from Malcolm caused us 
to look up. We thought that the spirit was re- 
turning to God who gave it, but it was a partial 
reviving, as the result of the brandy, or whatever it 
was they had given him; the breathing became 
stronger, the pidse more perceptible. For half-an- 
hour the doctors stood beside him, administering a 
few drops as he could bear it. Dr. Forbes with his 
finger on his pulse ; then they reported that its beat 
became something more regular, and from the quiet 
softness of his breathing, they thought he was 
asleep. Dr. Forbes was obliged to leave to go to 
another urgent case, but Dr. Buckley is still here, 
seated at the bedside, watching Malcolm's pulse, 
giving a few drops through a drop-glass, as he finds 
it necessary. So far, one point is gained, the opera- 

A A 
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tion is over^ and life is yet there, but it flickers alm( 
fiom moment to moment, like an expiring flai 
in the socket. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

(Sunday moniing.} 

Four days have now elapsed since the accidei 
thoagh I am sure it seems more like a year to lo 
back upon. Oar precious charge is living sti 
and that is all that we can say. He has not spok 
yet, or even opened his eyes, not, they think, fro 
unconsciousness, but from absolute and total e 
■Jti haustion. Dr. Forbes and Dr. Buckley take it 1 

turns to sit beside him watching his pulse ; and 
seems as if life was just kept in him by the stroi 
i nourishment and stimulant, which they administ 

by turns. I am sure we shall always be indebt 
to them for the unwearied devotedness and pain 
taking they have manifested. When I said som 
thing of the kind to Dr. Forbes, he replied that 1 
did not know that any case he had ever watched hi 
awakened in him such strong personal interest, n 
only, as he expressed it, on account of the & 
young fellow who was hurt, but of the poor Ix 
who hkd done it. He said he should never forg 
the look of agony on Norris's face when he m 
him, I believe the day after it first happened, ai 
besought him, " Oh, Dr. Forbes, you tnll save hi 
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if you can I " I think they feel now that the very 
fact of his lingering gives some sort of ground for 
hope ; but so feeble is the spark of life^ that the 
mere slamming of a door might be fatal. The 
house bells are all muffled^ straw laid down on the 
coach-road^ every one creeps about on tiptoe, the 
day is as silent as the night. Since Malcolm has 
ceased to know who was beside him, I have some- 
times been downstairs for a little, feeling very 
thankful to be able to try and comfort, not only my 
own precious boys, but poor Norris. And I must 
say that, for my own part, I feel much happier 
about him. The very prolongation of this, for him, 
awful suspense, has, I believe, been a marked 
element of its usefulness to him. Anything short 
and sharp would have called forth violent excitement 
for the time beings but then it would have been as 
temporary and shallow as it was excessive. It is a 
sandy nature, nothing easier than to make an 
impression on the surface, and nothing harder than 
to penetrate really to the true foimdations of his 
being. At first, his noisy, hysterical distress rather 
excited one's contempt than compassion, but as the 
trial has been prolonged, the feeling has been 
quieter, and I am sure much more deep, genuine, 
and manly. It is not so much what he has 
said, but the expression of his countenance is so 
altered, I believe casual acquaintances would hardly 
A ^2 
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know him again. Once, in answer to some observa- 
tion I made, upon his keen sense that he had 
brought this upon himself, by yielding to the 
temptations of lying and disobedience, he answered, 
in the subdued tones of intense conviction, ''Every 
one must hate me, but no one can hate me half as 
I feel to hate myself.'' 

I gave him that text to think of, '' Israel, thou 
hast destroyed thyself, but in Me is thy help,'' and 
it seemed a great comfort to him. He answered. 
Yes, he had been thinking that if the word Almighty 
meant anything, it must mean that there was nothing 
Grod could not do, for us and in us, be our case never 
so desperate ; but that he saw plainly now, half-mea- 
sures would not do— it must be thorough work, or it 
WQuld be no good. " Everything must be different 
with me, Mrs. Oliver," he said, "from this time 
forward — rule and practice both. I have been think- 
ing if — if — Dr. Lander does not think I am so bad 
that the very idea of it would be a sort of profana- 
tion, how much I should like to be confirmed. I 
want to bind myself by public promises to an alto- 
gether different life." I reminded him that promises 
in themselves, would not, without God the Spirit's 
inworking, control the heart's impulses to evil ; that 
he had really been bound all his life by the solemn 
promises made for him in baptism, and yet that their 
influence had seemed just as nothing. 
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" True/' he said, " he had often been reminded of 
that since he came to live with us; but^ before, he 
never thought of baptism as anything but just giving 
a name; and then when in his head he was convinced 
that our view of it was right, and if not a mockery^ 
it must be a real obligation, he disliked so much the 
idea of being thus bound contrary to his own incli- 
nations, that it seemed only to add zest to his satis- 
faction in going against it." 

I couldn't help quotings '' There is a way which 
seemeth right unto a man, but the end thereof are 
the ways of death/' Poor fellow, he echoed that 
last word, '^ death,'' in such tones of anguish, that 
my heart smote me for having mentioned it. 
♦ 4c 4c ♦ 

Thank God there is hope ! — real, unquestionable 
hope. Oh, no words can express the re-action of 
joy, thankfulness, gratitude unutterable, with which 
our hearts have seemed to bound up with the mere 
possibility of it, after this long, crushing pressure of 
fear and suspense. It was this afternoon, I had not 
laid down my pen a quarter of an hour, after writing 
the above, and returned to my post at the precious 
child's bed-side, when he moved his hand as if feel- 
ing for something. I took it gently in mine, and he 
opened his eyes, and smiled at me. I bent down to 
kiss him, for my heart was too full to speak, and he 
put his other hand on my cheeky murmuring, '* You 
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dear mother/' I glanced hastily from him to Dr. 
Forbes, to know what it might mean, whether ^e 
thought it good or bad, and the kind smile on his 
£ace re-assured me in a moment. ^' He is better/' 
he said, ^' my dear Madam, decidedly better ; I was 
in hopes it would prove so, from the steady improve- 
ment in the pulse, ever since I have been with him 
this afternoon, but we must not let him tire himself. 
Here, my boy, take as many spoonfuls of this as you 
can fancy, and then try for a little sleep/' It was 
the essence of beef-tea, which we had hitherto only 
been able to get down in the smallest possible quan- 
tities. He made a little sign that I should feed him, 
then took more than he has done before ; and draw- 
ing my hand so that his head rested upon it, sunk 
into a sweet, refreshing slumber. Dr. Forbes sat on 
for a while watching him, then he said, " Well, I 
beUeve we shall do now ; " and giving us explicit 
directions, he took, as he said, ^' leave of absence at 
last.'' Poor Norris, I can truly say that, next to the 
personal joy of having this beloved child given back 
to us again, in answer to our prayers, my tears of 
thankfulness were for him. Can it be that the in- 
expressible happiness is to be granted us of seeing 
him and Malcolm walk side by side in the right way, 
strengthening each other's hearts and hands in the 
service of God ? He has, indeed^ been better to us 
than our fears. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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(Friday.) 



Is it possible that it is five days since I have 
written ? and I perceive Herbert has not made up 
my deficiency. The fact is, that we have all seemed 
too happy to do anything but rejoice and give thanks 
together. The improvement in our beloved charge 
has been, so far, without one relapse, and the medical 
men think, surprisingly rapid. The result certainly 
justifies the fearful risk they seemed to run in the 
operation; but they agree that it was, so to speak, the 
merest chance imaginable, his surviving it. The point 
was that, in their opinion, his recovery was an 
impossibility without it. He might have lingered 
for some days, but he must ultimately have sunk 
under the slow fever it kept up. If he could bear 
the operation, he might be fully restored; and that 
he has struggled through shows, they say, a remark- 
ably fine constitution. / think it shows, more than 
anything else, that God is a hearer and answerer of 
prayer. 

To-morrow, Saturday, if all is well, the boys 
will return to school again. We should have been 
anxious that they should do so before; but, really, 
they were so worn out with suspense and anxiety, 
Mr. Oliver thought they were hardly fit for lessons 
until they were a little recruited by good nights' 
rest, time out of doors, and so on. Now they will 
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only get a week and two days before the Christmas 
holidays^ bat I trost they have been learning lessons 
for life, such as no earthly teacher could have given. 

♦ 4: ♦ * 

(In Herbert's handwriting, a week later.) 

We four have actually been having a talk together! 
How wonderful it seems^ just like some of our old 
times at the Isle of Man ; and yet^ somehow, quite 
different, — ^fifty times jollier than it ever could be 
then, because we are all so much more of one mind. 
Malcolm is much better; they think in a day or two 
he will be well enough to be dressed and laid on the 
sofa ; but this is the first time that they have let us all 
come in to him at the same time, and tfter all that's 
passed between him and Dick, it seemed so queer to 
watch them together ; now that it is over, and my 
mother is gone up to him again, I have a mind to 
write about it She was gone out for her first walk 
with my father since the accident, while we were 
upstairs. 

I declare anybody would have said we were shy at 
first, we seemed as if we didn't know what to say. 
Then Malcolm began to ask us about the great foot- 
ball match, that was to have been a fortnight since, 
and seemed surprised and gratified that it had been 
given up, because all the boys had no heart for it, 
while he was in such danger. He's weak now, and 
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I thouglit I saw the tears in his eyes when he said^ 
" I^m sure I don't deserve it of them^ Fve been as 
crabby and cross to some of them as ever I could be, 
in times past ; they ought to have been glad for the 
chance of getting rid of me" 

"No, no, you shan't say that,'* cried Dick; "if 
you were cross with some of us every now and then, 
it was just as much our fault as yours, and I'm sure 
there isn't a fellow in the school but what's fretted 
about you this time." 

" There'll be the more reason that I should try to 
make it up to them, then," said Malcolm, " please 
Crod I get quite well; and so I will, too. To one 
thing at least I've made up my mind, and as we four 
have clubbed together in many things, I may as well 
speak it out now before you all." He stopped, and 
coloured scarlet, for all that he was so pale before, 
and I suppose we didn't help by all staring at him, 
for we wondered what he was going to say; it 
seemed as if the words stuck in his throat. 

All of a sudden I remembered what my mother 
had said about our not letting him get excited, 
because it makes him worse afterwards; so I said, 
after rather an awkward pause, "Never mind, old 
fellow; tell us another time, when you've got 
stronger." "Thank you, Herbie," he said, and he 
gave me such a gentle, loving look, as for the 
minute reminded me of poor Forrester, " thank you 
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very mach^ but I'd rather now ; it seems to me if 
I don't now, I never shall. I — want to say — that — 
Vye foimd out since IVe been so ill, why yon act as 
you do, and I want you to help me to do the same.'' 
His voice was the same as usual, but I could tell by 
his looks what it cost him to say it. I felt so glad, 
I could have cried for joy, but I only answered, 
" Dear old fellow, we'll help each other ; " in truth, 
I didn*t know what to say. 

But the ice was broken, and he had got up his 
courage now ; the bright colour left his cheek and 
brow, and he was pale as before, when he continued 
in his old, earnest, resolute way, as if his whole 
heart went with his words, "I know now that 
there is but one Saviour in death, so I've fixed that 
for me there shall be but one Master in life." It 
was very solemn, the way he said it, just returning 
as he was from the brink of the grave. No one 
spoke for a long while ; at last Alf said, '' You mean, 
Douglas, that you've settled to be a real Christian." 

"Yes," he answered frankly, "I do; at least, 
one way I suppose we've been Christians all our 
lives, because we were made so at our baptism ; but 
it's one thing when others speak for you, and settle 
a thing for you, and quite another when you settle 
it for yourself. I wish well enough I had kept the 
promises others made for me then, I should have 
been a deal better off, in a thousand ways, if I had ; 
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but I have not^ I have broken them every one, and 
SO I won^t attempt to deny it. Bat now, God help- 
ing me, I will make them for myself, and stick to 
them, let it cost me what it may/' His whole face 
lighted np as he spoke, — such a noble fellow he 
looks, when he speaks up this way, I always fancy 
he will turn out a regular hero some time or other. 

" You mean," said Dick, '' that you will ask to be 
confirmed; that^s just what Vve been thinking of, 
too." 

" Have you ? " asked Malcolm, " oh I am glad, 
that will be nice, to stand side by side — under that 
banner,'* he continued in a lower voice. " Yes, I've 
been asking Mrs. Oliver about it, and she said that 
though I was younger than usual, she did not think 
the Doctor would object, so long as I had made up 
my mind. Fourteen is the age, I believe, but I 
shan't be fourteen for another six months yet, and 
the confirmation is to be in February." 

"What's the good of confirmation?" said Alf, 
*' I never could see why there's such a fuss made 
about it." 

" Why, my dear fellow," I said, " you might as 
well ask what's the good of any of the services." 

" Well," returned Alf, with a twinkle in his eye, 
which made me know he said it for fun, and not 
because he thought so, "I never could make out 
that there was a morsel of use in them. If people 
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fed things in their hearts, why let them, that's 
quite sufficient, and will save no end of trouble.^' 

It was Dick who answered, and there was an 
earnestness in his manner, a falter in his voice, 
which touched me to the quick. '' Ah, Dolly," he 
said, '* I thought it was all very well to joke about 
these things once, and you know I have, scores of 
times, but I never will again. I^Il tell you what it*s 
like. It's like being one side of a glacier — a large 
sheet of ice, as slippery as ever it can be — and 
you must cross it to get where you want to go, and 
when you start out to walk, your feet slip from 
under you, and you feel as if you must fall every 
moment into some dreadful crevasse where you would 
be lost to a certainty, and you are thankful to 
clutch hold of a rope, or a stick, or anything, to 
help keep you steady. That *s how, I take it, it is 
with confirmation. It's a bit of rope, a stick, or 
whatever you like to call it, to help you to keep 
upright; and for me, I've so nearly been down 
in the crevasse, that I'm thankful to clutch at it, or 
at anything to help me." Dick hid his face in his 
hands, and I believe he was near crying, and did not 
like us to see. 

" Oh if it helps," said Alf, more seriously, " all 
well and good, but there's my puzzle, I don't see 
how it's to help you one bit. What you feel in 
your heart is the great thing ; I don't like the notion 
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of going bragging about it before all the world/' 
Dick couldn't recover his voice to speak this time^ so 
I answered^ '' As to going braggings my dear fellow^ 
there's nothing whatever of the sort about confirma- 
tion. It's a simple^ humble, manly declaration 
before God and the Church, of the line you're going 
to take, the side to which you're going to join your- 
self. A fellow must be lost to all that's good, if he 
does not feel that to have pubUcly pledged himself 
to anything in the presence of God and man, is 
a help, a great and a constant help to keeping 
faithful; and, as Dick says, where it's so hard 
to walk upright, and a fall might be the ruin of you, 
we should be fools not to take all the helps we can 
get, aye, and make the most of them." 
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(In Herbert's liandwritixig.) 

Ten years have passed^ ten long, full years, since 
I sat down, pen in hand, to compose modem history. 
It seems unutterably strange to turn over the pages 
of this book, and realize that at Christmas ten years 
ago, our hearts were all full of poor Douglas's 
accident, and of looking forward to the confirma- 
tion. And now, instead of my fifteenth, I am in my 
twenty-fifth year, and am anticipating my second 
ordination as priest, with far deeper, more thrilling 
feelings of interest and thankfulness than those with 
which I looked forward to the confirmation in my boy- 
hood. It will be upon Christmas-day, I hope, and we 
shall all be together for a few days at least. Alf will 
get a furlough from his regiment (the Royal En- 
gineers) in order to be with us ; and Malcolm, who 
has been more than ever one of us since his engage- 
ment to Minnie, is to spend the whole vacation with 
us. He has been studying for the bar, and now expects 
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to be ''called" as a barrister before very long. 
Norris has not been quite himself since Douglas's 
engagement to Minnie has been announced. I am 
afraid he loved her desperately^ poor fellow, I don*t 
know how he could help it — the loveliest, the most 
winsome thing that ever trod the earth we live on, 
but he will get over it some day; he is going to 
travel, and that will do him good. It is quite his 
own fault for ever having aUowed himself to think 
of her, for any one could see, ever since they were 
children together, that she was devoted to Douglas, 
and a first-rate husband he will make her. Good as 
she is, he has proved himself worthy of her, and 
that is saying a great deal for him. 

I am too busy to add much more. I will only 
say that when I found out in a long chat with my 
mother, that she had kept this wonderful joint pro- 
duction of ours long ago ; and upon calculation, we 
also discovered that the ten years we proposed to 
ourselves in writing it, had elapsed, I suggested 
putting it into the hands of the publishers, for the 
edification, or the entertainment, of boy-readers of 
the present generation. I suppose I ought to wind 
it up neatly, but in simple truth, dear boys, that's 
too much trouble. You may set your own imagina- 
tions to work as hard as you like, upon these ten 
years that I pass over in silence, and I shall only give 
you a hint or two by way of a clue as to our expe- 
rience. I believe that by degrees Alf and I each 
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learned to appreciate the three R's of the other. In 
later years, at school and college, I fell in love with 
Riding, Bowing, and Rifles, quite as much as he 
did with Reading, *Riting, and 'Rithmetic; and he 
has- some good prizes to show for the later part of 
his time under Dr. Lander. I have said that 
Malcolm and Dick determined to range themselves 
under the best colours, and they kept true to them 
nobly through fair weather and foul. Many a time 
I know Alf and I have found it the greatest 
blessing to have such friends. They never quar- 
relled after the accident; indeed, we four used to 
get called the Harmonious Quartet, because they 
said that, whether in work or play, all we did was 
done in concert; to which we quoted the words of 
the wise man in answer (only altering the numerals), 
" Four are better than two, because they have a good 
reward for their labour .... and, a four/old cord is 
not quickly broken.^^ We never had so many 
troubles again after those first twelve months. I 
believe it was that we all alike proved the truth of 
the words I have chosen for my motto, "The 
blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich, and He addeth 
no sorrow with it/' 
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Is. 6d. ; 18mo. cloth, 1*. 



Worhfor iJie Young. 



Dairyman's Daughter (The). With Illus- 

trEituinF^ hy Birket Fgster, vid athcra. IGmo. doth, ^]t 

David and Samuel, with other Poems- 

Orifjinal and tmiislated- By John BonEE'reON, Small firo* 

Dawn and Sunrise, Memoirs of Miss 

(1 o rd on . W i t h a I'rc face by J, C , CoLQU ho rK, Esq, Secon d 
K<]ition, with PuvliTiit, cloth, 2#. Qd. 

Dixon (J,) Church Catechism Illustrated, 

Eleventh Etlitiou. 16 mo* roftn, 2jf, Qd. 

Doing and Suffering. Memorials of E. and 

F, BiCKi^RSTii^TH. IS^ith a Preface b? the Bmhop of BJPON. 
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First Steps in Life : Tales for the Young. 

By Mrs. Geld art, Author of " Strength in Weakness." 
Second Edition. Coloured Frontispiece. Os. 

Fresh Gatherinors for Christian Children. 

With Engravings. 18mo. cloth, 2». Gd. 

Lamp of Life (The). A Grandmother's 

story. With Engravings. 18mo. cloth, 1*. 

Land of Promise (The). An Account of the 

Chosen People and the Holy Land. By Mrs. Barker. With 
Frontispiece. Small 6vo. cloth, 3^. (kl, 

Litton (Rev. E. A., M.A.). Guide to the 

Study of Holy Scripture. With Maps. Small 6vo. cloth, 

Mackenzie (Rev. W. B.) The Wanderer 

and his Return Home. Thoughts for Young Men. Small 
8vo. cloth, U. 6d. 

— The Lamp to the Path, with a Calen- 
dar for Reading the Scriptures thi*ough in a Year. Fifth 
Edition. 18mo. cloth, Is. 

Many Crowns ; the Names and Titles of 

the Lord Jesus. With a Preface by the Rev. Canon Chamf- 
NEYS. Third Thousand. 32mo. cloth limp, Is. 6d. 

Margaret Warner ; or, the Young Wife at 

the Farm. By the Author of ** Nursery Influence," Second 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Small 8vo. cloth, Zt, Gd. 



TForitf/or the Young. 



Dairyman's Daughter (The). With Illus- 
trations by Birket Foster, and others. 16mo. dotb, gilt 
edgc^ &. 6c/. 



David and Samuel, with other Poems 

Original and 
cloth, 34. Qd. 



Original and translated. By John Robebisox. Small 6Ta 
• th, 34. ~ - 



Dawn and Sunrise. Memoirs of Miss 

Gordon. With a Preface by J. C. Colquhouk, Esq. Second 
Edition, with Portrait, cloth, &. M, 

Dixon (J.) Church Catechism Illustrated. 

Eleventh Eilitiou. 18mo. roan, 2«. 6dl 

Doing and Suffering. Memorials of E. and 

F. BiCKERSTETH. With a Preface by the Bibrop of Ripox. 
Sixteenth Thousand. With Poitrait Cloth, 3*. Od. 

Earnest Christian (The). Memoir of Mrs. 

JuREB. By Mi"s. Gilbert. Fourth Edition. With Portrait 
Small 8vo. cloth, bs, 

Ellis (Harriett Warner). Toils and Tri- 

uraphs ; or, Missionary Work in the World's Dark Places. 
With Six Engravings. Cloth, 3^. 6c?. 

— Denmark and its Missions. In small 

8vo. Frontispiece. 3«. M. cloth. 

England's Daybreak. Narratives of the 

Reformation. By the Author of " Come to the Supper." 
Second Edition. With Six Engravings. Cloth, 6s. 

English Children Abroad (The). By the 

Author of "Mamma's Bible Stories." With Six Engrav- 
ings, bs. 
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First Steps in Life : Tales for the Young. 

By Mrs. GtxoART. Author of *• Strength in Weakncas." 
Second Edition. Coloured Frontispiece, i*. 

Fresh Gatherinsrs for Christian Children. 

With Engravings. *16mo. clotli, 2*. Ci. 

Lamp of Life (The). A Grandmother's 

Storr. With Engravings. ISmo. cloth, 1*. 

Land of Promise (The). An Account of the 

C'hosen People luid the Holy Land. By Mrs. Barker. With 
Frontispiece. Small bvo. cloth, 3.<. ikil 

Litton (Rev. E. A., ^LA.). Guide to the 

Stuvly of Holy Scripture. With Mai)s. Small 6vo. cloth, 

Mackenzie (Rev. W. B.) The Wanderer 

and his Return Home. Thoughts for Young Men. Small 
b\o. cloth, U. 6dL 

— The Lamp to the Path, with a Calen- 
dar for Reading the Scriptures through in a Year. Fifth 
Edition, l&mo. cloth, 1#. 

Many Crowns ; the Names and Titles of 

the Lord JesuR. With a Pre&ce by the Rev. Canon Champ- 
NKYS. Third Tliousand. 32mo. cloth limp, U, 6t/. 

Margaret Warner ; or, the Young Wife at 

the Farm. By the Author of " Xui>ery Infiuence," Second 
Eitition. With Frontispiece. Small bvo. cloth, 3#. 6</. 
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School and Home ; or, Leaves from a Boy's 

Journal Bj the Author of ''England's Daybreak." Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Frontispiece, fit. doth. 

Scriptural Instruction for the Least and 

lowest. Fifth Edition. 3 vols. 18mo. cloth, 7#. 6cL 

— The New Testament Volume, sold 

separately, cloth, 2s. Cd, 

Selections of Poetry for Reading and Study, 

In crown 8vo. With a Frontispiece and Vignette Title. 
Ooth, es. 

Sermons to Youn^ People- By Rev. M. M, 

Prkston. Second Edition, Bvo. cloth, 5*. 

Stevenson (Rev. John, D-D.) Perfect Love. 

Memorials of John and Elizabeth Wolfe. Second Editicn. 
Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 2*. 6i/. 

Strength in Weakness, Memoir of Wil- 
liam Geldart. By Mrs. Geldart. Third Edition. With 
Portrait. Cloth, 3*. (Sd. 

The Adopted Child : a Story Illustrative of 

the Spirit of Adoption. By the Author of " Kathcrii^e 
Douglas." With Frontispiece. Small 8vo. cloth, 3j. 6d. 

The Children of Long Ago. By the Author 

of "Words for Women." In*" Royal 16mo. with Twelve 
Engravings, cloth, 2^. 6J, 
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The Gospel in Madagascar. A brief 

Sketch of tne Mission in that Island. Second Edition. With 
an additional Chapter by the Lord Bishop of Mauritius. 
Engravings. 3«. 6<f. 

The Great Birthday : a Story of Eighteen 

Hundred Years Ago. With Twenty Engravings. Goth, 
gilt edges, 3<. Gi/. 

The Land of Promise : an Account of the 

Chosen People and the Holy Land. By Mrs. H. Barrkr. 
With a Rrontispiccc. Small 8vo. cloth, 3*. 6cf. 

The Life of Miss Graham. By the Rev. 

C. Bridges. Eighth Edition. In foolscap 8vo. cloth, 6». 

The Life of Another Baby. Edited by 

CiESAR Malan, D.D. Frontispiece. Price 6c?. sewed. 

The Lost Farm ; or, the Effects of a Lie, 

A Story. 18mo. doth, 6rf. 

The More Excellent Way; or, Links in 

Love's Chain. An Exposition of 1 Cor. xiii. By the Author 
of " The British Soldier in India.** 68, 

The Mountain Refuge; or. Sure Help in 

Time of Need. A Tale of the Vaudois. Frontispiece. 3«. M. 

The Post of Honour: a Tale. By the 

Author of ** Broad Shadows,** &c. In cro>vn 8vo. FrontiB- 
piece. 5«. doth. 
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The Slave and the Preacher : A History of 

the Hcv. John Newton. ISmo. cloth, Hd, 

The Strength of Judah and the Vengeance 

of Ashur : A Tale illustrative of the Times of Isaiah. By 
Charles Stoker Carey. With Frontispiece. Small 8vo. 
clotii, 5s, 

The Torn Bible. By Alice Somerton. 

Second Edition. With Frontispiece. Small 8vo. cloth, 2$. 6i. 

Time and Temper: a Manual of Selections. 

By the Rev. W. Joweit. Fourth Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 
cloth, 2^s. 6t/. 

WINSGOM (Jane Anne) 

— Dear Old England. A Description 

of our Fatherland. Dedicated to all English Children. 
With Forty Engravings. In 8vo. cloth, 6*. 

— Rest and Resurrection; the Sabbath 

and the Sunday. Second Edition. In small 8vo. cloth, Lv. Gc/. 

— Onward : or, the Mountain Clam- 

berers. A Tale of Progress. With Frontispiece. Fourth 
Thousand. In small 8vo. cloth, 5^. 

— Vineyard Labourers. A Tale for those 

who long to be Useful. Eghtfi Thousand. With Fron- 
tispiece. In small 8yo. cloth, 5». 

— Our Father in Heaven : the Lord's 

Prayer explained to little Boys and Girls. Second Edition, 
with Engravings. In l8mo. cloth, 1*. 
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The White House at St. Real ; a Tale for 

Schoolboys. Translated from the French of Madame E. de 
Pressense. Frontispiece. 5*. 



Waters from the Sanctuary : Stories sug- 



T 



gested by the Church Services. In 18mo. Price 2s. (kl. 
cloth. 

Whately (Miss M. L.) Ragged Life in 

Egypt. Fourth Edition. Six Engravings. 3*. 6t/. 

— More about Ragged Life in Egypt. 

Second Edition. Small 8vo. Six Engravings. 3«. 6d. 



Words for the Little Ones; or, Simple 

Lessons on Gospel Truths. By the Author of "Scriptural 
In.stmction for the Least and Iiowest.*' 16mo. cloth, 2s. 



Work for All : and other Tales. By 

C^E. B. In 16mo. With Three Engravings. Cloth, 2s, Od. 
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